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“At Last—a Real Job 
and Real Money!” 


“And if only I’d started earlier, 1 could have 
had them five years ago. I didn’t realize at first 
what spare time study would do fora man. Tak- 
ing up that I.C.S. course marked the real begin- 
ning of my success. In three morthsI rece: ved 
my first promotion. But I kept right on study- 
ing and I’ve been climbing ever since.’’ 

Every mail brings letters from some of the two 
million students of the International Correspoi.d- 
ence Schools telling of advancements ana in- 
creased salaries won through spare time study. 
How much longer are you going to wait before 
taking the step that is bound to bring you more 
money? Isn’t it better to start now than to wait 
five years and then realize what the delay has 
cost you? 

One hour after supper each night spent with the I. C. S. 
in the quiet of your own home will prepare you for the 
position you want in the work you like best. 

Yes, it will! Putit up to us to prove it. Without cost, 
~vithout obligation, just mark and mail this coupon. 
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— EAR O 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 3000B, SCRANTON, PA. 

Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the position, 

or in the subject, before which I mark X., 

OOELECTRICAL ENGINEER (J SALESMANSHIP 

[)Electric Lighting and Railways LJ ADVERTISING 

[jElectric Wiring Window Trimmer 
Telegraph Engineer (JShow Card Writer 

')Telephone Work (JSign Painter 

LJ MECHANICAL ENGINEER _) Railroad Trainman 

L }Mechanical Draftsman LJILLUSTRATING 

“Machine Shop Practice 28 

Stenographer and Typist 

2NGI) Cert. Public Accountant 

urveying and Mapping 











NE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER 
ATLONARY ENGINEER 
(Marine Engineer 
[Ship Draftsman 
f=) ARCHITECT 
L) Contractor and Builder 
™) Architectural Draftsman 
‘\Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
C)Sheet Metal Worker 
5 Textile Overseer or Supt. 
() CHEMIST 


Name. 


Present 
Occupation 
Street 

and No.__ 


City- 


yay Accountant 
me rcial Law 
; ID ENGLISH 
Teacher 
_}Common School Subjects 
|) Mathematics 
LICIVIL SERVICE 
}Railway Mail Clerk 
J) AUT OMOBILE OPERATING 
| jAato Repairing 


“} AGRICULTURE FLL Freneb 





_) Navigation |! ] Spanish 


(J Poultry Raising Itallan 





For the 
Man Going 
To France 


Street & Smith Corporation have 
gust published 


Easy French 


For American Soldiers 


BY 


DAISY AGNEW MacLEAN 


Although designed especially for the 
use of soldiers, this handy little volume 
vill prove a mighty useful pocket com- 
panion for any one going “Over There” 
in any capacity. 

The author has simplified the problem 
of French pronunciation—which is al- 
ways a bugbear for the beginning stu 
dent of the language. 

French text, pronunciation, and trans. 
lation are presented together. Everys 
thing is as clear as possible. 

It contains a list of conversational 
phrases and = sentences dealing with 
every subject that a man in France 
would be likely to use in eve ryday life 
—at meals, when dressing, smoking, 
traveling, shopping, in the hospital, mili- 
tary phrases, et cetera. There are, also, 
similarly classified vocabularies. 

Everything that is essential is im 
cluded in this handy little volume of 
one hundred and fifty pages, and it is 
presented clearly and concisely, Every 
subject can be found immediately just 
by turning to the index. 

Tt is bound in a durable cloth-reén 
forced paper cover that combines 
streneth with lightness and flexibility. 
It can be carried in the pocket. 


Price, 25 Cents 


At your news dealers, or if he cannot supply you, 
send direct to the publishers, adding four cents® 
the price to cover postage, 


PUBLISHED BY 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 


79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York 
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CHAPTER I. 
A SORT OF RUBICON. 


HERE it was again—that faint 
i scraping sound so _ foreign 
to the neighborhood, a sound 
pregnant with possibilities, 
including mystery unfathomable, vio- 
lence, tragedy, experience, the lure of 
the unknown. Professor James Xeno- 
phon Salwick sat up straight in his 
chair and allowed his imagination to 
soar. Troubled with insomnia since his 
freshman days, he knew all the noc- 
turnal sounds of the locality and this 
one he recognized as utterly new. 





Sounds interested the professor, since 
he dealt in physics and made a specialty 


True, he specialized in 


of acoustics. 


anthropology, too, if it be permitted a 
man to have two specialties, hut acous- 
tics in particular brought in bread and 
butter and a bit of jam now and then. 

“It is probable,” the professor mused, 
“that a board has become dislodged at 
the corner of the building, thus allow- 
ing the night wind to strike the edge of 
one of the windows at an entirely new 
angle. I must make some experiments 
regarding the angle of wind pressure as 
regards tone.” 

Ife sighed and dismissed the subject 
for the time being, picked up his book 
again, and settled himself deeper in his 
chair, Professor James Xenophon Sal- 
wick was dressed in flannel pajamas. It 
was two o’clock in the morning. He 
sat in the tiny den off his bedchamber 
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beneath a single reading light. He had 
retired at the hour of ten, but had been 
unable to sleep. 

The book he was reading was a work 
on hydraulics, and the professor could 
not get interested in it. In truth, he re- 
garded it as rather a dull treatise— 
which it was. Once more he put it 
down on the table, removed his spec- 
tacles and rubbed at them furiously 
with a handkerchief and wished that he 
was not a college professor, that he 
could sleep like a butcher, for instance. 
Then he heard the sound again. 

Professor Salwick rubbed at the thin 
hair on top of his head, made a futile 
attempt to straighten his stooped shoul- 
ders, and squinted at his spectacles to 
make sure that they were polished prop- 
erly. 

“On second thought,” he told himself, 
“it is not the wind blowing against the 
window. It is the result of violence 
being applied to the casement.” 

He did not turn out the light. He 
put on his spectacles, made sure that 
they rested lightly on the sore spot on 
his nose, and then arose and stretched 
out his arms. He was not a large man 
—perhaps five feet six inches tall—and 
his general appearance indicated brains 
more than brawn. But, early in his col- 
lege days, Professor James Xenophon 
Salwick had been assured by an elderly 
lecturer, who looked as if he had both 
feet in the grave up to the knees, that 
a brain worker could achieve great 
heights only by keeping his body in suit- 
able condition—and Professor Salwick 
had done just that. One corner of his 
bedchamber was a miniature gym- 
nasium. 

So he stretched his arms and flexed 
the muscles, and then adjusted his spec- 
tacles again and stepped to the door. 
He pulled back one of the curtains and 
made his way into the bedroom. There 
he stopped to listen. 

“It is evident,” he told himself, “that 


some misguided individual has invaded 
my apartment.” 

A moment longer he hesitated before 
he reached out and turned the knob of 
the door that opened into his living 
room. The door itself was opened an 
inch at a time, and cautiously, until 
there was room enough for the pro- 
fessor to slip through. This he did si- 
lently, his senses alert. He continued 
along the wall until he reached the light 
switch, which he suddenly snapped on. 

“Brute” Wilger whirled from the 
desk he had been investigating with the 
aid of an electric torch. He wore no 
mask, and the professor got an instant 
look at his face. It was a brutal face; 
the eyes were small and black and glit- 
tering and set too close together, the 
ears extended from the head, and the 
head itself was shaped something like 
a bullet. Black hair adorned it, but 
the hair was closely cropped. 

Professor Salwick rubbed his chin 
thoughtfully with one hand and bent 
forward to regard the intruder care- 
fully. 

“Um! An interesting specimen!” he 
declared aloud. “I always have main- 
tained that violence is an attribute of a 
certain type of the human, as craftiness 
is of another. The characteristics are 
as inseparable as Z 

“Well?” Brute Wilger snarled. 

The professor cleared his throat. 

“Why did you not ring the bell?” he 
asked. 

“Ts that stuff supposed to be com- 
edy ?” 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“Aw, can the chatter!” 

“Um!” the professor grunted. “Your 
idiomatic language no doubt is interest- 
ing in a degree, but let us confine our- 
selves to pure English for the time be- 
ing, thereby maintaining a quicker con- 
versation.” 

“Say 

“T take it that you are a—er—crimi- 
nal.” 





” 
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“Who? Me? I’m collectin’ for a mis- 
sionary society, bo! Not wantin’ to dis- 
turb youse, | t’ought I’d just take your 
little contribution without any wastin’ 
of words.” 

“Most remarkable,” the professor 
said. ‘‘Will you be kind enough to sit 
down?’ 

“IT tought this was an apartment 
house, but I guess I’m wrong. It’s a 
nut factory.” 

“Upon my word, you use peculiar 
language!” said Professor Salwick. 
“Do sit down—do!” 

“An’ twiddle my thumbs while you 
calls the cops? Where do youse t’ink 
I’m from?” 

“Why, I haven’t the slightest idea, 
my dear sir!” the professor assured 
him. “I am a native of Ohio, myself. 
And I fail to see how the locality of 
your nativity can interest us at the mo- 
ment. Do sit down—do!” 

“Youse’ll be glad to sit down your- 
self, like a little man, and let me fix 
youse so I'll have a chance at a- get- 
away!”. Brute Wilger informed him. 
“If youse don’t, I'll naturally muss up 
this place with youse!” 

“Do I gather that you contemplate 
violence toward me?” 

“You'd better!” 

“My dear young man! What a ridic- 
ulous attitude for you to assume! It 
leads me to believe e 

“Are youse kiddin’ me?” 
ger snarled. 
talkin’ until somebody else comes along 
and nabs me?’ 

“T assure you that I have not sent for 
assistance” said the professor. ‘Being 
unable to sleep, I was reading in my 
study and heard the noise you made 
opening the window. I should think 
that a criminal, or a man with criminal 
tendencies, would learn to open a win- 
dow without 
hood.” 

“Say! J 
slickest 





Brute Wil- 
‘Tink youse can stall by 


arousing the neighbor- 


can open a window the 


” 





“Pardon me if I take the other side 
of the argument,” the professor inter- 
rupted. “From the sounds you made, 
I take it that you were exerting pres- 
sure on the wrong part of the casement. 
If you were a keen student of physics, 
you would know 

‘“T’ve got enough of this!” Brute Wil- 
ger snarled, advancing a couple of 
steps. “I won’#@ hurt youse if youse 
have sense and behave—it’s bad luck to 





hurt a nut. I'll just tie you up and 
beat it! Youse sit down in that chair 
an’ don’t——’” 


“IT assure you that violence is un- 
necessary,” declared the professor. “I 
have not the slightest intention of hand- 
ing you over to the police. I should like 
to have a conversation with you. I am 
greatly interested in anthropology-——” 

“What’s dat?” 

“Anthropology? Dear, dear—I sup- 
posed everybody knew that. Anthro- 
pology is the science of the human or- 
ganism, in older usage the science of 
the psychophysical organism, or of the 
body and mind in mutual relations, as 
it were ; in a restricted usage, anatomy 
and physiology, also, especially under 
Continental influences, somatology or 
anthropometry.” 

“Help! Help!” Brute Wilger gasped... 
“Do them words mean anything?” 

“Kindly have seme respect for the 
English language while you are con- 
versing with me,” said the professor. 
“As I was saying——” 

Brute Wilger had continued to ap- 
proach during the professor’s recital. 
Now he sprang—swiftly, yet silently, 
his eyes glittering malevolently and his 
His gnarled hands clutched 
his weight 


teeth set. 
at the professor’s throat, 
struck against the man of science. 
When it was too late, Brute Wilger 
realized that he had made a mistake. 
Stooped shoulders and spectacles and a 
knowledge of something more than low 
life did not indicate physical weakness, 


the Brute discovered. In some peculiar 
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manner, Professor James Xenophon 
Salwick accomplished a neat side-step. 
His hands flashed up and grasped Brute 
Wilger’s wrists, and he gave a quick 
wrench. 

Wilger uttered a cry of pain. As it 
left his lips, he found himself whirled 
around neatly and thrown to the floor. 
The professor did something to one of 
his victim’s legs and one of his arms, 
ending by getting toes and fingers in 
such a position that he could hold the 
Brute helpless with one hand. The 
Brute tried to move once and knew ex- 
cruciating pain. He did not try again. 

“As I was saying,’ continued the 
professor, “kindly have some respect 
for the English language. And, 
should you attempt further violence, I 
shall feel compelled to deal harshly with 
you. I am now going to let you up and 
conduct you to my little study. We are 
going to have a conversation there. I 
believe there is a sandwich remaining 
from my midnight luncheon, if you are 
hungry.” 

Brute Wilger got up when the pro- 
fessor allowed it. There was admira- 
tion and respect in the Brute’s face. 
He had a reputation as a gangster and a 
tough man, but he knew he was as help- 
less as a babe in the hands of his pres- 
ent antagonist. 

The professor threw open the door 
and motioned, and Wilger went 
through the bedchamber and into the 
little den. He sat in the chair the pro- 
fessor indicated, and wiped the perspi- 
ration from his forehead with the back 
of one dirty hand. 

The professor offered cigars, and the 
Brute accepted one and bent forward 
while the professor applied a burning 
match to its end. 

“Make yourself comfortable,” said 
Professor Salwick. “I Jong have 
wished to meet a criminal. I have seen 


many of them in court, of course, and 
in police stations—but I wanted to see 
I have made quite a 


one at work. 


study of criminology, but I feel that 
much of my data is incorrect. I shall 
expect you to speak the truth during 
our conversation.” 

“I don’t quite get this,” said Brute 
Wilger. 

“How long have you expressed your 
criminal tendencies in actual deeds of 
crime?” 

“Meanin’ how long have I been a 
crook ?” 

“T believe that is the accepted term.” 

“What is this—the third degree?” 

“T have not the slightest connection 
with the police,’ said the professor. 
“In fact, just between ourselves, I ab- 
hor them. The police, to my way of 
thinking, are human beings of igno- 
rance. Their methods are neither scien- 
tific nor resultant in good.” 

“T guess we can agree on that,” said 
the Brute. 

“So you may talk freely to me. It is 
information I wish. If you give it to 
me, you shall be rewarded—with 
money.” 

“Well, I’ve been followin’ the game 
for about ten years,” Brute Wilger said 
frankly. 

“And yet you made an attempt to rob 
my apartment to-night! I am a college 
professor, and there is little in my place 
that would attract a criminal who 
wished for illegal gain. I have a small 
fortune, it is true, left me by a relative, 
but it is out at interest. Are you a suc- 
cessful criminal ?” 

“IT sure am! I belong to one of the 
best gangs in town—that is, it was a 
good gang until a few months ago, 
when our boss got nicked and sent up 
for a twenty-five stretch.” 

“It is an excellent thing for a man 
to take a proper pride in his work,” said 
the professor. “And how have your 
earnings been ?” 

“Oh, I guess I’ve pulled down about 
five thousand a year, all right, but the 
expenses are somethin’ fierce.” 

“And how is that?” 

















“There ain’t as many crooked cops as 
there used to be, and what there is 
wants a bigger percentage. The fences 
ain’t nothin’ but dirty thieves, and the 
lawyers have raised their rates ’count 
of the high cost of livin’, It’s a tough 
game.” 

“Dear me!” 

“And there’s the income tax and all.” 

Professor Salwick glared at him. “I 
did not ask you to amuse me,” he said. 
“T am after information, not entertain- 
ment. You have averaged five thou- 
sand a year? Young man, I am a sci- 
entist of wide reputation, I work hard 
and study continually, and my remuner- 
ation is twenty-five hundred dollars a 
year.” 

“A man that can sling talk like 
youse ?” 

“T assure you that I speak the truth. 
The school year has just closed, yet I 
must study until the new one begins, 
without a thought of vacation. And 
you say that a crook’s life is hard.” 

“Gosh !” 

“7 have been studying criminals and 
criminology for some years. I have 
read all the fiction of that sort that is 
published. It has come to my mind 
that most criminals fail because they 
do not use their brains. As to the ques- 
tion of right and wrong, that does not 
trouble me. A scientist like myself is 
above the law. For some time I have 
been contemplating a certain step and I 
feel that this—er—visit of yours points 
to me the way.” 

“I don’t quite get this!” said the 
Brute. 

“Crime as a business should lead to 
rich rewards, especially at this time, 
when the average peace officer is a man 
of but ordinary intelligence. I have 
studied, I may remark, the methods of 
criminals and policemen alike, and there 
are glaring errors in both. If a man 
in excellent physical condition applied 
science to thievery, he would undoubt- 


edly outwit his foes. The adventure 
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would be commensurate with the mone- 
tary reward, also. May I ask your 
name?” 

“T ain’t mentionin’ names!” Brute 
Wilger said quickly and with sudden 
suspicion, 

“Quite so! I can understand your 
reluctance, of course; but I assure you 
that I have no ulterior motive in ask- 
ing. We may meet again soon, und& 
different circumstances, and I should 
then like to renew our acquaintance be- 
gun so happily to-night.” 

“Where’ll we ever meet again?” the 
Brute asked. 

“Who can tell? Perhaps in some 
corner of that peculiar country desig- 
nated as the underworld. I feel that 
I have come to the bank of a sort of 
Rubicon—and this very day | shall hurl 
myself into the flood and swim to the 
other shore. I intend to give up my 
classes and become a criminal! Will 
you eat your sandwich?” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE BLIND ALLEY. 
ED RILEY was a human mole, a 
man who lived in dark places. 
His eyes were mere pin points, the skin 
tight around them; his ears were small 
and clung closely to the sides of his 
head; and, whereas a mole has strong 
fossorial forefeet, Red Riley possessed 
two gigantic hands that appeared to be 
unwieldly, cumbersome—and 
were nothing of the sort. A mole uses 
his forefeet to dig the earth; Red Riley 
used his gigantic hands to dip into the 
persons and take 
iin articles of value. 


human mole, Red Riley 


clumsy, 


pockets of other 
therefrom cert 


Deing a 


naturally loved the subway. The big 


bore appeared to him as a sort of re- 


treat. He had feeling of safety 
when he was in He liked to dart 
down the stairs from the street, wait in 


the jostling throng on the platform, 
hear the roar of the approaching train. 
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It pleased him to board an express 
train and sit with his face turned to- 
ward the window, watching the lights 
of the stations as they flashed past. He 
gained the impression that the thou- 
sands of persons above little knew what 
was beneath, that there was something 
clever being done, in which he had a 
part. 

Yet there were times, generally while 
there was a pursuit, when Red Riley 
forgot the romance of the subway and 
considered it merely a quick means of 
transit from one point to another, from 
an area of danger to one of compara- 
tive security. It was so this night. 
Red Riley, disregarding warnings given 
him by certain gentlemen connected 
with the police, had dared travel up- 
town and steal a purse. 

The picking of pockets was only a 
sideline with Red Riley, who was 
known to the underworld profession- 
ally as a burglar, a gangster, and a thug. 
He picked pockets only when funds 
were needed to tide him over until a 
“crib” could be “cracked.” It gave 
him pleasure as well as profit to “lift a 
leather”; in a way, it was his favorite 
recreation. 

Having picked the pocket while in 
the midst of a jostling theater crowd, 
Red Riley, the leather still in his pos- 
session, had observed the approach of 
a city detective to whom he was well 
known. Fear struck at the heart of 
Red Riley for an instant. There was a 
question of professional pride involved. 
To be arrested for burglary that had 
filled columns on the front pages of the 
newspapers was one thing, but to be 
taken in as a common “dip” was quite 
another. The impending disgrace an- 
noyed Red Riley fully as much as the 
threatened incarceration. 

He darted back through the crowd, 
bending over, his cap pulled down low 
over his bullet-shaped head, on which 
the red hair was closely cut. He 





walked quickly, yet with the soft tread 
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of a panther; and his hands were in 
the pockets of his coat. Being incon- 
spicuous appealed to Red Riley for the 
moment. 

Into the subway he darted and was 
fortunate enough ta board an express 
for downtown immediately. It roared 
away, and Red Riley gave a sigh of re- 
lief. For the moment he was safe. 
A rapid glance had served to tell him 
that he had for fellow passenger no 
officer of the law to whom he was 
known. Station after station flashed 
by, and still Red Riley rode. Far 
downtown, he left the train, drew a 
deep breath, and ascended to the street. 
He hurried for half a dozen blocks, 
until he had reached a dark cross street 
well known to him and his kind. 

Now was the time to remove the 
money from the wallet he had stolen 
and throw the leather away. A wallet 
may be identified readily, but-it is diffi- 
cult to swear to currency when made 
up of bills of ordinary denominations. 
Riley slipped one hand into the inside 
pocket of his coat and felt the wallet, 
which was fat. Then he withdrew the 
hand quickly. 

Certainly, it was an_ unfortunate 
night. Approaching him was another 
city detective to whom he was known. 
This man from headquarters prowling 
around the district evidently had a duty 
to perform, and Red Riley did not care 
to be connected with the affair in any 
way. He might be stopped, questioned, 
searched. It was possible that he 
would be taken to the nearest police sta- 
tion and held for investigation. In 
such event, the wallet would be found 
in his possession, and then 

Riley could not continue along the 
street without running into the detec- 
tive; he could not retreat swiftly with- 
out attracting attention, arousing sus- 
picion and causing pursuit. He came 
to the mouth of a poorly lighted alley 
and darted down it. 

Red Riley knew that he had been 




















seen, that he would be pursued if the 
detective was eager to talk to him. It 
would avail him nothing to attempt to 
hurry through the alley to the next 
street. The detective would call to him 
if he was in sight, and if Riley did not 
stop, there would be trouble. On the 
other hand, there would be trouble if 
he did stop. 

Here and there in the alley were lit- 
tle doors with dirty electric-light bulbs 
glowing over them. Red Riley knew 
them for what they were—side en- 
trances to cheap saloons, cheaper lodg- 
ing houses. His only chance of imme- 
diate escape, he knew, would be to enter 
one of the doors before the detective 
reached the mouth of the alley. 

He did not hesitate. He opened the 
first door and darted inside, closing the 
door softly after him, Then he whirled 
around and regarded the interior of the 
place. 

He saw instantly that he had made 
a sad mistake, that this was not the 
place he would have picked out, had 
there been time to make a selection. Be- 
ing a gangster, Red Riley had foes— 
and he had invaded one of their dens. 

Mean, snarling faces were before 
him. He found himself in a little room 
where there were a dozen cheap tables 
scattered around. The walls were 
cracked and filthy, the place reeked 
with tobacco smoke, the floor was half 
covered with dirt. A thug who acted 
as waiter and who wore an apron that 
possibly once had been white, stood 
against the wall, his hands upon his 
hips, his brow wrinkled, as if awaiting 
a challenge to combat. 

Red Riley gulped once, and then 
stepped away from the door and into 
the brighter light. Voices had ceased 
upon his entrance; these men merely 
glared at him, waited for his word or 
his action. Riley knew most of then— 
some belonged to a gang of sworn ene- 
mies—but he could not retreat now, 
though the odds were more than a 
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dozen to one. He had courage of a 
sort and a gangster’s peculiar pride. 
He gulped again and walked along the 
wall to the nearest table, where there 
were two vacant chairs. He was care- 
ful to keep his back to the wall and 
watch the men before him from the 
corners of his eyes. Red Riley knew 
the methods and the system. 

It was a time for bravado, None 
knew it better than he; and he knew, 
too, that they would be expecting bra- 
vado of him, His task was to make his 
foes think that it was real bravado 
rather than a mere imitation for the 
purposes of the moment. 

Reaching the table, Riley sat down in 
one of the chairs with his back to the 
wall. The burly waiter stepped across 
the room and stood before him, his fists 
still against his hips. 

“What’s the idea?” he demanded. 

“Ginger ale,’ said Riley gruffly. 
“There’s more pep to it than to the 
watery stuff you call beer these days!” 

The waiter glared at him for a mo- 
ment and then disappeared through the 
swinging doors that led to the barroom 
and the front of the resort. Red Riley, 
fighting to keep his hands from shak- 
ing, put a cigarette in his mouth, struck 
a match, and lighted up. He took a 
deep puff and exhaled the smoke to- 
ward the stained ceiling. 

He did not glance directly at any of 
the others, but he knew that they were 
regarding him with amazement. One 
of them had gone through the swinging 
doors; Riley knew that he was a scout. 
He would make sure that Riley’s gang 
was not in front or in the alley, that 
an ambush had not been prepared, 
Another had sauntered toward the door 
through which Riley had entered. 

The waiter returned, and placed be- 
fore Riley a glass and a bottle set in 


a holder. Riley tossed a coin to the 
table. The waiter picked it up, put it 
into his pocket, sneered, and went 
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back to his station against the opposite 
wall. 

Riley put the cigarette aside and 
picked up the botile and the glass. The 
latter, a glance told him, was dirty. An 
unwashed glass had been served him 
purposely, of course, but he had or- 
dered the drink, and he would be ex- 
pected to take it. 

He put the bottle down again, reached 
in his coat pocket and took out a clean 
handkerchief. Deliberately, knowing 
that the eyes of every man in the room 
were upon him, he began cleaning and 
polishing the glass, 

He heard a gasp from one of the 
tables and a glow warmed him. Red 
Riley felt that he was proving himself. 
He looked across the room, and his 
eyes met those of the burly waiter 
squarely. The latter sneered again, but 
he glanced away. 

Riley filled the glass and drank. He 
set the glass down and smacked his lips. 
He picked up the cigarette again, pufied 
at it, sending another cloud of smoke 
toward the ceiling. Next he yawned 
deliberately and with malice afore- 
thought. 

From one of the tables in the corner 
came a soft voice: 

“Some dude, that Red Riley! He 
has to clean a glass before he’ll drink 
out of it!” 

Riley turned his head slowly and 
looked toward the corner. None of 
them was glancing at him, but he saw 
a pair of shoulders here and there heav- 
ing, and a chuckle came from another 
table. Riley’s face flushed. He did not 
doubt that the moment for combat was 
at hand, but his show of bravado was 
not ended. He had begun; he could 
not stop now. He cleared his throat, 
and there was instant silence. 

“T always clean a glass when [ drink 
after a dog!” he said in sibilant tones 
that carried to the four walls of the 


room. 
The chuckle stopped as if the man 
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had been choked. There was deadly 
silence again. A chair scraped against 
the floor, but that was all. Tense, 
ready, Riley waited. The crucial mo- 
ment passed. He wiped his lips, put 
the handkerchief into his pocket, and 
got up. Still no man made a move 
against him. He began to hope that 
the gang had other plans for that eve- 
ning and would not risk a row that 
might disarrange them. 

He walked along the wall toward the 
alley door. The detective had passed 
by this time, Riley supposed. Just be- 
fore he opened the door, he would slip 
the currency from the wallet, and drop 
the wallet to the floor. If it was found 
there, arrests in this hostile gang would 
follow. Riley would be escaping him- 
self and causing confusion among his 
foes. 

His hand touched the knob. Once 
more the soft voice came from the 
corner of the room. 

“Moll buzzer!” 

There was a wealth of disgust in the 
two words. Red Riley was a gangster, 
a burglar, a man of parts in the under- 
world. To call him a “moll buzzer,” 
a robber of women, a man without 
courage enough to steal from other 
men, the limit of insult as Red 
Riley understood it. 

He whirled angrily, his face, flaming 
again, his chin thrust out, his little eyes 
glittering like those of a snake. 

“If that crack was made at me,’ he 
snapped, “suppose the gent that made it 


stands up and lets me get a good look 


was 


at his ugly mug!” 

There was silence for an instant and 
then a chair scraped against the floor 
again and a man stood up. Red Riley 
him before, but he 
now. He was 


noticed 


instantly 


had not 
; 

knew him 
“Shifty” Slade, gang chief, the most 
cruel and most formidable in the city. 
Riley had not known that Slade had 
allied this particular 


himself with 














crowd; the knowledge had not been 
spread through the underworld. 

Slade walked forward to within ten 
feet of him, his fists upon his hips, a 
sneer upon his face. 

“IT made the crack, Riley!” he said. 
“And I made it straight at you. I say 
you're a moll buzzer, a guy with no 
nerve, a third-rate dip tryin’ to pose as 
a burglar. Now I’m waitin’ to see 
what you’re goin’ to do about it!” 

That meant fight. One of the gang- 
sters rushed to the door to prevent out- 
siders entering; two others hurried to 
the swinging doors for the same rea- 
son. Red Riley hurled his cap to the 
floor, bellowed like a bull, and launched 
himself forward. 

He had not expected to have an easy 
time of it and he did not. Shifty Slade 
was a match for him physically. They 
crashed in the middle of the room, and 
Slade’s one shout to his friends was to 
the effect that this was his personal 
fight, a duel between gang leaders, and 
that he was not asking for help and did 
not expect any to be offered. It would 
be an ordinary thing to shoot down Red 
Riley or slit him with a knife; it would 
be a theme of glory for Slade to break 
the rival gangster with his bare hands. 

Back and forth across the room they 
fought, each trying to break away from 
the other’s grasp and send home a 
punch. Face to face they stood, when 
they had separated, and rained blows 
upon each other, blows that failed to 
mark a face, yet broke down stamina. 
Crouched against the walls, Slade’s 
gangsters watched the combat, urging 
him on with whispers. 

For five minutes it endured, and then 
Slade began to give ground a little. He 
had not the powers of endurance that 
Red Riley possessed, nor the incentive 
for winning. Riley knew that he could 
expect no mercy if he lost ; he would be 
tossed into the alley, a bruised and 
broken thing, or else finished and car- 
ried to the river to be found by the har- 
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bor police the following day. He could 
expect scant mercy if he won, unless he 
gained from these gangsters enough 
admiration to move them to allow him 


to go. 
Again Slade attacked, and Riley 
caught the flash of a knife. He grap- 


pled with his man, seized his wrist, bent 
it across one of his knees, trying to 
break it. He did not succeed, but Slade 
dropped the knife and it clattered to 
the floor. 

The gangsters were murmuring 
louder now, and Riley knew by glanc- 
ing at their faces that they did not take 
kindly to seeing their new leader beaten. 
There would be no shooting, Riley 
knew, for these men did not carry re- 
volvers or automatics unless they were 
out to perform certain work. They 
were liable to be picked up by the police 
at any time. They were known men 
with prison records, and it would go 
doubly hard with them to be found with 
weapons in their possession. 

But they had knives and could use 
them. Riley did not doubt that any 
man in that room would hand Slade 
another knife if he got the opportunity. 
He caught Slade again, bent him back- 
ward, smashed his fist at the man’s 
face. The growls of those against the 
wall increased; they snarled and drew 
closer. 

At last they rushed! Riley hurled 
Slade from him against the foremost of 
them, checking their advance, but the 
others kept on. They piled against him, 
tried to overwhelm him, tried to get in 
blows with fists and knives. Riley 
sprang to the nearest corner and 
fought them off. 

Their very numbers were hindering 
them, and Riley saw that they realized 
it. Some of them drew off, and the 
others prepared for another rush. 
Once more Riley saw the light flash 
from the blades of knives. He sup- 
posed that this was to be the end. 
There was a mist before his eyes. The 
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blood seemed to be pounding at his tem- 
ples, and through the mist he saw them 
start toward him. 

He sprang forward to them 
halfway, and they bore him back. A 
knife touched his arm. He darted 
aside and stretched one of his foes on 
the floor with a single blow; but he 
was fighting a losing battle, he knew. 

Presently somebody hurled himself 
through the swinging doors, past the 
two guards who had been stationed 
there. Riley glanced in that direction, 
hoping almost hope that it 
would be some of his own gang. He 
saw a medium-sized man who wore 
spectacles and who was dressed like a 
merchant of means, and_ his 
momentary hope died. He noted this 
man rushed toward him—another foe, 


meet 


against 


small 


perhaps. 

But he was not a foe. 

“Smash into them!” the newcomer 
cried. “A dozen against one is unfair 


odds! I shall assist you!” 

He was at Red Riley’s side as he 
finished speaking, and his fists were 
working like twin pistons. He drove 
back the gangsters and urged the stag- 
gering Riley toward the door. 

“Back, ruffians!” he cried. “Can you 
not fight fair?” 

At any other time, Riley would have 
laughed at that question, but he was be- 
yond laughing now. He did not pre- 
tend to guess why this man had taken 
sides with him against half a score and 
he did not care. He felt fresh strength 
come to him and fought as well as 
before. 

Now they had reached the door, and 
the mysterious newcomer had hurled 
the guard to one side. Now they were 
out in the alley, and the cool air struck 
upon them and seemed to give them 
strength anew. But the gangsters were 
not done; they continued to crowd 
ward, carrying on the battle, fighting 
new 


tor- 


almost silently. Riley and_ his 


comrade retreated slowly, stopping now 
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and then to repel a rush, guarding al- 
ways against a knife thrust in the semi- 
gloom of the alley. 

They came to a tiny cross alley where 
only two men could stand side by side, 
and their them into it, 
Riley was almost exhausted now, but 
his companion apparently was not. The 
man who fought beside him, who wore 
spectacles and had not taken the trouble 
to remove them, stood the brunt of the 
fighting and cried encouragement. 
“Chastise them severely!” he shouted. 
[rounce the ugly thugs, my friend!” 
“Back!” Red Riley gasped. “On to 
the street!” 

He knew he could not fight much 
longer, and he knew that, if they could 
win through the little alley and to the 
street, they would be safe for the mo- 


toes forced 


ment. The gangsters would not follow 
them to the well-lighted avenue be- 
yond. 

Back they went, foot by foot. 
Riley’s arms seemed as lead and he 
knew that his blows lacked force. Once 
more he felt the prick of a_ knife 
against his forearm. Two foes passed 
and began attacking from the rear, but 
the man who wore the spectacles sprang 
aside to attend to them, drove them 
against the wall, forced them in front 


again. 
“To the street!” Riley gasped. 
“Back to the street! It’s our—only 


chance!” 

His comrade’s answer came like a 
shock: “It is a blind alley, my young 
friend. It is impossible for us to reach 
the street!” 

CHAPTER III. 
FOR A CAUSE, 


RECRUITS 


they were trapped! They had 


S° 


their backs to a wall, with a 
human wolf pack before them. Now 
the gangsters realized their victims’ 


predicament and began urging one an- 
other on in louder tones, while knives 
flashed in the fitful light that came be- 

















tween the buildings from the wide 
street they could not reach. 

It was no time for talk. Red Riley 
knew that the man who wore the spec- 
tacles was beside him again, once more 
taking the greater share of the battle 
upon himself, for he was much the 
fresher of the two. He bellowed a 
challenge, sprang forward, and smashed 
a fist into the face of one of the gang- 
sters. 

But Riley realized that they could not 
keep it up for long. He doubted not 
that one or two of their foes had gone 
to the near-by resorts for reinforce- 
ments. Word would be spread from 
barroom to barroom where such men 
congregated that there was fair game 
in the little alley—Red Riley, of a rival 
clan, and a peculiar stranger who had 
dared befriend him and fight for him. 
They would come with a rush, eager to 
use fists or knives in the dark and gloat 
over their victory afterward. 

Riley began to think that he had 
reached the end of earthly existence, 
There remained nothing except the 
chance to do as well as possible before 
the end. He had no weapon, not even 
a pocketknife large enough to use in 
the fray. He was forced to give way 
with the bespectacled man. Back they 
went, foot by foot, fighting and disput- 
ing every inch of the way. They came 
to a flight of three or four steps that 
ran up to a door and dashed up them, 
for it gave them some slight advantage 
of position. There they fought, as the 
gangsters charged from the front and 
from either side. 

“Attack them with a vim!” cried the 
bespectacled one. “Teach them that they 
cannot stand against proper men!” 

Riley made no answer, for he had 
need of all his breath. It was coming 
in painful gasps now, and he had a con- 
tinual fear of feeling the hot slash of a 
knife. He tried to gather his remain- 
ing strength. He struck and kicked, 
hurled them back down the steps as 


, 
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well as he could, but without hope of 
ultimate victory. The issue was merely 
being delayed, he felt. The battle 
would be over soon. 

Once more a knife ripped at him, this 
time’ through his left sleeve. The 
wound was not deep, but the stinging 
prick of the blade seemed to enrage 
him the more. He realized that he 
was trying to screech. He charged 
down the steps and hurled them away ; 
then sprang back beside his comrade. 

“T’m—almost done!” he gasped. 

“Courage, my young friend!” 

“There’s no—chance!” 

And then it happened—the thing for 
which Riley and his companion had not 
been looking. They might have 
guessed that the door at the top of that 
little flight of steps led into the rear 
hall of a lodging house, but they had 
given no thought to it, except that Riley 
had tried it at first, and had found it 
locked. 

Now the door was thrown open sud- 
denly. Riley had been leaning against 
it, bracing himself, and so had his 
companion. They tottered and 
sprawled inside. Red Riley sensed, 
even as he struck the floor, that the 
door had been slammed shut again and 
their foes barred out. A woman’s voice 
struck upon his ears, but he could not 
understand the words. 

Riley was busy getting to his feet. 

The rage of battle was still within 
him. He did not try to understand. 
The man who wore the spectacles took 
him by one arm and lifted him. He 
found himself leaning against a wall in 
a poorly lighted hall, gasping, dizzy, 
blinking at the light just inside the 
closed door, struggling to realize that 
he was safe for the moment. 

He looked at the woman who stood 
before him—rubbed his eyes and looked 
again. She was of medium size, 
dressed in an evening gown, jewels 
glittering on her fingers. Over her face 
was a black mask. Red Riley felt sure 
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that she was no woman of his acquaint- 
ance. He wondered what she was do- 
ing in such a place, why she wore the 
mask, and why she had rescued him 
and the man who wore spectacles. 

Riley staggered away from the wall 
and started to gasp his thanks; but his 
companion was before hiin. 

“My dear madam,” he said, “I fail 
to find words strong enough to thank 
you for what you have done. We were 
in perilous straits. Another five min- 
utes, and those wolves would have de- 
voured us.” 

This strange, bespectacled man did 
not appear to think it peculiar that the 
woman wore a mask and was dressed 
like a princess, yet was in the rear hall 
of such a place. Red Riley gulped and 
tried to force his breathing to normal 
again, 

“Come this way, please,” the woman 
said. 

She walked down the hall, and they 
staggered weakly after her. They came 
to a stairway and went up one flight. 
There the masked woman opened a 
door and ushered them into a room. 

Red Riley gasped when they entered. 
It was furnished lavishly and in excel- 
lent taste. There was a piano; there 
were books and pictures. Through an 
open door could be seen another room 
furnished as lavishly. Riley rubbed at 
his eyes again. 

“Allow me to thank you again, ma- 
dam,” the voice of his companion 
came to him, ‘And allow me to intro- 
duce myself. J am Professor James 
Xenophon Salwick, holding the chair 
of physics in the university, and an 
authority on anthropology. My young 
friend is known, I believe, as Red Riley. 
At least that is what I gathered from 
remarks dropped by his assailants.” 

“No names, you fool!” Riley blurted 
out. 

“T beg your pardon?” said the pro- 
fessor. “Would you be discourteous 





enough to refuse your proper name to 
a lady who has just saved your life?” 

“T think I can understand,” the 
woman said. “There are times when it 
is dahgerous to mention names. May 
T ask how it happens that you two were 
fighting those gangsters?” 

“They attacked this young man in a 
dive in the alley, and I went to his 
assistance,” said the professor. “It 
was not from a pure motive of gal- 
lantry, however. I had an ax to grind, 
as the saying is.” 

“Indeed ?” 

“A few days ago I determined to be- 
come a professional criminal. I have 
been searching for a pal—lI believe that 
is the term. It came to my mind when 
I saw the combat begin that, if I gave 
assistance to this young man, he would 
be grateful enough to combine forces 
with me in my endeavors.” 

“T’ll stand by you any time, old 
scout!” Red Riley said. “And believe 
me, you'll need it. That man I fought 
was Shifty Slade, and most of the 
others belonged to his gang.” 

“Shifty Slade!” the woman gasped. 
“You fought him? Oh! Let me thank 
you for that!” 

“You got it in for Slade?” 

“Do not ask a lady impertinent ques- 
Professor Salwick said. “And 
kindly refrain from murdering the 
English language. It has more 
than a cat, yet they are almost ex- 
hausted.” 

“TI don’t get this!” Riley gasped. 
“Here’s a jane dressed up like a million 
dollars and wearin’ a mask——” 

“Probably about to attend a masquer- 
ade ball,” said the professor. “If you 
are going to be my comrade, young 


” 


tions, 


lives 


” 


man, I’d suggest——— 

“IT didn’t say I was ready to hook up 
with you. I want to know what I’m 
doin’, I’ve got a sort of gang of my 
own, you understand; and I don’t know 
this jane. I can smell a trap as far as 


the next man!” 














“Why, you ungrateful puppy!” the 
professor exploded. “Apologize to the 
lady instantly; and let me assure you 
that you are to—er—hook up with me 
to such an extent as | wish.” 

“You're a hot sketch as a criminal!” 

“Is he?” asked the masked woman. 
“Or, on the other hand, is he just a lit- 
tle bit more clever than the usual run 
of men? Think it over, Mr. Red 
Riley.” 

“You're mighty free with my name, 
but I don’t remember hearin’ yours,” 
Riley said. 

“You may call me Madam Madcap— 
many persons do.” 

“What an ingenuous sobriquet!” the 
professor gasped. “It is charming— 
charming !” 

“T hope to make it feared—in certain 
quarters!” Madam Mladcap returned. 

Riley was breathing normally now 
and the lust of battle had left him. He 
was alert again, keen, every sense on 
edge, once more the careful, cunning 
Ked Riley who had led-his gangsters 
to so many victories. 

He began to look into the situation 
with some attempt to analyze it. Riley 
seldom acted on impulse and, had he 
but known it, he was a deep student of 
psychology. He could study the human 
animal, could Red Riley, but unthink- 
ingly did not attribute his success in ne- 
farious lines to that fact. 

“Well, thanks for helpin’ us out,” he 
said, “and now I we'll slide. 
There’s a front door to this joint, I 
suppose.” 

“My dear Mr. Riley, it would be dis- 
courteous to rush away so abruptly 
without expressing in greater measure 
Professor Salwick 


guess 


our gratification,” 
declared. 

“I’ve expressed it all that I know 
how,” Riley said. “Me for the front 
exit.” 

Madam Madcap sat down at one end 
of the long table in the middle of the 
room, and Riley stood before her, 
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plucking at his lower lip and wonder- 
ing whether it would be all right to 
go now. The professor appeared to be 
in no hurry. 

“Sit down!” Madam Madcap said. 

“T guess I’d better be goin’,” Riley 
remarked. 

“One moment! 
are you not?” 

“T don’t like that line of talk.” 

“Of course he is a criminal!” Pro- 
fessor Salwick put in. ‘Nobody ever 
suspected him of being anything else. 
He was born to the purple as far as 
being a criminal is concerned. He is a 
congenital criminal. Now I was born 
to another sphere, unhappily, and am 
becoming a criminal through study. I 
start with a handicap, no doubt, but 
hope for some measure of success.” 


You are a criminal, 


“By goin’ around and advertisin’ it ?” 
Red Riley asked. “My private opinion 
is that I’m dealin’ with a couple 0’ 
nuts 1’ 

“What a quaint idiom!” the profes- 

“The other evening an- 
who invaded my poor 
apartment for the purpose of theft, 
said something similar. He was a won- 
derful type—asked me where I sup- 
posed he was from. Had an aversion 
to telling me his real name—fancy !” 

“T’ve got enough of this!” Riley 
said. “I’ll be on my way!” 

“The lady has not excused us,” Pro- 
fessor Salwick said. 

“Well, what’s the use of 


sor exclaimed. 


other crook, 


” 





“Tf you'll sit down—for just a mo- 
ment,” Madam Madcap _ begged. 
“Thank you! I shall try to explain. I 
saw the attack in the alley and was 
eager to rescue you. You were fighting 
against fearful odds and against brutal 
men. I cannot understand why your 
faces and your clothing are not in tat- 
ters.” 

“T ain’t so worse with my fists,” Riley 
said. 

“T may that I have taken a 


state 
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course of lessons in pugilism,” the pro- 
fessor remarked, 

“And you sure graduated!” Riley 
added, with admiration. “If ever lI 
saw a man 

“Mrs. Madcap has the floor!” Pro- 
fessor Salwick reminded him. “A 
quaint name, that—Mrs. Madcap !— 
or was it Madam Madcap? No mat- 
ter!” 

“You perhaps are mystified at my ap- 
pearance and especially at the mask,” 
Madam Madcap said. “I put on the 
mask before opening the door for you. 
I did not know your identities, you see.” 

“Quite right, Madam Madcap—you 
did quite right!” said the professor. 

“Why should a jane want to hide her 
face?” Riley asked. “I wouldn’t mind 
takin’ a peek at it myself.” 

“Perhaps you may—under certain 
conditions,’ Madam Madcap - said. 
“For I am going to make you an offer. 
Mr. Riley, you are a gangster. I have 
heard your name often. And you, 
Professor Salwick, call yourself a 
criminal. You are eccentric, | make 
bold to say—but perhaps you are 
playing a new and deep game. At 
least, I suspect as much.” 

“You flatter me, Madam Madcap!” 
the professor said. “The truth of the 
matter is as I have related. I decided 
a few evenings ago to become a crimi- 
nal—er, crook! There is more money 
in it than there is in teaching physics, 
and there is adventure, romance! My 
start is auspicious, to say the least. 
For instance, I have gone into battle, 
and have been rescued by a beautiful 
lady.” The professor bowed. 

“Perhaps you'll change your mind 











when I remove my mask,” she said, 
laughing a bit. “If you are a crimi- 
nal—a man of . 
“Let us say that I am!” 
“Very well! If this pose of yours 
is a part of your stock in trade, it is 
clever. If you are being your natural 


the underworld—— 


self, then it is possible that your very 
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attitude will be your best protection, 
Now, so that we may understand one 
another, let me say that I am a crimi- 
nal myself.” 

“Never heard of you!” Riley sneered. 

“Have you ever been in Paris?” she 
asked. 

“No.” 

“Possibly that explains it.” 

“Ah!” the professor cried. “I see it 
now! You are one of those clever Con- 
tinental women of whom I have read. 
You play the game with strategy and 
wit! Clever, clever woman! If there 
is any way in which we can serve you 
we shall——’” 

“T am starting work in this city,” she 
replied. “I have very few associates as 
yet, and I am looking for recruits.” 

“T shall enlist!” the professor ex- 
claimed. 

“[’'m a bit particular who I hook 
up with!” said Riley. 

“Do not mind my young friend—he 
will come around to our way of think- 
“Madam, you 
have beauty and cleverness. I am a sci- 
entific man and can bring to the organi- 
zation knowledge of methods that ordi- 
nary crooks little suspect exist. Mr. 
Red Riley is a common thug and can 
take care of the violence & 

“Where do you get that stuff?” Riley 
demanded. “Thug, am I? Say, bo, 
there ain’t a safe in town I can’t see 
the inside of if I take a notion, and it’s 
worth my time.” 


ing!” Salwick declared. 





“No doubt you have your uses,” 
Salwick said, trying to pour oil on the 
waters, “Kindly proceed, madam.” 


“Tf you are genuine men of the un- 
derworld, you know the loyalty that 


should be due comrades.” 


“The honor among thieves—I heard 
of it!” the professor said. 

“T am engaged in a certain enter- 
prise and I can use you two men,” she 
continued. “There will be plenty of 


profit, I assure you, and there will be 
fame for you in the underworld, too, 














for within a short time the name of 
Madam Madcap will be known well 
throughout the city.” 

“Nothing could be more appropri- 
ate,” said the professor. “I am fortu- 
nate in allying myself with you so soon 
after adopting my new vocation.” 

“Well, I ain’t turnin’ down any good 
bets!” Riley said. “Let’s get down to 
cases!” 

“It is very simple!” Madam Madcap 
continued. “You are to trust me, of 
course. You are to accept my com- 
mands and execute them loyally, and 
you are not to ask questions!” 

“About what?’ Riley wanted to 
know. 

“You are asking them already,” she 
reminded him. 

“Yes, but what’s the lay °” 

“That is something I do not intend 
to tell you until | am sure that you 
are loyal,” she replied. “You'll not be 
asked to do things you have not done 
before. There will be plenty of money 
for you.” 

“IT don’t jump off any roofs blind- 
folded!” Riley told her. “You may be 
a female cop, for all I know.” 

“Why, you impertinent rascal!” the 
professor exclaimed. “I have half a 
notion to chastise you!” 

“T can tell you this,’ Madam Madcap 
said. “I have a mission to perform. 
It has to do with certain men who must 
be pttnished—and some who are to be 
robbed. Do you know Hamilton 
Brone?” 

“IT know the man,” the professor 
said. “He is a young millionaire who 
wastes oceans of money on frivolities. 
[ at one time approached him to get 
him to endow a chair of anthropology 
in our institution. The confounded 
rascal told me that he needed all his 
funds for the rearing of fancy chickens. 
I ascertained afterward that he spoke 
a falsehood—he has no chicken farm, 


or anything of the sort.” 
“He’s got a chicken farm, all right— 
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pastures ’em in the cabarets,” Red Riley 
said. 

“Hamilton Brone is concerned in my 
enterprise,” Madam Madcap told them. 

“If you’re out to pluck that guy and 
there’s any chance of doin’ it, I’m in!” 
Riley said. 

Madam Madcap raised her hands and 
removed her mask. Professor Sal- 
wick uttered a little cry of delight, 


and Riley gasped his admiration 
frankly. 

She probably was twenty-four. Her 
features were regular, charming. 


There was an adorable dimple just 
where a dimple should nestle against 
the chin. Her eyes were blue, and her 
hair was almost golden. 

“Some chicken!” Riley gasped. 

“Sir!” thundered the professor. 
“Madam, allow me to say that you are 
charming.” 

“Thank you. I have often heard that 
before,” she said. 

“It’s bunk!” Riley exclaimed. “You 
ain’t any more a crook than a preach- 
er’s wife could be! With that face?” 

“Young man, you have been judging 
female criminals by the lower order,” 
the professor told him. “Madam Mad- 
cap is one of those clever Continental 
women 44 

“I did not say interrupted. 

“Ah, madam, but allow me to exer- 
cise my brain!” the professor pro- 
tested. “I can see it at a glance.” 

“It takes nerve to go against a man 
like Hamilton Brone!” Riley declared. 

“And he is the least of them, by 
far,” Madam Madcap said. 

“Then I quit!” Riley said. “You 
know as much concernin’ the game as I 
do about runnin’ a cattle ranch!” 

“I could convince you easily, if I 
wished to do so,” she “There 
is not an expression in the vernacular 
of crookdom that I do not know. I 
can tell you all the methods used in 
different lines. You see, my father was 
a famous criminal.” 





so!” she 


said. 
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“What was his name?” Riley asked. 

“That is one question [’ll not an- 
swer—yet,” she said. “You are merely 
to obey orders blindly and get your re- 
ward. If you do not like the reward, 
you can stop.” 

“T ain’t followin’ any woman who 
looks as soft as you!” Riley told her. 
“You ain’t got any nerve—I can tell.” 

“Perhaps I shall convince you to the 
contrary.” 

“It’s bunk! Professor, if you want 
to hook up with this jane, go ahead and 
do it. I’m goin’ to walk out the front 
door of this buildin’ and go about my 
business.’ 

“T regret that I cannot allow that,” 
Madam Madcap said. “You have seen 
my face, and have heard a little of my 
plans. Of course, I could have some 
member of my organization make away 
with you, but I do not care to do so 
as present. Murders are so messy.” 

Riley stared at her in astonishment. 

The professor blinked his eyes rap- 
idly. “I—er—did not engage to mur- 
der,” he said. 

“T promise you there shall be nothing 
of the sort,” Madam Madcap replied. 
“Murder is not a part of my plan.” 

“Murder or not, I ain’t got any busi- 
ness mixin’ up in this,” said Riley. “I 
belong to a gang now Ee 

“Perhaps I can use some of them 
later,” Madam Madcap interrupted. 

“T can’t see it that way.” 

“But I cannot allow you to go now, 
knowing as much as you do,” she per- 
sisted. 








“What’s to stop me?” Red Riley 
asked. 
Madam Madcap raised her voice. 


“Sambo!” she called. 
There entered from the adjoining 


room, immediately, the largest negro 
Riley ever had seen. 
of a brute. 
massive, there were rolls of muscle on 
his arms and shoulders, he towered over 
six feet. 


His face was that 
His gnarled hands were 
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Professor 


“A Nubian slave!” 
wick gasped. 

“Sambo,” said Madam Madcap, “do 
you see that man in the chair at the 
end of the table?” 

She pointed her finger at Riley, and 
Sambo nodded that he saw. 

“He does not wish to join us, 
Sambo, and I desire him to do so,” she 
went on. ‘He will understand later 
and possibly be glad. Just now he 
wishes to leave, and I cannot allow it.” 

“He won't leave, miss!’ Sambo said. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A NEW SENSATION. 


ED RILEY’S eyes bulged and he 
measured the distance to the door, 
deciding instantly that he could not 
reach it if Sambo essayed to prevent 
him. The giant negro grinned and ex- 
tended his half-closed hands a few 
inches, as if about to grasp something 
by the throat and choke the life out of 
it. 

“Man,” Sambo said, “I’se got mah 
ordahs an’ I’se gwine carry ’em out. 
Y’all better submit, man! Don’t you 
go foh to rile me none, or I’se liable 
to get vilent—plumb vi'lent!” 


“Keep away from me, you big 
dinge!” Red Riley exclaimed. “You 


put your black paws on me, and I'll just 
naturally make chocolate fudge out of 
you!” 

“How you do talk!” Sambo said. 


Professor Salwick felt called upon 
to enter the conversation. 
“Mr. Red Riley, in the circum- 


stances, | should advise that you concur 
in the wishes of the gentleman of color. 
He seems amply able to carry out his 
designs.” 

“But, what’s the big idea?’ Riley 
wanted to know. ‘‘What’s he goin’ to 
do and where's he goin’ to take me 
and why? I ain’t goin’ to join any gang 
unless I want to! Think I’m a kid to 














I’ve got a right to get 


be abducted? 
out of here!” 

“But I need you in my organization,” 
Madam Madcap said, “and I am sure 
you will be glad to join with me when 
you understand.” 


~ “But how am I goin’ to understand 
when you won't let me ask any ques- 
tions ?” 

“Do I, Professor James Xenophon 
Salwick, not unknown to fame among 
scientists, ask questions?” the profes- 
sor thundered. “I take it that you are 
a very reluctant criminal. Here is an 
enterprise that promises work and re- 
ward, and you are inclined to forego 
it.” 

“You can bet your sweet life I am!” 
Red Riley remarked. “When I dive in 
to take a switn, I want to be sure my 
head ain’t goin’ to hit bottom.” 

“What a quaint idiom—or is it a 
simile? No matter!” said the profes- 
sor. ‘Allow me to suggest that it 
would be a capital idea and a move of 
wisdom for you to adhere to the pro- 
gram of Mrs. Madcap—or was _ it 
Madam Madcap? No matter!’ 

“I think Shiity Slade smashed me 
one on the head that upset my brain, 
that’s what I think!” Riley exclaimed. 
“T don’t think you folks are real! 
Here’s a jane dressed up like a million 
dollars, and she’s been wearin’ a mask, 
and here’s a nut that talks like a word 
factory, and a big smoke that looks like 
a gorilla——” 

“I’se not used to 
widge!” Sambo put in. 

“Tf you want to hook up with this 
skirt in her little deal, professor, you 
step right in and do it,” Riley added, 
“As for me, I’m 


insultin’ lang- 


ignoring the negro. 
on my -way!” 

He was, and rapidly. He sprang for 
the door, for Sambo had moved a few 
feet away from it. He reached it—and 


was jerked violently backward. 
“Don’t you rile me, man!” he heard 
Sambo say. 
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Red Riley felt his feet leave the floor 
and realized that the giant Sambo had 
lifted him bodily. Though still weak 
from his battle in the alley, Riley was 
not the man to submit without opposi- 
tion in such an He at- 
tempted to kick and strike, but merely 
succeeded in himself. 
Sambo grinned again, and then laughed 
aloud, holding the squirming, kicking 
Red Riley to one side, out of reach of 
the blows of his fists and feet. 

Riley ceased struggling, knowing the 
futility of resistance. He was begin- 
ning to be a bit interested, too, despite 
his determination not to be. Sambo 
tucked him beneath one arm, held both 
his wrists in the grasp of one hand, 
dragged his feet on the floor, and so 
carried him into the hallway. 
got me 


emergency. 


exhausting 


“Man, you ’most riled!” 
Sainbo said. 

Without further remark, the giant 
negro carried Riley speedily along the 
hall, up another flight of stairs, and 
opened a door. Still holding Riley be- 
neath his arm, the negro reached for a 
switch and turned on the electric 
lights. 

Riley gasped in mingled terror and 
surprise. The room was enough to 
make him gasp. It was of medium 
size, and there was not a bit of furni- 
ture in it; but in the center were two 
steel cages about eight feet square, each 
supplied with an iron bunk and a metal 


stool. Red Riley, who had been incar- 
cerated a few times, shuddered. The 
cages certainly looked like detention 


cells. 

“Y'all e’n pick th’ 
Sambo offered with a 
hand. 

“You goin’ to put me in one of them 


one you wants,” 
wave of his 


things ?” 
“T is, boss. IT’se gwine lock you in 
one o’ dem things.” 
“What's the idea? 
gow ?” 
“It am no jail, 


Is this a hoose- 


’’ Sambo replied. “But 


CS SE 


ms 
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you is gwine remain in dat li’l’ cell until 
y'all gets some brains in yoah haid!” 

“Tt can’t be done!” Red Riley de- 
clared. “You may throw me in there 
now, you big hunk of chocolate, but you 
can’t get away with it for very long. 
I'll let out a roar that they’ll hear at 
the nearest police station. I'll have this 
house raided and investigated in about 
an hour and seventeen minutes! They 
may shoot a lot of questions at me 
and send me up for six months as a 
vag, but I'll fix that masked jane and 
you at the same time!” 

Sambo grinned down at him. “How 
y’all do talk!” he said. “Dis hyah room 
am sound-proof, man. You couldn’t 
make a noise dat could be heard down 
in de street. An’, if y’all do get noisy 
and pesterin’ ’round, I’se liable to get 
riled an’ turn bad. I ain’t choked any- 
body to deaf foh more’n a month!” 

“What’s that?” Riley gasped. 

“An’ I certainly misses mah exer- 
cise,” Sambo added, opening and clos- 
ing his big hands spasmodically. 

Without further argument, he threw 
his captive into one of the little cells, 
slammed and locked the door, and put 
the key into his pocket. Then Sambo 
grinned again. 

“T’ink it ovah, white man—t’ink it 
ovah!” he advised ; and then he snapped 
out the lights and departed. Riley 
heard the key turned in the lock of the 
outer door. 

On the floor below, Professor Sal- 
wick was in close conversation with 
Madam Madcap. 

“Tt is my wish that you do these 
things I have told you,” she said, “and 
ask no questions about it at the pres- 
ent time. You are willing?” 

“More than willing—delighted!” 


Professor Salwick asstired her. 

“And you are to forget that you are 
a criminal while in the presence of 
other persons, of course. A great deal 
depends upon our work to-night. I 
have been prepared for some time, but 


had almost despaired of getting the 
proper man for the task, until good for- 
tune brought you to my door.” 

“Say, rather, that it was my good 
fortune to be rescued by such a charm- 
ing woman,’ the professor replied. 
“But one thing troubles me—l shall 
have to have evening dress. I have re- 
tained my apartment uptown, of course, 
though engaging a room in this—er— 
nefarious district. Or may a district 
be nefarious? No matter!” 

“We have ample time,” said Madam 
Madcap. ‘We shall drive to your 
apartment, and I'll take a spin through 
the park while you are dressing.” 

“Pardon me, but will it not occa- 
sion remarks if you are seen in the 
streets in this district in such gorgeous 
attire?” 

Madam Madcap laughed. “Kindly 
give me credit for having everything 
arranged,” she replied. “This house, 
for instance—I purchased it through 
an agent three months ago and forced 
all the tenants to vacate. I have had 
it remodeled in part. As for the rest 
—everything is in readiness.” 

She touched a bell on the table, and 
Sambo appeared. 

“How about Mr. Riley?” she asked. 

“He am t’inkin’ it ovah.” 

“Very well. We'll start in five min- 
utes,” said Madam Madcap. 

Sambo disappeared. Madam Mad- 
cap took up the mask and fixed it over 
her face again. It was a serviceable 
mask, and its lines were such that they 
destroyed identity effectually. 

“You are sure, professor, that you 
understand ?” she asked. 

“T shall not disappoint you,” the pro- 
fessor promised. 

“Tt is my intention, in time, to make 
the acquaintance of Mr. Hamilton 
Brone, of course, but I intend to play 
the game in a certain way, and J shall 
expect you to be alert, ready to listen 
to my orders, and to aid me in anything 
I may undertake.” 














“You may depend upon me, Madam 
Madcap.” 

“Then, there is another matter. I 
speak of it now just to get it fixed in 
your mind. There is a man named 
Brute Wilger; I want you to locate 
him, later. Also a man known as Gen- 
tleman Joe Marget. You already have 
met Shifty Slade. I shall have to 
smooth over your trouble with him. 
You see, professor, I want those three 
men in my organization.” 

“T shall endeavor to locate them to- 
morrow.” 

“Do not try it until I have told you 
exactly how I wish you to approach 
them,” she warned. 

“Certainly not!” 

“If I find that you conduct yourself 
properly to-night, I may have more 
faith in you, and give you certain knowl- 
edge——” 

“Pray do not disturb yourself, 
Madam Madcap!” the professor inter- 
rupted. “At your leisure—at your lei- 
sure! It is a pleasure to serve you even 
without knowing your ultimate object.” 

“If I accept you as a loyal helper,” 
she continued, “you will, sooner or 
later, probably be introduced into a cer- 
tain mansion far uptown, where there 
is a gem of a butler named Jordan. A 
young lady is mistress of the mansion. 
Her name is Dorcas Darcan. But, un- 
til I give you permission, you are not 
to mention that name to anybody.” 

“T have forgotten it already,” 
professor declared. 

Madam Madcap glanced at the clock 
on the wall. “I think that it is time 
for us to go,” she said. 

She went into the hall with Profes- 
sor Salwick at her heels. Delight was 
written largely on the professor’s face. 
Being a member of the criminal class, 
he had decided, was a pleasure. It af- 


the 


forded an escape from monotony and 
routine, promised adventure and profit. 

They went to the lower floor and 
along the hall there, and came to a lit- 
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tle door which Madam Madcap opened. 
The professor saw before him a mar- 
row, dark passage. Through this he 
followed Madam Madcap for a distance 
of fifty feet, and then she flashed an 
electric torch. Before them was an- 
other door and, beside it, a woman’s 
long cloak on a hook. Madam Madcap 
took the cloak down, and Professor Sal- 
wick held it for her. Then she unlocked 
and opened the door. 

They emerged in an alley less than 
twenty feet from the side street, where 
a limousine was standing at the curb. 
Sambo was holding the door open. 
They hurried along the wall and across 
the walk, and sprang into. the limousine. 
Sambo went in front and got behind the 
wheel. Madam Madcap gave him the 
address of the apartment house where 
the professor had his rooms. 

Once there, the professor hurried in- 
side, his heart fluttering at the romance 
of it and the unusual haste, and Madam 
Madcap had Sambo drive her around 
in the park for half an hour. At the 
end of that time, the limousine stopped 
before the apartment house again, and 
the professor got in, carrying a suit 
case. 

“T shall keep evening clothes at my 
downtown address hereafter,’ he ex- 
plained. 

“Very good. You'll have need of 
evening dress regularly for some time,” 
Madam Madcap answered. 

“When I decided to become a crimi- 
nal,” the professor said, clearing his 
throat, “ I did not anticipate becoming 
one of the genteel sort. I assumed that 
T should have to associate with men of 
the lower order, as it were, and ape 
their customs and manners.” 

“If you leaned toward violence, you 
may have enough of that later,” 
Madam Madcap told him. “Now you are 
to forget, for this evening, that you have 
become a criminal. You are sure you 
understand what you are to do?” 

“Perfectly,” the professor declared. 
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“T am depending on you, sir—please 
remember that! If you fail me, I shall 
have to change all my plans.” 

“T shall not fail, Mrs. Madcap—or 
was it Madam Madcap? No matter!’ 

Professor Salwick said nothing more, 
nor did the fair, masked woman at his 
side. Sambo, who had his orders, 
drove quickly through the well-lighted 
streets, and finally drew up before the 
brilliant entrance of a famous restau- 
rant. The professor pressed Madam 
Madcap’s hand and stepped out. Sambo 
drove the limousine a few yards away 
from the entrance and stopped at the 
curb. 

Professor Salwick knew little about 
restaurants. Two or three times in his 
career he had visited such places, but 
generally those of the quieter sort, and 
for afternoon tea. Now he threw back 
his shoulders, glared at the doorman, 
and stepped inside briskly. A check 
boy hurried forward to take his hat and 
coat, a flower girl started toward him. 





Professor Salwick waved them away.- 


“The manager!” he demanded. 

“You have an appointment?” an em- 
ployee asked him. 

“Not exactly. I am Professor Sal- 
wick. Take him my card. Perhaps he 
will understand.” 

The manager did not understand, and 
that was why he ordered that Profes- 
sor Salwick be ushered into his private 
office. He imagined the professor 
wished to arrange for a faculty dinner, 
or something of that sort. 

He bowed to the professor, offered 
him a chair and a cigar, and waited with 
some show of eagerness. 

“Perhaps you have heard of me?” 
the professor said. 

“T believe so,” said the manager, who 
had done nothing of the sort. 

“Then you know that I am a man of 
dignity and standing in the community. 
I say this, because what I am going to 
ask of you may seem to be a bit pe- 
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culiar. You are in a position, sir, to 
do me a great service.” 

“And what is that?” the manager 
asked. 

“T wish to bring into your restaurant 
a young lady,” 

“There’s nothin’ highly unusual in 
that,” the manager said, grinning. 

“She is an estimable young lady.” 

“Nobody’ll butt in on her, if that’s 
what you mean. We're runnin’ a de- 
cent place 

“My dear sir! I had not the slightest 
idea to the contrary!” Professor Sal- 
wick hastened to assure him. “The 
point of the matter is this—the young 
lady is masked.” 

“What?” 

“Her features 
mask,” said the professor. 
charming otherwise, dressed as well as 
any woman in your place, and her man- 
ners are perfect i 

“Well, what’s the idea 

“T am unable to explain the matter 
to you,” Professor Salwick confessed. 
“She will be with me and will conduct 
herself properly. Except that she 
wears a mask, it will be as if any other 
young woman of good breeding was 
spending a couple of hours in your 
charming establishment.” 

“Who is she?” 

“A lady of standing. I do not care 
to voice her name at this juncture. If 
anybody asks, she is Madam Madcap.” 

“Tt seems to me to be a crazy idea,” 
the manager said. “If I could see her 
and speak to her first E 

“Nothing simpler, my dear sir. She 
is waiting outside in the limousine. 
With your permission, I'll escort her 
here.” 

The manager gave his permission, 
and Professor Salwick hurried out, to 
return almost immediately with Madam 
Madcap on his arm. The manager ob- 
served her closely. Here was a woman 
of undeniable charm and grace. There 





are covered with a 
“She is 
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was a hint of hidden beauty. Her 
gown was beyond reproach. The man- 
ager began to see advertising possibilt- 
ties. 

“T don’t understand this,” | 

Madam Madcap answered him. “Let 
} 


1€ said. 
us say that it is a whim,” s 


1 “ 
assure you that I shall cond i 


e said. 
uct myself 
properly.” 

“Tf it’s a new advertising dodge—— 

“Certainly not!” the professor ex- 
ploded. 

“You may watch me,” Madam Mad- 
cap said. “If my conduct is not proper, 
you can send me from the place, can 
you not?” 

“Some 


” 


wife watching hubby, are 
you?’ 

“I give you my word of honor that 
I never have been married.” 

“Afraid somebody will 
your” 

“T see what you mean,” she replied. 
“If I were afraid of being recognized 
—say by officers of the law—would I 
be liable to wear a mask and thus draw 
attention ?” 

“T suppose not.” 

“If I were to go into the dining room 
without a mask, there would not be a 
possibility of anybody recognizing me. 


recognize 


” 


Nobody here knows me. 
“In that case, I don’t see 
“T love the bright lights, music and 

dancing, wine and excellent food, let 


” 


us say,” Madam Madcap interrupted. 


” 
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“I am young. Am I to be compelled 
to forego all these things?” 

The manager had an idea. Here was 
woman whose face had been 
an accident, perhaps. She 
Was sensitive about appearing in public 
without a mask, yet she loved gayety, 


a young 


TichHonred in 
disngured 111 


bright lights, and music. The manager 
sensed that she would be a sensation. 


No one could deny her grace and charm, 
and the mask itself would be a sort of 
The manager was the manager 
because he had been quick to take ad- 
vantage of itt 


“You have my pei 


lure. 
opportunitic:. 
permission,” he said, 
But I reserve the right 
to have you ejected if there is anything 
i nproper.” 

“I am with Professor Salwick,” 
Madan murmured. “That 
But watch 


““ 


bowing to her. 
at all suspicious or i 


1 Madcap 

‘ guarantee enough, 
y all means. !” 

She bowed before him, turned, and 
took the arm of the professor, and they 
went back to the entrance. The profes- 
sor handed his hat and coat and Madam 
Madcap’s check boy. 
The manager went ahead to explain to 
the head waiter that it was all right, and 
that these guests should be given a con- 
spicuous table. 

Then Professor Salwick offered his 
arm again, and Madam Madcap took it, 
and they swept past the astonished 
check and flower girls and into 
the main room of the restaurant. 


, 
cloak to the 
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To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, September 23d. Do not forget that the magazine is published 
every week, and that you will not have long to wait for 
another installment of this serial. 





DEATH OF SING SING’S OLDEST GUARD 


FTER twenty-eight years’ service at Sing Sing prison, Edward J. Kinane, 


the oldest guard in the institution, died during the month of July. 


fifty-six years.of age. 


He was 


Among the episodes of his career was the escape of two convicts three years 


ago. 





They were working on his house and took advantage of the opportunity 
to help themselves to some of his clothes and to get away. 
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E was sitting up in a cot in the 
[ 7 west wing of the city hospi- 

* tal, a tousled head propped 
dejectedly between two slim 
schoolboy hands, and he looked up, 
wonder-eyed, though a little vague and 
wholly wistful, as I entered. His fore- 
head was swathed in bandages, his right 
cheek held together with adhesives, and 
a single handcuff, from which dangled 
a bit of broken chain, still adorned 
his left wrist. Heavy lines were under 
the dark, questioning eyes he turned 
upon me; they told me they’d been pre- 
scribing stimulants for him. 

“Say,” he broke in without giving 
me opportunity to state my business, 
“you go and tell Charlie McGinnis, or 
somebody to hurry up and get me out 
of here, won’t you? I’m all right now, 
and there’s no reason in keeping me 
here. Besides, my week’s vacation’s 
nearly up and they’ll be needing me 
back at the bank.” 

The city editor had sent me to inter- 
view him. We already had the story. 
It was about the biggest thing in the 
way of a news scandal that had broken 
over the Pacific coast States to date. 
A number of important people were in- 
volved. The girl implicated was the 
daughter of one of the State’s leading 
citizens. The refractory ones had al- 
ready been gathered in by vigilant gov- 
ernment officials. But this boy alone, 
of all people remaining in the world at 
this hour, had the details in shape to 
deliver. And it was the details I was 
after. It had devolved upon me to 
write the “sob” story for my paper, if 
there was a sob story. 
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I agreed to see Charlie McGinnis for 
him and took the straight-backed 
wooden chair, which, in his perturba- 
tion, he forgot to offer me. 

“’m from the Chronicle,” I said 
pleasantly, trying to make it as easy 
for him as I could. “I want to get 
your story.” 

He gave me a startled look, which 
at the mqment I failed to understand. 

“My story,” he said, “my salmon 
story? Oh! I couldn’t do that, you 
know. I came pretty near getting killed 
getting that story.” 

I gave him the benefit of a little 
closer scrutiny. It wasn’t for me to 
judge his sanity. However, he looked 
reasonably normal; a little nervous no 
doubt, overwrought—why shouldn’t he 
be?—but clear-eyed, nevertheless—his 
eyes were dark blue in color—clear- 
skinned, and perfectly coherent. But 
what on earth was he talking about? 

“I don’t want any salmon story,” I 
explained to him patiently. “I’m not in- 
terested in the fish industry. I just 
want to interview you.” 

“Oh, I see!” he said with a look 
of positive relief. ‘Well, that’s differ- 
ent. I don’t mind telling you how I got 
here, if that’s all you want to know, 
though I don’t think it will interest you 
much. There isn’t any story to it; it 
just happened, that’s all. Besides, it’s 
too terrible to talk about.” His gaze 
grew long and vague for a space and 
then returned in a sickly grin. “You 
know I thought it was my fish story 
you——”’ 

“Begin right at the beginning,” I cut 














in to shut him off. “Give me the de- 
tails.” 

“Better let me write it out for you,” 
he begged. “I’m quite a writer.” 

“No, just go ahead and tell it,” I 
said, for I didn’t care for it in ossified 
form. “Just forget yourself and tell 
me what happened.” 

“Well, I'll begin,” he said, speculat- 
ing. “But if I get to seeing faces I’m 
going to stop. You see, I keep seeing 
faces,” he explained with a half sob in 
his voice. “You know they’re giving 
me medicine to make me—forget. But 
if I start in now, don’t you go away 
and leave me here alone,” he added, a 
sudden terror springing into his look. 

“T won't,” I said, noticing again his 
pitifully wistful eyes and bruised head. 
“Now, right from the beginning!” 

And with a little careful leading he 
did. But he did it in his own peculiar 
way, which, after all, may have been as 
good a way as any. 

“T’m a bank clerk,” he said, “and I’m 
on a vacation. ‘That is, it isn’t much 
of a vacation just now, but it would 
have been, barring accidents. And 
that’s how it all started. 

“No, that isn’t exactly how it started, 
either; it started with Charlie McGin- 
nis. Charlie’s a bank clerk, too. Him 
and I’ve been chums for years. A good 
while ago, when we were just kids, we 
used to think about being pirates or 
smugglers—or something like that. Of 
course, we never really did it. But we 
did have things all arranged, in a 
way; places to store our booty, and 
avenues of escape, and the business dis- 
trict all plotted by code—the streets 
named after the alphabet, you know, so 
that we could tell just where we were 
at, and all about it. Sounds kind of 
foolish now in after life, doesn’t it? 

“And, oh, yes, our distress signal! 
Our distress signal was ‘H2O.’ Charlie 


got it in the high school, somewhere. 
Whenever you heard ‘H2O’ it was a 
life-and-death matter and you were to 
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come at any cost and bring help with 
you, because it was urgent that zs: 

“Let’s hasten along a little,” I sug- 

gested kindly, though firmly, at which 
he gave me a look full of reproach. 
I had to tell you all these 
things so you’d understand,’ he said 
pettishly. “You wait and see if I 
didn’t. 

“It started over a bet; that’s really 
how it started. It was Sunday, and 
we'd been reading magazines, because 
it was raining outside. And I happened 
to mention to Charlie that anybody 
could write a better story than the ones 
we'd been reading—just give ’em the 
material firsthand. My theory was 
that if you have all the facts you don’t 
have to know how to write—it will just 
do it itself. I told Charlie so; I told 
him that if I had the time I could go 
right out here at home, down along the 
Straits, or up in the Okanogan country 
and get a story, first hand, that would 
be better and realer and more inter- 
esting to everybody than anything he 
ever saw in any magazine or book. 
Pshaw! Because these things are 
mostly made up, none of them really 
happen, you know. I’m acquainted 
with a writer and he told me. 

“My idea was a story about the 
salmon industry. I was going to get it 
down in the Gray’s Harbor country. I 
was just getting it all together in fine 
shape when I was interrupted. You 
may have some of the figures if you 
want them—for private use only. You 
don’t want them? 

“Well, anyhow, Charlie didn’t think I 
could do it. So we made a bet. And 
just about this time the bank gave me 
my week’s vacation. And that’s how it 
all came about. 





“Say! 


‘“‘Now you know where the jetty goes 
out into the sea, off Gray’s Harbor? 
The harbor runs in twenty miles or 
so, clear up to Cosmopolis, and then 
turns ’round again and makes for the 
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open ocean, all spread out like a fan, 
and then the jetty steps in and cuts it 
off. Well, it was there that things first 
began to happen. 

“They were on the train that I went 
down on—the three of them, ‘Slipface,’ 
‘The Stout One,’ and Hip Ling. 

“T noticed them right away; they 
were so different. They had turned the 
seats together across the aisle from me 
in the smoker, and were playing three- 
handed blackjack. 

“The slim one attracted my attention 
first; he had such a peculiar face. It 
looked as if some one had thrown it at 
him and it hadn’t alighted straight. 
There was a heavy downward twist to 
the left corner of his mouth, one eye 
was wider open than the other, and his 
nose was flatter than it was in the be- 
ginning. The whole thing looked for 
all the world as if it had slipped. It 
was the color of cold paste—a regular 
water-front mug—and eyes as cold and 
clammy as fish eyes looked out of it. 
Taken all together it was a pretty poor 
attempt at a face. 

“The stout one with the large dia- 
mond stick pin sat at his left. He 
wasn’t anybody in particular; there was 
nothing distinctive about him except 
that he kept reminding me of beer and 
beefsteak. You could see by the fiber 
of his skin that he hadn’t many brains 
—just wits. 

“Opposite these two was the China- 
man. His back was toward me. He 
sat in Oriental clothes and an American 
hat, his queue wound several times 
around his neck, playing cards with true 
Oriental passion. And so much of him 
as J could see was yellow and puckery, 
as if he’d been dyed first and then 
soaked in alum water. 

“They got off the train at Aberdeen; 
but I kept on down to the end of the 
line at Gasport, where the jetty begins. 

“T’d been there two days; I was get- 
ting along fine with my material. 
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“And I’d come back up from the 
jetty. Although it was late afternoon 
I did not go on to Gasport; instead I 
went down to the landing, because 
there was a chance I might see a fish 
tug coming in, and to see the tugs come 
puffing in, each after each, with its 
string of fish scows, is a most spec- 
tacular sight, which you've got to see to 
write about. 

“T must have been mistaken, how- 
ever, for no tugs appeared. The place 
was deserted—as silent as a grave; not 
a soul in sight anywhere. 

“Over against the farther shore was 
a fleet of abartdoned timber ships, with 
a forést of naked white masts, like 
burnt-over timber, all rubbing their 
noses restlessly up and ‘down the pier 
posts, and rocking like elephants in a 
circus, the water plopping under them, 
for the tide was beginning to go out. 

“Fastened to the wharf just in front 
of me was a very large tug with her 
steam up. She was a whale of her 
kind. Two hundred feet was about her 
length, and at least half her deck was 
clear of superstructure, with hatches 
and capstans and great coils of rope, 
both fore and aft, and a steam winch 
rigged at her bow. She looked gloomy 
to me even then. Her paint was off, 
and rows of square dark windows, like 
wide-open blind eyes, ran along her 
sides. Halcyon was her name, ‘The 
officers may be able to locate her even 
yet if the men haven’t changed it. 

“Well, I was sitting there on the 
head of a pier post, hands in pockets, 
dangling my feet above the water, 
thinking over my material, when I hap- 
pened to glance at the Halcyon. One 
of her blind eyes—the one in the cabin 
just under the pilot house—wasn't 
blind any more. <A white face sud- 
denly appeared in it—a woman’s face, 
framed in dark hair, out of which 
looked eyes that were wide and fright- 
A hand made a sudden frantic 
And then it was as 


ened. 
gesture toward me. 














if some one had jerked her abruptly 
away from the window. 

“However, I gave the matter but lit- 
tle thought. Then, the first thing I 
knew, instead of watching for the tugs, 
I was looking at the girl whose face so 
recently had filled the blind window. 
She had emerged suddenly from some- 
where and was standing on the bow of 
the boat. 

“My interest in her was detached. I 
noticed that she was about twenty-two, 
that she was fashionably dressed and 
beautiful; and that she was trying to 
disguise a very apparent excitement, 
Without being able to understand it I 
felt a cold chill go up and down my 
back, 

“She was making for the gangplank 
when a man came running around the 
corner of the cabin and caught her 
roughly by the shoulder. 

“‘Where’d’ you think you’re going? 
he inquired, giving her a rude shake. 

“Tm going to get some fruit,’ I 
heard her explain to him. 

“*You’re not going up that gang- 
plank,’ the man declared through his 
teeth, and gave her a rough shove back- 
ward. 

“At which I slid off the top of the 
pier post and sauntered over toward 
the gangplank, my hands out of my 
pockets. I’m not used to seeing men 
shove women about. 

“*That young man coming along the 
pier will get it for me,’ she said. ‘Let 
me give him the money.’ 

“*Not by a damn sight, you don’t,’ 
said the man, getting in front of her. 
And then abruptly, as he turned toward 
the light, I recognized him; he was 
the man with the slipped face. 

“She didn’t hesitate a minute; she 
struck her open palm squarely in that 
crooked face, till it cracked like a pistol 
shot, and, stepping past him, came 
swiftly up the gangplank. 

“The man with the slipped face fol- 
He was afraid 


lowed her, close behind. 
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of her; I could see that. Yet for some 
reason or other he showed great per- 
sistence. 

“She reached me only a second ahead 
of him. 

“*\Will you please get me some fruit? 
she said excitedly. ‘Here is the money.’ 
She thrust something into my hand, 
looking the while straight into my eyes 
beseechingly. 

“And suddenly the cold chills started 
chasing up and down my back again. 
For the thing in my hand wasn’t money 
at all. 

“What did she give you?” de- 
manded the man, turning on me sav- 
agely. 

“T hesitated. 
a position like this before. 
there was trouble ahead. 
was busy on another matter. 

“T started to say as much to the girl. 
And then I happened to notice her eyes 
again; they were wide, beseeching, filled 
with a sort of terror. I never saw 
tragedy like that before. 

“Suddenly I turned back to Slip 
Face. 

“*She gave me money,’ I lied, look- 
ing straight into his fishy eyes. 

“T heard her give a little sob of re- 
lief before she said: 

“*Then you'll get me the fruit?’ 

“T hadn’t an idea in the world what 
it was all about, and I didn’t like the 
situation. 

““T'll try! I said, looking straight 
back into her eyes. 

““Oh! Thank you,’ she said with a 
little gasp. 

“You see it was all over in a minute; 


I’d never been put in 
I could feel 
Besides, I 


no time to refuse, no time for any- 
thing. I simply turned, half 


dazed, wholly unable to think and, dis- 
guising as best I could my excitement, 
walked rapidly away from them, back 
toward the freight sheds. 

“As vas out of sight I 
opened and read the note. She’d writ- 


soon as°l 
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ten it in haste on a scrap of brown 
wrapping paper. 

“For God's sake, help me. I’m being kid- 
naped. And I’m appealing to you. To-night 
they’re going to take me from the ship. You 
mustn’t let them—whatever happens, don’t 
let them take me ashore. I can’t explain 
here in detail; but I can say this—that my 
very life is at stake, and that you are my 
only hope. Please don’t desert a woman in 
distress. 

“Well, she’d put it up to me all right. 
Who was she, anyhow? I didn’t know 
her—never had _ seen her before. 
Maybe she wasn’t worth helping—how 
could I tell? But, anyhow, she’d put 
it squarely up to me and to nobody 
else. 

“T sat upon a log by the roadside and 
hid my face in my hands, trying to for- 
get them. I wasn’t going back. And 
immediately I began to see eyes again 
—pitiful, beseeching eyes, framed in 
dark hair; and heard voices which rose 
above all other sounds till they burned 
into my brain. ‘I’m appealing to you,’ 
these voices kept saying. ‘I’m being 
kidnaped. My very life is at stake.’ 
And then, just as I thought they were 
gone for good, suddenly they came 
again. ‘Please don’t desert a woman 
in distress,’ they said. And the eyes 
were there begging, too. 

“Well, there’s no use to bother you 
with details. Presently I took my 
hands from my face and stood up very 
straight and looked about full of de- 
fiance. For the strength had come sud- 
denly back into my limbs, and the blood 
into my veins again. I don’t claim to 
understand any of this, you know. I’m 
just telling you how it happened. 

“IT knew Slipface would be watching 
for me. So I went by a devious route 
farther down, under the edge of the 
wharf, across some empty scows, and 
up a freight slip. It was a mighty 
lonesome journey. 

“Night had come on now in real 
earnest—deep dusk everywhere. Only 
the sky was light. A half moon hung 
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like silver above the fir tops in the 
south. The tide had turned, it was 
going out. 

“They were there, the three of them 
—Slipface, The Stout One, and the 
Chinaman, parading up and down the 
deserted pier in front of the Halcyon, 
like sentries, talking low and gesticu- 
lating. 

“But I came out of the freight shed 
behind mountains of shingles, where 
they could not see me, and so to a place 
near the stern of the Halcyon. 

“They came walking along the wharf 
near to where I lay hid, so that pres- 
ently | heard scraps of their conver- 
sation. 

“*Nine thirty o’clock,’ one of them 
was saying as they drew near. 

“Well, that’s half an hour yet.’ 

“ “And then it’ll all be over,’ another 
one added. 

“*Not yet. We've still got the others 
on hand,’ said Slipface. ‘But, then, 
that’s an easy matter. As soon as this 
thing’s finished we'll put right out to 
sea again, make a run for the Straits 
and get rid of the others.’ 

“It was the first I knew that there 
were others aboard. 

“*This  girl’s the worst problem, 
though,’ said ong. 

“Yes. She’s independent; she'll 
put up a fight.’ 

“*That won’t do her any good, 
sneered Slipface, ‘once Carnehan gets 
his hands on her. His private prop- 
erty, you know, this one is.’ 

“*T feel sorry for her,” said The 
Stout One. 

“Aw, cut that stuff! said Slipface. 
‘Don’t be a fool. It’s all in the day’s 
work. I don’t like this way of doing 
it, though, it’s altogether too danger- 
ous.’ 

“ ‘Well, he’ll be here in half an hour, 
then it’ll all be over.’ 

“*Ves, and good riddance. Let’s ga 
down and eat first.’ 

“Their voices became inaudible as 

















they drifted back toward the bow of 
the boat and disappeared down the 
gangplank. 

“Why didn’t I hurry into the town 
and notify the authorities, rush pell- 
mell down the middle of the street, 
screaming, or stand on the pier and 
shout, or set the tug on fire—anything 
but the thing I did? I know you're 
asking yourself all these questions. My 
answer is that I do not know. You 
think of all these right things to do, 
not at the time, but afterward. To be- 
gin with, the town was a long way off, 
and it wasn’t a town anyhow, only a 
way station. If I’d seen just one per- 
gon I’d have known what to do. But 
there wasn’t anybody within a million 
miles. Besides, I am only a boy, any- 
how, and my brain wasn’t working. It 
stood still, and I acted through in- 
stinct; what I did was done auto- 
matically. She had said not to let them 
take her from the boat—so much stood 
out as plain as print; I wasn’t to let 
them get her from the ship, and I was 
to save her somehow. 

“So I waited till they were all in at 
dinner and I knew the coast was clear. 
Then I slipped the Halcyon’s cable. 
And as the space began to widen be- 
tween her gunnel and the wharf I 
stepped aboard and hid in a great coil 
of rope behind the stern hatch back of 
the skylight, and pulled some gunny 
sacks up over me. 

“And the Halcyon, lying, her bow up- 
stream, her stern against the pier posts, 
came around, swinging out into the cur- 
rent silently, like a great door opens, 
and pointed her nose down harbor. We 
were going out to sea. 





“They came onto the deck with a 
rush, all of them together, their feet 
sounding like an explosion. They must 


have noticed the skyline slipping past 
the window. 

“T could not see, I could only hear 
them—heavy, excited feet hitting the 
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deck like cavalry horses, Slipface curs- 
ing The Stout One, and him cursing 
the Chinaman, and then all three to- 
gether cursing fate, one of them in 
Chinese. Meanwhile, one whom I 
didn’t see till later was getting into 
the pilot house, and another one was 
making for the engine room. Pres- 
ently the bell clanged, there was a 
rumble of engines and the churning of 
propellers, the Halcyon shuddered 
as if she’d bit something solid, hesitated 
for a moment, and then, revolving 
slowly, like a turnstile, pointed her nose 
upstream again and so stood, under 
slow bells to hold her against the tide. 

“T pulled myself together as quickly 
as I could. The only weapon I had 
was a capstan bar; I’d picked it up as I 
came aboard. I grasped it now in both 
hands and lay holding my breath. It 
would be my turn next; there was some 
relief in this. 

“But it didn’t happen quite that way. 
The three of them charged about the 
deck on the run, looking things over, 
talking and swearing excitedly as they 
went. They seemed utterly unable to 
comprehend the situation. 

“Presently they hustled the China- 
man back to watch the girl. I could 
hear the other two coming in my di- 
rection down the port side, and I took 
a new hold on the capstan bar. 

“They came so close that I could hear 
their breathing and the creak of their 
clothing. There was the flash of a 
match through the sacks as one of them 
lit a cigar. They appeared pretty nerv- 
ous, still talking things over. 

“Who slipped that cable, do you 
suppose?’ It was The Stout One put 
the question. 

“ «Search me!’ said Slipface. ‘It was 
trailing in the water when I found it.’ 

“*Think we'd better put back?’ 

“Are you crazy?’ inquired Slipface. 
‘Some one slipped that cable; it didn’t 
slip itself.’ 
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“*Tt’s some of her people, then; they 
must have got next.’ 

“No, it isn’t,’ said the other disgust- 
edly. ‘They think she’s in China. 
That’s why Carnehan did it this way. 
She won’t be missed for a month, or, 
anyhow, not till after it’s too late.’ 

““How about that boy you saw 
hanging around the wharf just before 
dark?’ asked The Stout One suddenly. 

“Slipface stood very still. I could 
feel him weighing the question in his 
mind, and I held my breath. 

“*That’s it,’ he said presently. ‘It’s 
that little hyena. She must have passed 
him the word there on the wharf. He’s 
notified the authorities. The whole 
State’ll be up in arms before morning. 
If I could only get my hands on him 
T?d— 

“He didn’t finish what he was going 
to say. But then he didn’t need to. 

“*T think we'd better make a run for 
the Straits. The contract calls for 
Seattle, you know, anyhow,’ said The 
Stout One. 

“*Not the white girl, it don’t,’ said 
the other. ‘She’s Carnehan’s private 
property and he’s taking her out of the 
country. Besides, we can’t disobey or- 
ders.’ 

““But I tell you we can’t help our- 
selyes. Gray’s Harbor’s hunting for us 
a-plenty long before this. They might 
even notify the revenue cutters. We've 
got to get them off our hands pronto— 
at least the white one.’ 

“For a few minutes Slipface was too 
busy swearing to answer. Then he 
said: 

“*T'll tell you what we'll do. We'll 
make for the Straits. By putting on 
full steam we'll pass Flattery before 
morning. We'll run in close along 
Leech’s camp—it’s the regular clearing 
house, you know, anyhow. It'll still 
be dark; we'll lower a boat and put 
her ashore at Leech’s, and get word to 
Carnehan—he can do the rest. I don’t 
fancy this particular job, anyhow, it 
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ain’t quite regular, you know. Besides, 
that boy business bothers me some, 
And again he went off into unprintable 
language. 

“T heard them begin to move away; 
their voices grew fainter, and finally 
ended in a jumble. A minute after- 
ward the gong in the engine room 
clanged, the Halcyon trembled, re- 
volved slowly amidstream, and pres- 
ently, with a great throbbing of engines, 
drove straight ahead seaward on her 
night run for the Straits of Juan de 
Fuca. 


“If you want to know all about the 
sea, how vast and cruel and inevitable 
it is, you must feel it some time when 
you can’t see it; you must feel it when 
things are inky black, and it surrounds 
you like fate, tossing its arms, and fills 
the darkness with angry sounds like 
the bursting notes of a pipe organ, and 
lifts you up and down as if you were 
being tossed in a blanket, and shakes 
you sidewise, and then makes at you 
from a distance, and you can’t see it 


until it’s upon you. Aiter that they 
won't need to tell you anything more 
about the sea! 

“It wasn’t very dark at first, and 


there wasn’t much wind; enough only 
to make the vastness outside whisper 
and grumble, and send the black, oily 
shoulders of water slithering and plop- 
ping and chugging along our sides, each 
in a different key. Above the sound of 
it I could hear the churning of the pro- 
peller, and the steady pur of the en- 
vibrations thrilling 
continuotts 


gines, which sent 
through the Halcyon in a 
jar that turned to a shudder when a 
shoulder of water struck us. 
“But later a came up 
the west; a wind that set the mainstays 
talking, whined through the naked 
ropes, kept the masts creaking, and 
rattled the hatches like a tin roof. It 
started little showers of white spray 
skipping like sleet from top to top of 


wind out of 














the ridges, and sent the Halcyon ca- 
reening like an eggshell in the troughs. 
It seemed to lift the whole surface 
of things and leave us below in the 
depths. 

“We were driving hard ahead, so the 
stern of the Halcyon sucked low in the 
water. Looking across the bulwark I 
could see the waves rolling at us, like 
a million round-topped foothills gone 
mad and break into volcanoes. Each 
for himself they charged us, working 
horribly up and down, increasing as 
they came, climbing still higher, like 
the sides of mountains, curling white at 
the edges, till they stood straight above 
us and pounced with a roar of milk- 
white spray. And I shut my eyes, 
gripped the edge of the hatch with 
both hands, and prayed. 

“I do not know how long I lay there, 
the engines throbbing, the Halcyon rid- 
ing on her beam’s ends as the sea thun- 
dered over us. It must have been 
hours. Once I heard furtive footsteps 
on the after deck; and again—much 
later—I peered from under the edge of 
the sacks and saw that the lights in the 
cabins were out. And when 
there was a lull for a moment, when the 
waves seemed holding their breath for 
a new start, I listened and heard the 
voice of a woman sobbing in the after 
cabin. 

“Following this I must have slept; 
for I came to consciousness all con- 
fused, with a feeling that a lantern was 
being held close to my face. I could 
see the faint glimmer of it through 
the sacks and I held my breath. Then 
suddenly it vanished, but only to come 
again, and then vanish again. Like 
that it kept repeating itself till I knew 
it was not a lantern. 

“So I threw off the sacks and turned 
over to investigate. Everything was 


once, 


dark, as before, when suddenly a great 
eye opened miles away to northward, 
swept the sea in a broad sliver of light 
that showed a multitude of wildly toss- 
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ing waves under it, and vanished, and 
came again. I sat up with a gasp and 
a sudden weight in my heart, knowing 
that it was the light on No Point Island, 
that we were turning into the Straits, 
and that whatever awaited me was near 


at hand. <A half hour more would 
bring us to Leech’s camp. 
“It was growing lighter now. The 


east was as if the headlight of an en- 
gine was coming just around a curve. 
The sea that had been inky black be- 
fore, turned suddenly the color of lead, 
bellying up and down like an endless 
sheet of tar paper with the wind blow- 
ing under it, and all the upper sky was 
pink. It must have been about four 
o'clock. 

“Fighting the sea there all alone. in 
the night, expecting it to get me at any 
moment, I had nearly forgotten Slip- 
face and the others. The sea was my 
immediate terror. But now it was be- 
hind me, and my ultimate terror was 
ahead, just ahead. It could be only a 
matter of minutes. Already we were 
turning closer in toward the south 
shore. 

“So I slipped from under the sacks 
and stood up behind the skylight, wait- 
ing. 

“But in my mind there was no clear 
motion of what I was waiting for. I had 
no plans; there’d been nothing to make 
them of. To tell you the truth, my 
mind was incapable of plans. I was 
just there, that was all, waiting; con- 
scious of everything, yet unable to act. 
Of course I knew that the thing, what- 
ever it was, was about to happen. But 
now that it was actually here, I wished 
it could be put off—dreaded it, like an 
operation. And so I stood, under a 
growing depression that gradually nar- 
rowed life down to a single fact, look- 
ing about me at the purple golden au- 
rora, wondering dully if I would ever 
see it again. 

“As I stood thus, suddenly the gong 
sounded ‘reverse engines’ so loud that 
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I winced as if I’d been struck. Imme- 
diately there was commotion on the for- 
ward deck. Hip Ling and a white man 
were lowering a boat. 

“IT felt a sudden curious interest in 
this. My attitude, however, was that 
of a spectator. It was unable to inject 
myself into the situation, 

“And then came Slipface and The 
Stout One with her between them, one 
at each arm, struggling with her as they 
came along. 

“At this my interest seemed to grow. 
But it still was of a detached 
it was like the interest you feel when 
you stand on a crowded curb and watch 
them pick up somebody who has just 
been killed—a interest, 
largely curious; you’re anxious to see 
just how they go about it. 

“*They’re going to put her ashore 


sort; 


spectator’s 


now,’ I kept hearing myself say. ‘She’s 
about to be put ashore now.’ And all 
the time I was consumed with curi- 


osity, wondering if they really could do 
it. But my head was beginning to go 
’round strangely. 

“That struggle there on the forward 
deck in the light of the early morn- 
ing was a thing terrible to see; it was 
so pitifully unequal, its outcome so in- 
evitable. She made no sound; she did 
not faint nor weep nor cry out; she 
just fought—silently, desperately, 
tigerlike, writhing and twisting her 
young body, dragging them about 
striving in vain to throw them off—like 
any animal that is cornered fights its 
last, losing fight—there alone and un- 
aided in the midst of a sullen leaden 
And still she fought on grimly. 


’ 


sen 

“Once she broke entirely free from 
Slipface and wheeled half around till I 
saw her face as white as death against 
the shore line. It was then that Slip- 


face, his hand free for an instant, 


struck her a blow in the face with his 
clenched fist, till she reeled against the 
And a blur of 


forward cabin. some- 
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thing dark started suddenly running 
down her white face. 

“At that my mind went clear like a 
flash of gunpowder, and everything 
was red. I broke from behind the sky- 
light and ran pell-mell down among 
them. 

“I’m not going to tell you about the 
things that happened the next few min- 
utes. I don’t remember much about 
them, anyhow. ‘Their faces, like hor- 
rible nightmares, came back to me a 
piece at a time through a mist; I be- 
gan to remember, tried to get to my 
feet, and failed. 

“Tt was than that I knew, after a 
fashion, that my head was in some 
one’s lap, that a face was bending over 
me as I lay there on the planks, and 
that tears were running down it. 

“You didn’t desert me after all, did 
your’ I heard a voice saying. ‘God 
will be kind to you for this. What a 
pitiful wreck they’ve made of you!’ 
She held something wet to my fore- 
head as gently as if I were a mere 
child, her arm under my head. 

“T again tried to get up, but didn’t 
succeed. But together we managed to 
get over to the forward hatch and sat 
upon it, me holding onto the edge, for 
I couldn’t bear to be nursed. 

“It was daylight long before this, the 
sun riding high in the heavens out over 
the purple Cascades. I could see we 
were just off Dungeness. The Strait at 
this point is about twenty miles wide. 
We were plowing directly eastward up 
the middle of it. Long we'd 
passed the Quillayute Indian Reserva- 
tion and _ the Reserve. 
Pretty soon we’d begin to see the white 
buildings of the forts and the masked 
batteries. She told me it about 
ten o'clock. I must have been knocked 
out a good while. 

“So we sat there on the edge of the 
forward hatch, talking. 

“After a time I felt an uncomfortable 
sensation and looked up. It was Slip- 


since 


Government 


Was 











face and The Stout One; they were 
standing there looking at us. But I 
wasn’t afraid of them, now that things 
had actually begun to happen. 

“Slipface: ignored me, but he ad- 
dressed the girl. 

“*We're going to run down to the 
crossways off Point Townsend, and lay 
to till after dark,’ he said. ‘And then 
we're going to put you ashore. There 
won’t be any monkey business about it 
this time. This young hyena here both 
ered us once, but pretty soon he won't 
be bothering anybody. Hip Ling’ll 
see to that. And you don’t need to kick 
at the arrangement, either; it won’t do 
you any good—see ?’ 

“She stood up now, queenlike, her 
face a picture of defiance, and looked at 
them with her wonderful eyes. 

“*You’ve told me all along that my 
abduction was political,’ she said; ‘that 
you were doing this thing to injure my 
father, somehow; that as soon as you 
got me back home you'd turn me loose,’ 

“We've changed our minds,’ said 
Slipface evasively. 

“*Then it isn’t political, after all?’ 

“*No, it ain’t political; just as well 
get that out of your mind.’ 

“And you don’t mean to—turn me 
loose?’ A note of apprehension had 
come into her voice. 

““Not much, my pretty, we ain't go- 
ing to turn you loose,’ said Slipface. 
‘You’re worth two thousand dollars to 
us.’ 

“She — started hands 
clenched at her sides, eyes ablaze. 


toward him, 

‘*You beasts!’ she said. ‘How dare 
you! When I get back home you'll pay 
dearly for all this!” 

““By the time Carnehan gets through 
with you, you won’t want to go home,’ 
said Slipface. ‘You’re too proud.’ 

“She stood perfectly still, looking at 
him. And as she looked, slowly the 


fire began to fade out of her eyes and 
they opened wide—very wide, and were 
3c DS 
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full of a new terror. She seemed sud- 
denly to have frozen where she stood. 

““Oh! she gasped under her breath. 
‘Oh, is—that it?’ 

‘Yes, that’s it!’ 
‘You might just as well know. 
go ahead and enjoy yourself.’ 

“The two of them turned and stalked 
away. 

“She stood very still for a time there 
beside the lift engine, holding onto it 
with one hand. She was looking in- 
tently away at the horizon. But some- 
how I gathered she did not see the 
horizon; her eyes were too wide and 
set. I did not speak; I simply was to 
be there when the time came—it hadn’t 
come yet. But a fear that I couldn’t 
understand had taken abrupt possession 
of my brain. Somehow, things had 
suddenly assumed a new importance— 
an extra dread. 


retorted Slipface. 
Now 


“That was a long day, standing off 
there in the Straits.of Juan de Fuca, 
waiting for the night. Hip Ling, ac- 
cording to orders, herded us on the 
after deck. The room was ample, and 
there were steamer chairs. Round 
about us, league upon league lay the 
sea, a glistening, oily surface, rocking 
itself gently as if in dreams, pushing 
up here and there little shoulders of 
water that ran black and broke green. 
Behind us lay the sleeping, sun-kissed 
their forest-clad foothills 
kaleidoscopic in October color. 
ful they were, these mountains bathed 
in silence, those slumbering, radiant 
foothills, the sea drenched im sunshine; 
they were as peaceful as a benediction. 
tell us that noth- 


( Nympics, 
Rest- 


They seemed trying to 
ing terrible could ever occur under such 
benign conditions. 

“But of all these things Hip Ling 
himself was a living contradiction. Up 
and down the after deck he paced in 
sandals, his wound 
seven times around his neck, grinning, 
always grinning horribly. In his hand 


slapping queue 
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was a huge knife from the mess room. 
Now and again he paused in his stride 
to try the edge of it on a dirty yellow 
finger. And always, afterward, he 
would look up at me and grin his 
heathen Chinese grin. 

“T tried to ignore him. When he 
observed this he forced his attention 
upon me. 

“Him velly good knife,’ he said, 
coming up close to where I sat. ‘Velly 
sharp knife! Mellican boy sabe sharp 
knife?’ And he tried the edge of it 
again on his finger. 

“T paid him no heed. 

“*Pretty soon alle same, schlk!’ He 
made a sound back in his cheek, and 
drew a long yellow finger, knife 
fashion, across his throat. ‘You sabe 
schlk? By’m by, when’m come dark, 
Mellican boy get You sabe?’ He 
made his unspeakable motion again and 
grinned at me horribly. 

“T came to my feet abruptly, the back 
of the camp chair in my hand. At that 
he executed a series of nimble jumps 
backward, which took him out of reach, 
and there stood, running his finger 
along the knife blade appraisingly, grin- 
ning like a hyena. 

“So it was a long day. But in many 
respects it was the only day I have 
ever lived. For she talked to me, 
though much of it I did not understand, 
and looked at me out of those wistful, 
wonderful eyes, till the earth seemed 
hallowed and everything was a white 
light. 

“*Vou don’t even know who I am, do 
you?’ she said. ‘You've done all these 
things for me, yet you don’t even know 
who | am.’ 

“*T don’t need to know,’ I said. 
What did I care who she was, anyhow? 
She had been kind to me—kinder than 
anybody had ever been before --and she 
was in trouble. These things were 
enough for me to know. 

“Yet in the course of the conversa- 
tion she told me a little about herself— 
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You must have 
heard the facts; the papers have been 
full of them long before this, no doubt, 
I remembered her father; I’d seen him 
often in the bank. 

“She mentioned Carnehan, too. 
I’d heard of him—a State politician— 


all of it unimportant. 


And 


and other things. He’d been a political 
enemy of her father’s, it 
That’s why they told her the thing was 
political. 

“She explained to me how they got 
her while she was traveling in China, 
with her chaperon, and did away with 
the chaperon—at Singapore it was, 
Then they put her aboard ship, with 
other girls—Chinese girls and white— 
all of them handcuffed and locked up 
together in the cabins—and_ brought 
her across here. They were trying to 
deliver her over to Carnehan—and 
that’s what it was all about. 

“*And now I’ve made you a good 
deal of trouble, haven’t I,’ she said, 
with a pitiful little smile that cut me 
like a knife. 

“I’m glad you did,’ I said, trying to 
keep from looking at her. ‘It isn’t 
much I’ve done.’ 

“*Then you don’t—hate me?’ 

“IT choked when I said ‘No.’ I 
couldn’t have said more. I was willing 
to lay down my life for her, but she 
didn’t seem to know it. 

“Tt isn’t over—yet, I’m afraid,’ she 
said sorrowfully. 

*“‘*No, not yet.’ 

“*But it will be soon.’ 

“T gave her a quick look. She sat 
clutching and unclutching her fingers. 

“*What a beautiful world it is—to 
live in,’ she ended with a dry sob. 

“TI didn’t deny it. It looked that way 
to me, too, just then. 

“Presently she got 


seems, 





back her self- 
control. 

“*They won't hesitate to—hurt you 
even more,’ she said. 

“‘No,’ I said, ‘they won’t hesitate.’ 

“‘They may even—kill you.’ <A 
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shudder shook her, but she held her 
eyes to the distant horizon. 

“ ‘Ves,’ I answered, ‘they may kill 
me.’ I don’t know why she wanted to 
keep rubbing it in that way. 

“*And you're not afraid?’ 

“‘T was afraid at first,’ I said, ‘I’m 
not any more.’ 

“She gave me a perplexed look, half 
frightened, and her eyes fell suddenly 
to studying the deck in front of her. 

“I’m going to keep them from hurt- 
ing you—any more—if I can,’ she said 
presently. ‘Il won’t permit you to make 
further sacrifice for me; it isn’t fair.’ 

“It must have been three o’clock by 


now. I noticed the tide had turned; 
it was chopping up and down. Half- 
way to the horizon a little Sound 


steamer, deep laden, trailed a long 
plume of smoke and kicked up a filmy 
white wake on its way to Victoria. All 
day long they had passed us like that— 
kicking up white wakes, trailing plumes 
of smoke, blowing faint whistles; yet 
farther away, more remote were they 
than the planets. Towns and villages 
surrounded us, too, miles removed, si- 
lent, clustering like freckles on the back 
of a great hand. They availed us noth- 
ing. We were ostracized, banished, 
lost as completely as if the world itself 
held no other people. And so we sat, 
waiting. 

““May I ask a favor of you?’ she 
inquired out of a silence that had be- 
come oppressive. ‘A very special 
favor?’ 

“I told her ‘yes.’ I was glad of the 
sound of her voice again. 
“If I don’t—come 
alive will you tell 

died—and why?’ 
‘You'll come through it alive,’ I 
said, choking miserably. 

““*But—if I don’t ?’ 

“*Ves,’ I said, ‘if 1 come through it 


through | this 


my father how | 


alive, I will.’ 
“Hip Ling approached and stood in 
g his 


5 


front of me, grinning and drawin 
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knife blade across his finger sugges- 


Faces 


tively. But I cared not for Hip Ling 
and his knife. He saw this and went 
away. 


“Silence again; only the surf sing- 
ing in a sullen undertone against some 
miles away, and distant boats 
trailing smoke, and the faint sound of 
whistles; and, rising in a steady mono- 
tone above all these, the sound of half- 
stifled sobs from the women behind the 
locked doors of the after cabin. 

“She had grown quiet again, sitting 
there, even pensive; but withal there 
was an air of alert watchfulness. 

““Tt’s getting night,’ she said pres- 
ently, and there was that note of de- 
fiance again in his voice. 

“T looked at the westward sinking 
sun, 

“*Yes,’ I said, ‘getting night.’ 

“She seemed trying to make up her 
mind about something; her brows were 
contracted. Presently, with a sudden 
definite motion, she turned to me. 

‘T think I will tell you,’ she said; ‘I 
must tell you. Then you'll be sure to 
understand just what the situation is. 
I owe you that—and much more.’ 

“And while I sat there, horror 
and amazement growing up through me 
with every word she spoke, she told me 
modestly .and with downcast look, but 
with infinite and terror alter- 
nating in her beautiful eyes—Carne- 
han’s purpose, the awfulness of what 
lay ahead of her if they succeeded in 
As she talked her 
voice was a dead monotone. It was like 
a deathbed her last wish 
before drawn f>rever. 
The world seemed to turn black about 


me, 


rocks 


so, 
sorrow 


their enterprise. 


statement, 


the veil was 


‘And now you don’t need to—risk 
your life further,’ she finished with a 
‘’m alone. I'll to do 
under the 
, you have been kind to me, and 
I can’t drag you with me—where I’m 


y } ol’ 
gomg: 


the 


circumstances. 


sob. have 


best I can 
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“*I’m going with you wherever you 
go,’ I said, beside myself with pity and 
grief. ‘Don’t you know now that while 
I’m alive they can’t take you?’ 

“She looked up at me, and it was 
one of those looks that I couldn't un- 
derstand. 

“ ‘Boy,’ she whispered, ‘I’d liked to 
have known your mother. She must 
have been a real woman!’ 


“Night was coming on. It rose up 
from the sea; it came at us in great 
enveloping shadows from the western 
peaks behind which the sun had slid. 
A saffron hue was upon the sky, and 
the whole surface of the ocean was col- 
ored in pink and amber. We were in 
the afterglow. 

“The universe was as silent as death 
at this hour—no motion anywhere. 
We sat still, listening. Her face was 
white and set. It wouldn’t be long now 
—whatever it was to be. 

“*You’ve been very kind to me,’ she 
faltered in a half whisper. 

“But I could not answer her. 

“*You’re sure you—forgive me?” 

“T nodded my head, looking away 
at the friendly hills. 

“And you'll not forget to—tell my 
—father if : 

“The engine bell clanged suddenly. | 
leaped to my feet, my hands clutched 
above my head. 

“They had started the engines; they 
were running close in to shore. 





I heard 
the propeller churning to rear of us 
slowly, like some sea monster at play, 
and the increasing whisper of the 
water along our sides as we gained 
speed. 

“It was not dark. The moon was in 
its second quarter ; it hung high above a 
bent elbow of the Cascades and spilled 
a path of diamonds across the water to- 
ward us. 

“We were close in to shore now, and 
suddenly the Halcyon came to life. 
Slipface emerged from the forward 
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cabin, a rope across his shoulder, The 
Stout One following. Together they 
shoved a lifeboat off the port bow into 
the water. I heard it hit with a slap, 
and mechanically I pushed my chair 
back out of the way, and so stood. 

“They came leading the boat, like 
some trained animal, along the side of 
the Halcyon toward us. 

“She stood up, too, at this, and clung 
to me, leaning heavily upon my arm. 

““Let me hold your hand—for a mo- 
ment,’ she panted, her lips trembling. 
‘The world seems very dark to me just 
now.’ 

““T'll take care of you,’ I said 
through my teeth, wondering how— 
crazed with a feeling of my helpless- 
ness. 

“Slipface and the other stopped a 
few yards away from us, and Slipface 
addressed the Chinaman; he seemed 
wild with rage. 

“What the hell does this mean?’ he 
yelled. ‘Hain’t you killed that young 
hyena yet?’ He appeared beside him- 
self over this neglect on the part of 
Hip Ling. ‘You go get handcuffs now, 
right away quick, and put ’em on ‘im! 
You sabe? We won't have no monkey 
business this time!’ And then, turning 
to the girl, he said: ‘Will you get into 
the boat quietly, or shall we tie you 
and throw you in? Which is it to be? 
Quick !’ 

‘She stood looking him steadily in the 
All her fear seemed to have van- 
ished. Her head was held high, her 
eyes blazed defiance. She was every 
inch a queen. But she did not speak; 
she just stood looking at him in magnifi- 
cent scorn. 

“ ‘Come,’ he said, ‘which shall it be? 
We'll take you among—friends.’ 

“His misshapen face spread into a 
horrible grin. 

“*T choose my own friends,’ she re- 
plied in a low, even voice that seemed 
to cut into the dusk. ‘If you come a 
step nearer I will show you how a 


eyes. 
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woman, under stress, may choose her 
friends!’ 

“Hip Ling was at my elbow with the 
handcuffs; I heard them clinking to- 
gether; but I could not take my eyes 
from her face, it frightened me so. 

‘*Put them on him,’ Slipface ordered 
the Chinaman. ‘Then we'll go ahead 
and finish the job.’ 

“With a swift movement the girl 
turned to me and, reaching up, kissed 
nie on the lips. 

‘“‘Good-by,’ she said with a little 

‘Good-by, and God re- 
You will tell my father 


gasping sob. 
ward you. 
what——’ 

“I seemed to go mad at this, and a 
blaze of sudden light shot through my 
brain. With a leap I caught the hand- 
cuffs from the startled Hip Ling’s 
hands, swung them in a crashing blow 
upon his head and leaped after the 
girl. 

“She had caught her skirts up in her 
two hands and, with a single bound, 
was at the edge of the ship. Another 
instant would have been too late. I 
caught her by the wrist. There was a 
sudden ominous click, and then another 
the significance of which they could not 
have known; and then the breath came 
back into my lungs with an explosion 
that set me half blind; I straightened, 
stepped an arm’s length away from the 
girl, and so stood, swaying. 

“*See what he’s done!’ yelled The 
Stout One. ‘See what he’s done!’ 

“With these words I raised my free 
hand and threw something into the sea. 

“So we stood, swaying dizzily, locked 
together ; and the key that could unlock 
us lay a hundred fathoms deep, at the 
bottom of the Straits of Juan de Fuca. 

“Slipface was coming at me, a cap- 
stan bar above his head, held in his two 
hands. I put up my free arm to ward 
off the blow. I remember it occurred 
to me that it would hurt her wrist if 


they thrashed me about much. 
“But [ don’t remember seeing him 
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hit me. He seemed yet a good way 
off, still coming, when suddenly the 
after cabin turned sidewise as if a hand 
had reached out and pushed it, the 
mainmast began to tilt and, leaving the 
deck, floated away, stately, with flap- 
ping jib; the southern horizon 
tilted up edgewise and began swiftly to 
revolve, rising as it went, till it blinked 
out in darkness above my head. 

“Then demons came racing through 
my brain, cursing and trampling on me, 
and I was calling loudly for help to 
Charlie McGinnis. ‘H20, H2O,’ I was 
calling. 

“But he did not come, 
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“It was a rasping sound that awoke 
me. They were filing the chain from 
the handcuff on my wrist. I sat up 
abruptly and looked about. 

“The room that held us was very 
large, a kind of loft. For the most part 
it was without furniture—a cluttered 
floor, a number of chairs, and, over 
next to the wall, a ilat-topped desk lit- 
tered with books and a telephone; and 
above the desk, against the wall, a huge 
mirror. There was just a single win- 
dow. It was in the opposite end of the 
room, high up; you could see only the 
sky through it. 

“The room was not without people, 
however; a half score of men—white 


and Chinese—sat about, among them 
Hip Ling and The Stout One. There 
were women, too, a dozen or more, 


woebegone, pitiful to look upon, hud- 
died in a far corner. From these 
things I knew we must be in their head- 
quarters, though I didn’t know where. 
“The hours went by. I simply sat 
and waited; all I'd been doing lately 
My despair seemed to have 
reached its final stage. Everything had 
failed. There was nothing else I could 
do. I was through—finished! In the 
final sum-up they'd defeated us. 
Across the room I could see her among 
the Under her were 


was wait. 


others. eyes 
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heavy, dark rings which it made my 
heart ache to see. 

“My nerves refused to keep quiet, so 
I got up and walked about. Hour after 
hour I did this, 

“It was then—while walking aim- 
lessly about, as I’ve told you—that I 
chanced to glance up into the mirror 
above the desk. And what I saw in 
that mirror made my heart stop beat- 
ing for a second and then leap pound- 
ing into my throat. For, standing out 
as clear as a colored photograph, was 
the reflection of an object which I rec- 
ognized on the instant; it was the tower 
of the Great Northern Railroad station 
in Seattle. The mirror was transmit- 
ting it in a weird manner through the 
window in the opposite end of the 
room. 

“There could be no mistake about 
its identity. As I stood there dazed, 
trying to understand the situation, me- 
chanically I counted the intervals of 
brick. There were nine of them; often 
had I counted them just for luck in 
days gone by. I even noticed the 
clock’s face in the steeple; it was six 
o'clock. 

“T do not know why all this made my 
heart beat so wildly. It meant nothing 
whatever to me at the moment; it 
proved but a single fact—that I was in 
the city, within a dozen blocks of home 
and friends. 

“Possibly the reason for my excite- 
ment was that, for the first time in the 
past forty-eight hours, my wits had ac- 
tually begun to work, because an in- 
stant later my eyes alighted upon the 
desk phone, and I all but fainted with 
a sudden rush of blood accompanying 
the thought that came into my mind. 

“The hope of putting this sudden in- 
spiration to practical use was very small. 
However, there was a bare chance; it 
was worth trying; it could but fail as 
had the others. 

“They were busy in a far part of the 
room, wrangling over details; they did 





not notice me. And they did not ob- 
serve me as, with an effort at indiffer- 
ence that required all my will power, I 
sauntered about the room for a time, till 
finally I sat in the desk chair in front 
of the telephone. 

“It was a telescope phone. With a 
quick motion I pulled it toward me 
and tilted the transmitter upward, 
And then I lifted the receiver and let 
it dangle its cord’s length. Locking 
my hands above my head to allay any 
suspicion that might have arisen, I sat 
there scarcely able to breath from ex- 
citement. For I knew that the line was 
open. 

“Presently I heard central. Her 
voice seemed a million miles away, but 
to me it was like the voice of angels 
recalling souls that have been given up 
for lost. 

““Main 946! Main 946! Main 946! 
I whispered, and kept whispering it 
savagely into the transmitter till she 
must have thought me crazy. It was 
Charlie McGinnis’ number. 

“In a moment, which seemed like 
long ages, I heard Charlie’s mother at 
the other end of the line. 

‘Charlie,’ I said out loud, ‘Charlie!’ 

“But I said it too loud. Slipface, 
wheeling, looked at me suddenly, and 
my heart melted in my throat. 

“Don’t you be calling me ‘Charlie,’ 
he ordered. ‘Your time’s coming in a 
few minutes; you won’t make us no 
more bother.’ 

“He hadn’t noticed the phone; there 
was still a chance. 

“And then I heard Charlie bellow 
‘Who is it? at the other end of the 
line, mad as a hatter; and I knew it 
was night instead of morning, and that 
they’d called him away from his sup- 
per. 

“But I didn’t care for that. Instead 
I pretended to go crazy and began to 
roll from side to side in the chair and 
shout: ‘H20! H2O! H2O! H2O! I 
shouted and kicked about, trying to 
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mouth, and couldn’t. 
G.; Eighth grade P. 


For God’s sake, H2O.’ 


the 
‘Eighth grade P. 
G.;: H2O. 

“*Kill him!’ yelled Slipface, starting 


froth at 


toward me. ‘He’s gone crazy.’ 

“But I began to laugh like mad. For 
I’d heard Charlie yell, ‘Coming,’ and 
bang up the receiver. 

“You see, don’t you, it was only a 
slim chance at the best? I'd given 
Charlie the distress signal, and the gen- 
eral location by code—that was all. He 
might think it only a joke. And if he 
didn’t, he mightn’t have sense enough 
to notify the police. And if he did 
notify the police they might not know 
enough to get the general operator and 
locate the phone over which the call 
had come in. So it was pretty near the 
same as no chance at all. but it gave 
me relief; it showed me that I was still 
trying, in my blundering way, to do the 
best I could for her. 

“The minutes passed. No use for me 
to tell you that they seemed like hours, 
days, even years, wherein the future 
hung suspended on a single slender 
thread ready to break, and that nothing 
moved. 

“For, somehow, things seemed 
move with lightning rapidity ; only they 
were the wrong things. 

“The door opened, and Carnehan 
himself came into the room. He was 
dressed as if for a journey; he carried 
suit cases. 

“The girl saw him enter, and that 
look of frozen terror which I now had 
come to recognize, leaped into her face. 


to 


‘As he came walking toward her, she 
backed slowly away from him, her eyes 
wide open, full of horror, as if he were 
an apparition. She kept right on back- 
ing till she came against the wall, and 
there stood, arms outspread against the 


wall, as if she would feel her way 
through to safety. 

“The rest of them stood aside. This 
was Carnehan’s business. 

**All this foolishness has got to 
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stop,’ he said, looking at her with cold, 
hard eyes. ‘You’re going with me right 
now; we’re going to ’Frisco.’ 

“*Vou beast!’ was all she said, not 
taking her terrified eyes from his face. 

“*That won’t do you any good,’ he 
replied brutally. ‘You’re my property 
now. I’ve bought and paid for you, 
and I’m going to have you!’ 


Faces 


“Tt took her a little time to recover 
from this; but strangely enough, when 
next she spoke her voice was steadier. 

“*You can’t take me from here with- 
out attracting attention,’ she argued, 
‘not without a scene. We're here in 
the heart of the city.’ 

“They all looked at each other and 
laughed horribly. 

“*You'll go down an elevator shaft 
to a tunnel, and through that tunnel to 
a boat under a wharf, and so to my 
yacht. You can’t get away.’ 

“She stood very straight, her back 


against the wall, looking at him. Once 
more she was every inch a queen. But 


when I saw the look that had come 
suddenly into her eyes, my heart stood 
still, and I began to pray with all my 
might and listen for the sound of foot- 
steps down the hall. I had seen that 
look before. 

““Oh, yes, I can get away, Mr. Car- 
nehan,’ she said, and her voice was very 
low; but it had an odd thrill in it. 

“She turned suddenly toward me. 

“*Thank you, boy,’ she said, waving 


her fingers at me above their heads. 
“You've been more than kind. Re- 
member your promise.  I’m—going 


away—from Mr. Carnehan!’ 

“She made a swift motion with her 
hand to her She must have 
had it concealed there all the time. I 
never dreamed it. 

“‘Wait!’ I screamed. ‘Wait! Maybe 
Maybe——’ 


be som. 


they'll come yet. 
“They made a rush for her. But 


they were too late. There was a flash, 


a quick report, she dropped backward 
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against the wall, limp. Carnehan 
stood there cursing horribly, his arms 
held out toward her—empty ! 

“And then suddenly there was a 
sound of heavy feet racing down the 
hall, dozens of them, like a charge of 
cavalry; and a noise like bursting lyd- 
dite, with splinters flying. The door 
fell inward with a crash, and right 


across it came bluecoats, their guns 
leveled. They picked her up in their 


arms, so that her head fell sidewise and 
she was looking at me. Say, won’t you 
please have them get me some more of 
that medicine they’ve been giving me? 
My nerves seem going to pieces, and 
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I’m seeing faces again. 
seeing faces again!” 


My God, I’m 


Well, I had the “sob” story all right, 
and there was no reason really why I 
should have stayed with him any 
longer. However, I did try to reassure 
him that the girl hadn’t died, that she 
was slowly recovering in that very hos- 
pital from the self-inflicted wound. 

He didin’t believe me until I secured 
a promise from the doctor in charge 
that he would be allowed to see the 
girl for a few minutes the next day, 
Then he lay down quietly and went 
to sleep. 


INTEREST IN MURDER MYSTERY REVIVED AFTER 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


WHEN workmen, who recently excavated beneath a summerhouse on the old 
Brinkerhoff estate in New York, disinterred a human skeleton, they revived 


interest in a murder mystery that has long puzzled the metropolitan police. 


On 


the bone of the third finger of the left hand they found a ring with the initials 

“E, B.”—those of Edward Brinkerhoff, who disappeared twenty-five years ago, 

and, imbedded in the spinal column of the skeleton, were two silver bullets. 
Shortly after Edward Brinkerhoff’s disappearance one Harry Barton, who 


had been conspicuously attentive to Mrs. 


3rinkerhoff, was arrested. 3ut as 


evidence sufficiently strong to hold him for trial was not discovered he was 


released from custody. 


Sarton, who was a notorious spendthrift, had often 


boasted that he always used silver bullets. 


Mrs. 
he owned copper mines. 


3rinkerhoff declared that her husband had gone to Mexico, where 
Investigation soon proved that he had not arrived there, 


but his wife’s story was supported by the fact that a leather valise and toilet 


articles belonging to him had also disappeared. 


men, buried above his skeleton. 
Less than six months after 


the widow, a beautiful Mexican woman. 


They were found by the work- 


srinkerhoff’s disappearance Barton married 


But society closed its doors to the 


couple, and Barton and his wife did not remain long to face the insults of 


New Yorkers. 
went to their deaths. 
occurred on board the boat. 


Instead, they sailed in a steam yacht for South America—and 
Two days out from New York a mysterious explosion 
The yacht sank, and with its plunge beneath the 


waves ended the lives of the shunned couple. 

One part of the mystery upon which light will probably never be thrown 
is what happened immediately before Brinkerhoff was shot, for this can only be 
answered, it seems, by the dead. 
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ARRY STIBBS, man of many 

rer aliases and much _ worldly 

wisdom, passed dejectedly 

through the swinging doors 

of the dealcoholized barroom, sauntered 

listlessly to the curb, and viewed the 

world in general; and particularly East 

Forty-second Street, with a look of pro- 
found disgust. 

He was jauntily arrayed in crisp and 
speckless Palm Beaches, silk shirt of 
somewhat florid pattern, straw hat deco- 
rated with a rakish red and green rib- 
bon, immaculate canvas shoes and 
gayly colored socks, but no amount of 
exterior embellishment could hide the 
fact that Harry Stibbs’ soul was wan- 
dering in gloom. 

He had sundry grievances against 
the universe. For want of a more con- 
genial form of dissipation, he had con- 
sumed several milk shakes behind the 
swinging rattan doors, but they had nei- 
ther cheered nor inebriated. The 
weather had been uncomfortably hot 
for several days, and it was only with 
great physical discomfort that Stibbs 
had been able to walk about and ply 
his trade, with the result that the wallet 
in his hip pocket had dwindled to a dis- 
tressing thinness. And the Grand Cen- 
tral terminal, just across the street, on 
which his melancholy eyes were now 
resting, had not disgorged anything like 
its usual quota of what Stibbs was 
pleased to call “suckers.” 

“They used to flock in, but now they 
come only in driblets,” he told himself 
mournfully. “Besides, the driblets ain’t 
much good. You can’t pluck a sucker 


in proper fashion unless he’s got that 
world-is-mine feeling that comes to a 
man when he’s comfortably lit up. A 
sucker that’s primed with rye high balls 
is a different proposition from one that’s 
primed with milk shakes. There’s no 
use Holy smoke! Look what 
comes here!” 

A gawky individual, clinging dog- 
gedly to a battered and weather-beaten 
suit case, emerged from the station and 
looked about him timidly. His clothes 
were exceedingly rustic in cut and mate- 
rial, and his bearing showed that he 
found the ways of the big city strange 
and bewildering. Looking weary and 
travelworn, he put the dilapidated suit 
case down on the sidewalk, then strad- 
dled it as if to guard it against the 
wiles of grip snatchers and taxicab 
hawkers. 

“The original boob from Boobville,” 
was Stibbs’ comment. “In the good 
old days I could have squirted some 
booze into him and sold him the Mu- 
nicipal Building.” 

Brightening a little, he swaggered 
lazily across the street and took up a 
position a few feet from the new ar- 
rival. Closer inspection of the latter 
confirmed his earlier impression. The 
stranger was a lean man past middle 
age, slightly stoop-shouldered, with 
mild blue eyes, tangled chin whiskers, 
a long and very thin nose, and a look 
of innocence and gullibility that glad- 
dened Stibbs’ heart. 

“T’ll take him on, just for luck,” he 
resolved. ‘Wish I had a gold brick 
handy. It’s too hot to think up any- 
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thing new, and a classy idea would be 
wasted on that solid ivory dome of his. 
Guess I'll sell him the Municipal Build- 
ing, after all. That’s too blamed far 
away, though. Let’s see what we have 
closer at hand.” 

Stibbs looked up and viewed the im- 
posing skyline with the keen eye of an 
expert in real-estate values. Not far 
away was the Astorbilt, but he was too 
well known there. He looked in the 
other direction and beheld the regal 
front of the Admiral, newest and big- 
gest marvel in hotel construction. Stibbs 
was known there, too, but not in a 
detrimental sense. Smiling engagingly, 
he looked again at the rustic, and al- 
most in the same instant the rustic hap- 
pened to look at him. 

“?Scuse me, mister,” he apologized, 
and his voice sounded as wheezy as if 
his throat was lined with corn husks, 
“could you tell me what car to take 
to get to”—consulting a scrap of paper 
he had been studying—‘“Circle 46783?” 

Stibbs glanced about him out of the 
tail of an eye and saw that nobody 
who looked like a detective was near. 

“You don’t take a car to get there, 
my friend,” he explained affably. “You 
simply jig the hook of a telephone.” 

The stranger’s bovine eyes widened 
into a perplexed stare. 

“Circle 46783 is not a street address,” 
elucidated Stibbs, beaming benignly, 
“but a telephone number.” 

The other seemed saddened. “Never 
had much luck doin’ business by tele- 
phone,” he complained. “I’m all-fired 
tired, anyhow. Maybe you can tell me 
where I can get a nice room for a dol- 
lar a day.” 

Stibbs chuckled inwardly. 
ence had taught him that a man looking 
for a dollar-a-day room is apt to have 
thousands sewed up in the lining of his 
coat. He permitted himself the faint- 
est of smiles. 

“Several good hotéls around here,’ 
he confided, “but in most of them a dol- 


Experi- 
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lar would shrink co nothing at sight 
of a ham sandwich. By the way, hope 
you don’t mind if I give you a friendly 
tip. This is a good old town, but she’s 
just a wee bit naughty. If you carry 
a roll, I’d advise you to hang on to it 
tight, or some bad, bad man may an- 
nex it.” 

“They'll have to go some if they get 
away with mine,” boasted the stranger, 
but Stibbs noted with satisfaction that 
his hand went to his inside breast 
pocket. 

“Just thought I’d tip you off. 
pect to stay in town long, Mr. 
Stibbs paused inquiringly. 

For answer the strangef proudly 
produced an oblong piece of cardboard 


I-x- 





which proclaimed that he was Ezra 
Hoskins, proprietor of the Squee- 
hawken House, Squeehawken, Penn- 


sylvania, where rooms were to be ob- 
tained for a dollar a day up. 

Stibbs had no sooner absorbed the 
intelligence than he began to pump 
Hoskins’ arm with great energy. 


“Awfully glad to meet you, Mr. 
Hoskins!” he ejaculated. ‘You see, I 
happen to be a hotel man myself. Own 


just a block down the 
street. Always a pleasure to meet a 
visiting member of the profession. My 
name is—— He hesitated for a mo- 
ment, deciding that the occasion did not 
demand the use of an alias—“Harry 
Stibbs. You’ve got to come right along 
with me and make yourself at home. 
The best I’ve got is none too good for 
you. This way.” 

He extricated the suit case from be- 
tween Hoskins’ thin legs and led the 
way down the The stranger’s 
blue eyes grew wide with amazement 
as his new and generous friend gently 


the Admiral, 


” 


street. 


pushed him through the revolving doors 
of a majestically towering structure. 
Then he gasped, plainly overwhelmed 
by the magnificence within. 

!’ he exclaimed. 


“Gee! Some place!” 


Chuckling proudly, Stibbs instructed 














a bell boy to check the suit case, after 
which he led his guest down a lane 
bordered by groves of Oriental vegeta- 
tion and here and there a bubbling foun- 
tain. The splendor seemed to have de- 
prived Hoskins of speech and breath. 
They ascended a short flight of stairs 
and sat down at a table on the Mezza- 
nine balcony. 

“George,” commanded Stibbs loftily, 
summoning a waiter, “you will bring 
us some refreshment. What’s your 
pleasure, Mr. Hoskins ?” 

“Sars’prilla,” said Hoskins, casting 
awed glances about him. 

“T’ll take a little of the same,” de- 
clared Stibbs. “And, George, be sure 
that it’s nice and cold.” 

“Yes, sir.’ The waiter bowed and 
glided away. 

Hoskins gulped and blinked his un- 
sophisticated eyes. He looked down 
at the crowded lobby, scanned the 
gorgeously decorated ceiling, and let his 
eyes roam over the fashionable throng. 
Meanwhile Stibbs was deep in thought. 
Contrary to his custom, he had entered 
upon the adventure without a precon- 
ceived plan, trusting to luck to pro- 
vide him with an inspiration. 

“That'll do, George,’ he said when 
the waiter had served their drinks. 

He slyly slipped the man a bill be- 
fore he had time to present the check. 
The servitor executed a profound bow 
and glided away. 

“Your hired help seems to mind their 
business right smart,” observed Hoskins 
admiringly. “Wish I could train mine 
like that.” 

“System—nothing 
Stibbs deprecatingly. 

He shot the man from Squeehawken 
a sidelong glance. Hoskins seemed, in 
every respect, one of the easiest pros- 
pects that it had been Stibbs’ good luck 
to pick up. Yet, now that he con- 


else,’ declared 


sidered the matter more soberly, to at- 
tempt to sell him the Hotel Admiral 
was pretty coarse tactics, to say noth- 
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ing of the antiquity of the scheme. 
At first it had appealed to Stibbs’ sense 
of humor, but now his practical mind 
got in its work. 

“You ought to be doin’ pretty well 
here,” was Hoskins’ next remark. 
“Business seems to be quite spry.” 

“Oh, can’t complain,” said Stibbs 
modestly, sipping his drink with a wry 
face. “It’s a poor day when I don’t 
clear a thousand dollars.” 

“Thousand a day! Holy Moses! 
That’s more’n my place in Squeehawken 
clears in a year.” 

A look of pain crossed Stibbs’ face. 
He smiled sadly. “If my health wasn’t 
bad,” he declared plaintively, “I’d soon 
be a millionaire. Just now the money 
is coming in so fast that the hardest 
work I do is to lug the stuff to the 
bank. Doc tells me I got to let go of 
the place and move south.” 

“What’s the trouble?” inquired Hos- 
kins solicitously. 

“Pulmonary pyorrhea,” sighed Stibbs, 
getting his medical terms a bit mixed. 
“Guess I'll have to put up a ‘For Rent’ 
sign and beat it for a healthier climate. 
Hate to do it, but health’s the main 
thing, you know.” Stibbs leaned back 
in his chair and congratulated himself 
on having made a rather neat speech. 

Hoskins stroked his whiskered chin 
and eyed his host with a thoughtful ex- 
pression. “How much rent be you 
thinkin’ of askin’?” he inquired. 

“Well, I hadn’t quite decided, but I’ll 
let the place go cheap. Anyhow, with 
the bars ladling out nothing but soft 
stuff, the demand for hotel properties 
ain’t as brisk as it used to be. I'd be 
willing to let the place to an experi- 
enced hotel man for—let me see—thirty 
thousand a year, cash in advance.” 

Hoskins seemed to ponder heavily. 
“Dirt cheap,’ he declared. “With a 
thousand comin’ in clear every day, a 
feller ought to do pretty well payin’ only 
thirty thousand rent. Your proposition 








«sure looks good, and I might take you up 
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on it if I didn’t have a better one in 
sight.” 

“Yes?” said Stibbs, frowning a lit- 
tle. 

“This deal I’m figgerin’ on is the gol- 
darndest thing there ever was,’’ con- 
tinued the Squeehawken man enthusi- 
astically. “Ever hear of the Soft Kick 
High Ball? It’s a soft drink with a 
kick to it like a mule’s.” 

“There ain’t any such thing,’ de- 
clared Stibbs, smiling politely but in- 
credulously. 

“There ain’t, eh? Guess I know, fer 
I’ve seen and tasted it. They can’t get 
the law on you for sellin’ it, for there 
ain’t no alcyhull in it, though you get 
pifflicated on it faster’n you do on the 
real article. I know,” he added with a 
cock-sure grin, “fer the feller that in- 
vented it sent me a sample of it.” 

“And you are going to buy the for- 
mula from him?” inquired Stibbs with 
sinking heart and an inward sigh. He 
might have guessed, he reflected dole- 
fully, that such a shining mark as Ezra 
Hoskins had already been approached. 

“Am I goin’ ter buy it from him?” 
Hoskins knob-kneed 
and grinned elatedly. “If I see a heap 
of coin layin’ around loose, am I goin’ 
ter pick it up? Me and this chemist 
feller what invented Soft Kick 
High Ball have been correspondin’ for 
a month, and to-day we close the deal. 
I’ve got the dough right here.” And 
Hoskins slapped his right side with an 
important air. ‘“There’s a check here 
for thirty-five thousand dollars. That’s 
the chemist feller’s price.” 

“Oh, a check!” said Stibbs in queer 
tones. 

Hoskins nodded. “J to take 
the money in cash, but the cashier of 
the First-National of Squeehawken told 
me I hadn’t oughter.” 

“He handed you good advice,” 
Stibbs, thinking hard and fast. 
hand you a little more. 
tion of yours listens good, and that’s 


crossed _ his legs 


this 


meant 


said 
“Let me 
This proposi- 





It’s 


just where the trouble comes in. 
too good to be true.” 

“Didn’t I tell you I’ve sampled the 
stuff?’ demanded the Squeehawken 
man with “And didn’t old 
Cap’n Winters, the postmaster, take a 
And didn’t he get so 
it that he almost 
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the root: 


asperity. 
swig of it, too? 
goldarned spry on 
kicked dow n 

“That’s all 
Stibbs spoke 


but let this 
soak in.” emphatically 
and with an air of profound sagacity. 
“For a year or more some of the smart- 
est guys in the country have been layin’ 
awake nights trying to figure out how 
to make a soft drink with a kick. 
They’s some people right in this town 
would be willin’ to pay almost anything 
for it, but they’ve just about decided 
there ain’t no such thing. If your chem- 
ist friend’s article is all that he claims 
for it, it’d be worth thirty-five millions 
instead of thirty-five thousand.” 

“Sure,” said Hoskins with a pleased 
chuckle, “but I’m gettin’ it at a bar- 
gain.” 

“You poor 
tal comment. 
you, Hoskins,” he said aloud. 
there ain’t much danger. 
They’ll have to git up mighty early in 
the mornin’ to put anything over on 
me.” 

“OS Stibbs smothered a 
grin with the palm of his hand. ‘Tell 
you what we'll do, Hoskins. I suppose 
it was your friend’s number 
you had on the piece of paper—Circle 
something? Well, I’m going downstairs 
now and tell my clerk to reserve a room 
In the meantime you go into 


+], 
| 


very well, 


‘> 


nut! 
“T’d go slow, if I were 


Stibbs’ men- 


was 


~ Guess 


course.” 


chemist 


for you. 
ot co ai rms 

that telephone booth over there in 
alcove, call up the Soft Kick High Ball 


man, and tell him to come down here 


e 


to the hotel.” 
lanced 


of the booth, but nodded 


Hoskins g disapprovingly in 
the direction 
acquiescence. 

“If your man can prove that his 


stuff is up to snuff,” continued Stibbs, 














“and your deal with him comes off 
without a hitch, I’ll sign a contract with 
you on the spot to supply my _ hotel 
regular. Soon as the trade learns that 
the Hotel Admiral is one of your cus- 
tomers, they'll fall all over themselves 
to get the stuff, and you’ll be swamped 
with orders in no time. Get me?” 

“Fair enough.” Hoskins’ piggy eyes 
twinkled as if the prospect of quick 
and easy riches was appealing to his 
simple soul. They rose and Stibbs, 
after pushing the other inside the tele- 
phone booth, went downstairs and ap- 
proached the registration desk. 

“T want a room for a friend from 
the country,” he announced. ‘The best 
you’ve got will do.” 

The clerk consulted the cards in the 
rack behind him. “How about a suite 
of parlor, bedroom, and bath?” he in- 
quired. ‘“That’s the only thing we have 
vacant just now.” 

“How steep?” 

“Seventeenth floor and twenty-five 
dollars a day.” 

Stibbs hesitated, wondering whether 
the investment was likely to pay. “T’ll 
take it,” was his decision, “and I’ll pay 
for two days in advance.” He counted 
out fifty dollars from the slender roll 
in his wallet, registered in behalf of 
I-zra Hoskins of Squeehawken, and in- 
structed a boy to get his friend’s suit 
case. A little later, with the boy in tow, 
he rejoined Hoskins on the mezzanine 
balcony. 

“The chemist feller will be here in 
half an hour,” announced the Squee- 
hawken man. 

“Good. We'll go to your room now, 
and I'll tell the clerk to send your man 
up when he comes.” 

Hoskins expressed his admiration in 
loud and vigorous terms as they en- 
tered the suite Stibbs had engaged. 

“Best in the house,” chuckled the 
bogus hotel proprietor. “I usually try 


to hold this apartment in reserve for 
By the way,” he 


out-of-town friends. 
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added cautiously, “when the chemist 
comes, you needn’t go out of your way 
to tell him who I am. If he tries to 
put over anything raw, we want to catch 
him at it, and it’ll be all the easier if 
he thinks I’m a poor simp and a no- 
body. Tell him I’m your city cousin.” 

Hoskins approved the suggestion, and 
they sat down to await the arrival of 
the inventor of the Soft Kick High Ball. 
There was a plan in Stibbs’ mind, but 
it still required a little polishing. Re- 
garding the matter in the light of his 
vast experience, it seemed to him that 
a man who would pay thirty-five thou- 
sand for a recipe of doubtful value 
should be easy to manage. 

He had no doubt that the Soft Kick 
High Ball was a flimflam, and all he 
had to do was to expose it as such be- 
fore the eyes of the Squeehawken man, 
after which it would not require much 
persuasion to induce Hoskins to take 
a yearly lease on the Admiral. The only 
thing that worried Stibbs was the check, 
but his inventive mind was already seek- 
ing a way out of that little difficulty. 

The inventor, entering a few minutes 
later, proved to be a lanky, bespectacled 
and pale-faced man of about forty, and 
it developed that his name was Archi- 
bald Binney. Stibbs, studying him with 
an oblique glance, thought he played 
the rdle of a scientist rather well. 

“I’m ready to do _ business,” an- 
nounced Hoskins. “You just show me 
how the stuff is made. I’ve got a slip 
of paper in my pocket that’s good for 
thirty-five thousand, and if the propo- 
sition looks good to me and my cousin, 
you can have it.” 

Binney gave Stibbs a disapproving 
glance. Apparently the presence of a 
third party was not to his liking. 

“A slip of paper?” he echoed, scowl- 
ing. “Do you mean that you’ve brought 
a check? I specified it should be cash.” 

“Tt’s all the same,” said Hoskins. 
“The check’s certified. I’d be a fool 
luggin’ around that much cash.” 
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He held the check up for the in- 
ventor’s inspection, and Stibbs, glanc- 
ing at it over the Squeehawken man’s 
shoulder, saw that it was drawn on 
the First National Bank of Squee- 
hawken, that it was payable to the order 
of Archibald Binney, and that a red 
certification stamp adorned the face of 
it. 

“Sorry,” said the chemist, “but I 
can’t take chances with a check T don’t 
know anything about. Wish you had 
brought cash instead.” 

Hoskins grew red in the face and he 
shook a bony fist. “Look here,” he ex- 
claimed hotly. “D’ye mean to stand 
there an’ tell me that my check ain’t 
good ?” 

“Can’t you see it’s certified 
Stibbs. 

“Certification isn’t really conclusive,” 
remonstrated Binney. “I’m sorry, but 
under the circumstances 

Hoskins brought his fist down on the 
table with a slam. “Take it or leave it!” 
he shouted angrily. “If you don’t like 
the looks of my checks, get to hell outa 
here, and get quick!” 

3inney seemed in a quandary. He 
looked at his watch and stroked his 
chin. Then he peered.at the irate Hos- 
kins’ beet-red face, at the check, and 
at the little black bag he had brought 
with him. 

“Don’t blame you, my boy,” thought 
Stibbs. “You know the check’s good, 
but you’re afraid the kick might fade 
out of the Soft Kick High Ball before 
you can turn it into cash. Checks are 
pesky things. Don’t I know?” 

“Tell you what I'll do,” said Binney 
at length. “TI’ll wire your bank inquir- 
ing about the check. We ought to have 
a reply in half an hour, and in the mean- 
time we can go ahead with the demon- 
stration. Satisfactory?” 

- “Wire and be darned!” snorted Hos- 
kins, and Binney telephoned for a boy, 
took a blank from the writing desk, 
filled it out, and dispatched it. It 
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a fairly shrewd move, thought Stibbs. 
The chemist evidently had decided to 
take his chances on being able to turn 
the check into cash before the rustic 
should discover the hoax, but he real- 
ized it would not do to arouse Hoskins’ 
suspicions by letting his pretended 
doubts subside too easily. 

The chemist opened his bag and 
placed several glass bottles and a tall 
slender nickel tube on the table. Stibbs 
yawned and pretended to be but mildly 
interested, though he watched every 
move with a keen eye. Next Binney 
uncorked one of the bottles. 

“Nothing but unfermented 
juice,” he explained. ‘Taste it.” 

Hoskins and Stibbs sipped a little. 
The chemist uncorked another bottle. 

“Seltzer,” he announced, inviting the 
other two to satisfy themselves that he 
was speaking truthfully. “And here,” 
opening a third and smaller bottle, ‘‘is 
a little extract of lemon for season- 
ing.” 

Again Stibbs and Hoskins verified 
his statement by tasting the contents, 
whereupon the chemist emptied the 
three bottles into the water pitcher. 
Once more dipping into the black bag, 
he produced a small, square box which 
proved to contain a white powder, then 
asked Hoskins to fetch him a little 
hot water from the bathroom. 

“Now watch.me closely,” he told the 
as he mixed the white 
little of the hot water 
the mixture 


apple 


two observers 
powder and 
in the nickel tube. “I stir 
gently—just like this—and immediately 
it begins to simmer and bubble. What 
you see is neither fermentation nor dis- 
tillation, but merely a fusing of two 
chemical substances. Now we will let 
it stand for fifteen minutes to cool off.” 
Watch in hand, he sat down, while 
Hoskins stood gaping and wide-eyed 
over the effervescing mess in the nickel 
tube. Pretending to be bored with the 
whole performance, Stibbs lighted a 


cigarette. When the fifteen minutes 














were up, the chemist snapped the lid 
down over the opening of the tube and 


shook the contents for about thirty 
seconds. Then, opening the lid again 


and executing a very swift and agile 
motion with his hand, he appeared to 
pour the contents of the tube into 
the pitcher that already contained the 
apple juice, seltzer, and lemon extract. 
Stibbs grinned knowingly into the palm 
of his hand. 

“Gentlemen,” said the chemist with 
a faint smile, “I introduce you to the 
Soft Kick High Ball. Help your- 
selves.” 

Hoskins poured some of the concoc- 
tion into a glass, swallowed a gener- 
ous mouthful, smacked his lips, then 
swallowed again. 

“Gosh!” he exclaimed. “It 
like the real stuff.” 

Stibbs, who had carefully noted every 
motion made by the chemist, poured 
himself a modest quantity and gulped it 
down. 

“Not bad,” was his verdict. ‘Cousin 
Izra, you might as well hand over that 
check.” 

“Not so fast,” protested the chemist. 
“As you may have already guessed, the 
whole secret is contained in the white 
powder. It is a very simple compound, 
and the ingredients may be purchased 
at any drug store, but the composition 
is known only to myself. I shall hand 
Mr. Hoskins the formula as soon as I 
get a satisfactory report from the 
Squeehawken_ bank.” 

Hoskins, who had followed his first 
drink with a second and a third, seemed 
no longer to take offense at the chem- 
ist’s skeptical attitude toward his check. 
Apparently he was one of those very 
moderate drinkers with whom a little 
liquor goes a long way. His smile grew 
blander, and Stibbs had great difficulty 
restraining him from breaking into 


tastes 


song. 
“The stuff seems to have quite a 
kick,” remarked Stibbs. 
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“And the beauty of it is,” declared 
Binney, “that you can make a gallon 
of it for fifty cents and retail it for 
three or four dollars a quart.” 

“And you're letting go of the secret 


for thirty-five thousand,” observed 
Stibbs pointedly. 
The chemist sighed. “I am not a 


” 





business man. If I were 

He was interrupted by a rap on the 
door and the arrival of a messenger boy 
with a telegram. Binney glanced at the 
address, tore off the margin, and read 
the message aloud: 

“Sha—shatisfied now?’ demanded 
Hoskins, who had improved the period 
of waiting by imbibing freely from the 
pitcher. He grinned and wound his 
arm around the chemist’s neck. “Ish 
my—hic—check good, or ain’t it?” 

“Hand him the check and get it over 
with,” prompted Stibbs, glancing at his 
watch. “I’ve got a date with a wren 
in an hour.” 

With gréat ceremony, Hoskins took 
the check from his pocket and handed 
it to the chemist, then helped himself 
to another potion of Soft Kick High 
3all. Binney looked carefully at the 
check, folded it, and was about to put 
it into his pocket when Stibbs strode 
forward. 

“T got your number the minute I laid 
eyes on you,” he declared. “You’re 
pretty handy with the flimflam stuff, 
but you didn’t put it over on me.” 

The chemist winced beneath Stibbs’ 
stern gaze. “What—what do you 
mean?” he stammered. 

“T’ll show you what I mean.” Stibbs 
picked up the tube which Binney had 
dropped back into the black bag after 
compounding the mixture. He exam- 
ined it closely. “When you pretended 
to pour that mess of hot water and white 
powder into the pitcher, I noticed two 
funny things. One was that the stuff 
didn’t come out of the same end as it 
went in, and the other that it seemed 
to have changed color all of a sudden. 
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H’m, just as I thought! There’s a 
partition in the middle of the tube.” 
He opened the tube at one end and 


sniffed. “This end was filled with raw 
whisky. There’s a few drops of it left 
yet. And here,” pressing open the cover 


at the opposite end, “is that fool mix- 
ture of water and powder that you 
wanted us to think you had poured into 
the pitcher. Pretty raw stuff—pretty 
raw.” 

“Whatsh th’ matter?’ 
kins unsteadily. 

“Matter? Why, the Soft Kick High 
Ball is hard as rock. This cheap crook 
thought“he could palm off a powder 
on you to the tune of thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars. What put the kick in 
that high ball was one-hundred-proof 
whisky. The powder had nothing to 
do with it. Lucky thing I was watch- 
ing, or you’d been stung to a fare-thee- 
well, Cousin Ezra.” 

Hoskins blinked his groggy eyes; 
then understanding seemed “to come to 
him. His face purpled a little. 

“Thought I was an eashy mark?” he 
demanded, approaching Binney with 


clenched fist. “J’ll show you, you gol- 
darned crook! 


P'1l——” 

“Easy!” admonished Stibbs, step- 
ping between the irate Hoskins and the 
quavering Binney. “No use beating him 
up. Hand him over to the police and 
have him charged with obtaining money 
under false pretenses. That’s what I’d 
do.” 

The suggestion seemed to fill Binney 
with horror. “Please—don’t!” he stam- 
mered. ‘“I—I’ll explain.” 

“Sure you will, but you'll make your 
explanations to the police,’ declared 
Stibbs, taking a step toward the tele- 
phone. 

“Wait a minute,” Hos- 
kins, who seemed to be sobering rap- 
idly under the realization that his hopes 
of easy riches by way of the Soft Kick 
High Ball route had gone glimmering. 
He stepped up to Stibbs and inquired 


’ 


inquired Hos- 


commanded 





in a low tone: “Say, is that proposi- 
tion of yourn still good?” 

Stibbs seemed to meditate, though 
he had hoped Hoskins would revert to 
the subject. “Why, yes,” he said in- 
differently, ‘I suppose so, but ir 

“You said thirty thousand a year— 
didn’t you?” 

Stibbs nodded. This was even bet- 
ter than he had expected, but he re- 
flected it was not surprising that a man 
as gullible as Hoskins had proved him- 
self to be should already be nibbling at 
another bait. 

“T kinda favored your proposition, 
anyhow,” whispered Hoskins, “but 
didn’t want to go back on my word. 
Now I'll take you up, just to show that 
doggone crook I still mean business. 
I'll make him turn over the check to 





” 


Drees 

“But the made 
name,” interrupted Stibbs. 

“Don’t I know it? I reckon it won’t 
be so all-fired hard to git around that.” 

“Oh, you mean to make him indorse 
it first,” ventured Stibbs, to whom this 
happy solution had already occurred. 
“No, you don’t!” he cried as Binney, 
evidently thinking himself unobserved, 
made a leap for the door. “Back here, 
you!” And he grabbed the pseudoin- 
ventor by the collar and jerked him back 
to the center of the room. 

Hoskins, steadying himself against 
the table, pointed to the check. “You 
can either put your name on the back 
of that,’ he declared, “or I'll call the 
Better make up your mind 


check’s out in his 


cops. 
quick.” 
Binney stared at the check, then at 
Hoskins. “Why?” he demanded nerv- 
ously. 
‘Cause [I 


” 


said so. Ain’t that 
enough ? 

Binney reflected, then took a foun- 
tain pen from his pocket and scrawled 
back of the 
it from his 


check. 
trem- 


his name on the 


Hoskins snatched 


bling fingers. 











“Now git while the gittin’s good,” he 
ordered, “or mebbe I’ll change my mind 
yet.” 

Binney did not hesitate. With a 
bound and a few scurrying steps he 
was out of the room. 

“Reckon that settles him,” chuckled 
Hoskins. “Now all you’ve got to do, 
Mr. Stibbs, is to hand me a lease and 
five thousand bucks in change.” 


Stibbs glanced greedily at the check,* 


wishing he had put the rental of the 
Hotel Admiral at thirty-five instead of 
thirty thousand. Knowing there might 
be a limit even to the simplicity of a 
man like Hoskins, he dared not argue 
the matter, however. He was in seri- 
ous dilemma. There was less than ten 
dollars in his pocket, and he did not 
relish the idea of leaving Hoskins alone 
while he went out for the balance. No 
telling what the simpleton might do dur- 
ing his absence. 

“T’ll have to call in my lawyer and 
have the thing done up right,” he de- 
clared. 

“Suits me,” said Hoskins, yawning 
sleepily. “I’m all-fired tired, anyhow. 
Guess I'll lay down for a snooze till 
you git back.” 

Stibbs grinned elatedly as Hoskins 
shuffled into the adjoining bedroom and 
stretched out his bony frame on the 
bed. He waited until a symphony of 
snores reached his ears, then softly stole 
out of the room. Fifteen minutes later 
he entered a small room in a Sixth Ave- 
nue hotel. 

“Hello, Jerry,” was his greeting to a 
short, sleek-faced, rather corpulent and 
nattily garbed man. “You look like 
ready money.” 

“Why shouldn’t I?” Jerry grinned 
blandly. “Trimmed a lollop yesterday 
and am eighteen thousand to the good.” 

“Glad to hear it,” said Stibbs, sinking 
into a chair. “I need five thousand of 
those eighteen.” 

“The devil you 
ting ?” 

4C Ds 


What’s  stir- 


do! 
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Stibbs explained while Jerry’s eyes 
grew wider and wider. 

“You’ve rent him the Hotel Admi- 
ral!” he exclaimed. “Why, man, that 
stuff can’t be worked any more.” 

“Can’t, eh? When you pipe the 
sucker I picked up this morning, you'll 
think different. He’s got molasses 
where his brains ought to be. His 
mother raised her boy to be a sucker. 
He’s the softest thing that ever came 
over the pike.” 

“Well, Stibbs, you have a rep for 
doing that sort of thing, but if anybody 
else handed me a tale like this I 
wouldn’t believe it. How are you going 
to get away with it? While you’re beat- 
ing it over to that boob hatchery, 
Squeechawken, to get the check cashed, 
the hick will start bossing the help 
around at the Admiral, and the cat will 
jump out of the bag.” 

“Nothing of the kind,” said Stibbs 
confidently. ‘The hick loves booze. I 
know where I can get a couple of pints. 
We'll get him stewed, then you keep 
an eye on him till I get back. I'll split 
with you, of course. Can afford to, 
since there’s thirty thousand in it.” 

“Never mind the split,” protested 
Jerry magnanimously. “You and I, 
Stibbs, never refused each other any- 
thing, and I’m not going to turn you 
down. You can have the five thou, 
and J’ll nurse the hick along till you get 
back. What else?” 

“T need something with nice printing 
it that looks like a lease.” 

“I’ve got the very thing you want.” 
Jerry opened a trunk, rummaged among 
the contents, and tossed his friend an 
elaborately embossed sheet of paper. 
Anything more?” 


on 


“Fill it out yourself, 


“Oh, yes, just one thing more,” said 
Stibbs, filling in the blank spaces on the 
form. “You’ve got to be my lawyer, 
Jerry 


‘Always had an idea I’d make a good 
half a chance,” declared 


I had 
i 


amiably. 


one, if 
we start now?” 
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On their way back to the Admiral, 
Stibbs dropped in on a friend and ob- 
tained two pints of whisky. Letting 
themselves into the twenty-five-dollar 
suite at the hotel, they found Hoskins 
soundly asleep. 

“Here’s your five thousand,” said 
Stibbs gayly when the rustic had rubbed 
the sleep out of his eyes. “And here’s 
the lease. You sign on this line, right 
below my name. My lawyer here will 
witness your signature.” 

Hoskins signed, after which Jerry ex- 
amined the document and ponderously 
declared that it seemed all right. 

“And now,” said Stibbs, unwrapping 
the two pints of whisky, “we’ll cele- 


brate with a drink or two. Nothing 
soft about this stuff, Hoskins.” 
Twenty-four hours later Stibbs 


sought out his friend Jerry at the lat- 
ter’s apartment. 

“What the dickens did you do with 
the hick?’ he inquired glumly. 
“Thought you was going to chaperon 
him till I got back. I’ve just come from 
the hotel, where they told me the suite 
was vacated this morning.” 

Jerry made a wry face. “The hick 
put one over on me,” he muttered. “I 
thought he was dead to the world after 
getting all that booze under his belt, so 
went out for a bite to eat. When I 
got back, he was gone.” He peered 
queerly at Stibbs. “Did you get the 
check cashed? And how is Squee- 
hawken.” 

Stibbs cursed emphatically. “Squee- 
hawken is all right,” he declared grimly. 
“Nice, lively burg and lots of fresh, 
invigoratin’ climate. But the cashier 
at the First National told me he’s never 
heard of Ezra Hoskins.” 

“Thought so,” declared Jerry. “I 
didn’t feel quite right about that lay 
of yours. The thing was too good to 
be true.” 
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“But the chemist and the Soft Kick 
High Ball and is 

“Oh, I'll bet all the dough I hope 
to graft in the next thousand years 
that the guy who called himself Hos- 
kins is one of the slickest con men in 
the country, and that the high-ball im- 
presario is in cahoots with him. They 
staged that little scene for your exclu- 
sive benefit, Stibbs.”’ 

“But the check—— 

“T’m surprised at you, Stibbs. Any- 
body can get hold of a blank check. 
Or you can buy a baby printing press 
for five dollars and turn out your own 
—nice-looking ones, too. And it isn’t 
much harder to get a piece of rubber 
and a red-ink pad, and with such an 
outfit in his possession ’most any man 
can make a slip of paper look like a 
certified check for thirty-five thousand.” 

Stibbs swallowed hard. “I don’t 
seem to get it yet,” he grumbled. ‘“Bin- 
ney wired to Squeehawken asking if the 
check was good. I saw the answer my- 
self.” 

Jerry smiled deprecatingly. “Some 
guys are mightly clever with the sleight- 
of-hand stuff. How do you know that 
Binney didn’t switch telegrams and that 
the one you saw hadn’t been in his 
pocket all the time? A man who can 
forge a check can also forge a tele- 
gram, you know. By the way, I bet 
Hoskins and Binney framed out the 
thing over the telephone while you were 
downstairs engaging the suite. It 
netted them five thousand. Not a bad 
day’s work.” 

“Looks as though I’d been done,” 
growled Stibbs. 

“Yes, and don’t forget you owe me 
five thousand,” admonished _ Jerry. 
“That Soft Kick High Ball was pretty 
soft stuff—for somebody.” 

Stibbs slunk gloomily from the room. 
He had acquired another grievance 
against the world. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE BAITED TRAP. 
THE fat young man was fright- 
ened. Although the high, 
florid tint of his skin was too 
permanent to bleach under 
the stress of emotion, his pale-blue eyes, 
protruding above his puffed cheeks, the 





nervous, incessant motions of his blunt, 
pudgy fingers, opening and shutting on 
the wadded handkerchief with which 
he mopped his forehead, the visible 
quiver of his thick, loose lips, the tremor 
in the high-pitched, asthmatic whispers 
in which he spoke, all testified elo- 
quently to his terror. 

His companion presented a marked 
contrast. Big of frame, deep-chested 
and wide-shouldered, there was not an 
ounce of superfluous flesh in his hun- 
dred and ninety pounds. His face was 
placid and expressionless, except for 
the grim resolution in the angle of the 
heavy jaw; his eyes were opaque and 
inscrutable, and his big hands lay on 
his thighs, motionless and relaxed. It 
was impossible to imagine him as a prey 
to the fears which visibly agitated the 
other man. He was plainly a person 
beyond the reach of 
If any emotion was to be read in his 


yittering nerves. 


countenance it would have been eager- 
ness, a distinctly pleasurable anticipa- 
tion and in t 


It was after eleven, according to the 


teres 





1 


small gilt clock which clicked on the 


mantelshelf, its metallic pulsations dis- 
tinctly audible in the hush which filled 
1 


the room. The shades had been drawn 
over the windows, and the single door 





behind the two watchers was shut and 
bolted, its stout oak panels offering 
ample reassurance against the intrusion 
which the fat young man seemed to 
fear. His eyes switched to it again 
and again, and from it to the shaded 
windows and back to the front of the 
safe before which the two chairs had 
been placed. 

He wedged his thick finger and thumb 
into a skin-tight vest pocket, extracted 
a thin gold case and lighted one of the 
absurdly slender cigarettes it contained 
—a delicate, effeminate affair of mon- 
ogrammed paper and perfumed tobacco, 
the fumes of which presently brought 
a faint touch of amused contempt into 
the grim face of his fellow watcher. 
Martin Quay had an old-fashioned de- 
testation of cigarettes at their best; to 
watch this pulpy youth inhale the vio- 
let-flavored emanations of the gilt- 
tipped abomination affcted him with 
a disgust which not even his habit of 
repression managed quite to conceal. 
He moved his feet uneasily and fumbled 
in his own pocket for one of the black, 
‘she preferred. 





high-powered = ciga 
Lighting it seemed to comfort him, al- 
though the fat, nervous gentleman at 
his side drew away from its pungent 
exhalations with a look of displeasure. 

“Do you really think he'll come?” 
he whispered for perhaps the twentieth 
time. “It’s getting on toward mid- 
night.” 

Martin Quay shrugged his shoulders. 
“No telling. Sometimes he’s on time 
to the minute and sometimes he doesn’t 
show up at all. Dve got a hunch that 
he’ll be here to-night, though. And 
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when he comes we'll be ready for him, 
won’t we?” He grinned without mirth 
—a mere display of strong teeth, in- 
stantly hidden again by his expression- 
less lips. But the fat young man tit- 
tered shrilly. 

“Yes, indeed. If he comes to-night 
the joke’s going to be on The Joker 
for once! He picked the wrong man 
when he singled me out! I’m not like 
the others; I’ve studied his methods.” 

Quay looked toward him, deliber- 
ately contemplative. Conrad Zogbaum 
was hardly an adversary to inspire The 
Joker with any great degree of awe. 
He might have been twenty-eight or 
thirty, a man covered with soft, deep 
cushions of fat, which not even the 
cleverness of a costly tailor had con- 
trived to diminish. His 
bleached eyes looked out of his round, 
florid face with an expression of puz- 
zled innocence, and his very thick and 
very yellow hair gave him an additional 
air of simplicity and trustfulness. He 
wore three rather ornate rings, and the 
studs in the bulging bosom of his elab- 
orately pleated evening shirt were in- 
dubitably genuine pearls. Quay knew 
that his life was spent in the amuse- 
ments of very idle, very dull, and rea- 
sonably rich young men—the type of 
human being which the detective de- 
spised vastly more heartily than the 
criminals against whom he had pitted 
his wits and his nerves during his long 
career as a member of the police and 
his much shorter experience as a pri- 
vate detective. He was conscious of a 
distinct satisfaction in the thought that 
the present situation was causing Mr. 
Conrad Zogbaum acute discomfort. 

“Yes,” he said grimly, “The Joker 
certainly isn’t a match for you, Mr. 
Zogbaum. This is his Waterloo—if he 
shows up.” 

The irony escaped Zogbaum. He 
brightened visibly. “If he only does 
show up!” he exclaimed. ‘“That’s all 
I’m afraid of—it may be nothing but 
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a fake. Anyway, I don’t see how he’s 
going to get in if he does come; do 
you?” 

Quay shook his head. “This is just 
an experiment. Usually, when The 
Joker takes the trouble to give advance 
notice as he did with you, he’s had 
little or no trouble in getting in. This 
is something different. You’ve got him 
pretty well barricaded, so far as I can 
see. And I’ve got twelve of my men 
outside to nab him if he tries to break 
in. If he does break in—well, here 
we are, waiting for him. I confess 
that I don’t think he’s got a chance. 
But the one thing I’ve learned about 
The Joker is that you can’t ever be sure 
of what he'll do. That’s why I’m tak- 
ing no chances.” 

He touched the businesslike gun on 
the stand at his elbow with a grim sig- 
nificance. Conrad Zogbaum eyed it 
with disfavor. 

“I—I hate firearms,” he © said. 
“They’re so apt to hit the wrong man, 
I wish you didn’t feel it necessary to 
have that thing ready.” 

Quay chuckled grimly and _ slipped 
the gun into his side pocket, obviously 
to the relief of his host. The little 
gilt clock tinkled impatiently. As if 
in answer to its signal every light in 
the room winked out so abruptly that 
the dense, impenetrable darkness which 
ensued seemed to be a living, hostile 
thing, enfolding and crushing the little 
room and the men within it. Conrad 
Zogbaum heard a _ low-pitched, long- 
drawn-out groan from close beside him 
—the slow, involuntary expulsion of 
breath which a man emits only when 
something has deadened his intelligence 
and yet caused a pain dreadful enough 
to wring the cry out of his unconscious- 
ness. Conrad Zogbaum knew that some- 
body had struck down Martin Quay, 
even before he heard the dull, ugly 
noise of a heavy body falling limply 
on the floor. He tried to cry out, but 
his fear-paralyzed muscles refused to 














obey him, and only a feeble, choking 
sound came from his lips. 

As if in answer to its appeal, swiit, 
relentless hands found and closed on 
his fiabby throat. He tore impotently 
at them as he felt himself forced back- 
ward till he tripped over the heel which 
had been twisted behind his own, and 
came to the floor with a crash which 
half stunned him. He had a moment’s 
respite just as his lungs seemed to 
burst. The hands released his throat. 
He could only lie still, crushed under 
the weight of his assailant’s body, his 
aching lungs drawing in great, shudder- 
ing breaths. There was a sudden pun- 
gent, sickly sweet smell in his nostrils; 
he felt a cold wet cloth crushed down 
on his lips and nose, and knew that he 
was breathing deep the fumes of chlor- 
oform. He was too terrified and weak- 
ened to struggle. Two or three in- 
hatations and he slipped pleasantly into 
a warm, welcoming darkness. 

Slowly the man who had overborne 
him rose from his knees, leaving the 
saturated cloth still covering the face. 
He felt his way carefully along the 
wall. There was a faint click and a 
slender cone of pallid light streamed 
from the lens of an electric torch, illu- 
minating the room sufficiently to reveal 
the motionless body of Zogbaum 
stretched out against the wall and the 
alert, swift, efficient motions of Mar- 
tin Quay as he proceeded with what 
remained of his evening’s task. 

He rolled the bulky form of his host 
over on his side, drew the arms back 
and bound the wrists tightly together 
with strong cord; he pulled up the legs, 
so that the heels nearly touched the 
bound wrists, and trussed them fast 
in this position. From the breast pocket 
of the carefully tailored coat he drew 
a lavender-edged silk handkerchief, 
which he twisted and knotted between 
the teeth, making an effective gag. 
Picking up a small rug from before the 
door he spread it carefully over the 
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helpless figure. He glanced at the clock 
as he straightened. The whole process 
of putting Conrad Zogbaum out of the 
battle had required barely two minutes. 
He chuckled softly. 

There would be plenty of time to 
open the safe and discover for himself 
what it was that Conrad Zogbaum kept 
there. The Joker was living up to his 
reputation. 

He paused a moment to go over his 
preconceived plans for the last time. 
When the servants discovered the out- 
rage they would find their master 
trussed and gagged and blindfolded by 
the rug. They would also find Martin 
Quay bound hand and foot and still 
under the influence of chloroform. And 
they would find the safe empty and 
open, the inner door of the room locked 
from the outside, and no other trace 
of The Joker’s visit. 

As Martin Quay he would be pos- 
sessed of a seething fury at his defeat. 
He would be savage in his threats of 
vengeance. But he would leave it to 
Peter Kane, of the metropolitan police, , 
to discover the simple device by which 
the lights in the room had been ex- 
tinguished—the short circuit effected by 
inserting a bit of copper in the socket 
in the baseboard, which had blown out 
a fuse. He would endure the ridicule 
which would greet the news of his 
downfall in the daily papers. And no- 
body, however alert and ingenious his 
wit, would dream of connecting The 
Joker with Martin Quay, late inspector 
of the metropolitan police force and 
now the city’s leading private detec- 
tive. 


Martin Quay grinned. It was too 
easy almost. [ver since he had in- 
vented the character of The Joker he 


had been impressed with the tremen- 
he situation, actu- 


dous possibilities of t 
ally tempted to adopt crime as his prin- 
cipal profession, instead of as a mere 
means to the end of advertising his 
ability as a detective. The Joker had 
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come into existence when Martin Quay 
was almost at the end of his small 
capital, the savings of twenty lean years 
on the police force, invested in the pri- 
vate agency to which he had turned 
when certain sinister and invisible po- 
litical forces had flung him out of his 
official position, with no direct accusa- 
tion which he could answer and dis- 
prove, but a distinct shadow on his 
good name, nevertheless. 

The covert hostility of the police, 
under that insidious control, had kept 
him from making a success of the en- 
terprise. He had almost no clients, and 
those who came to him found him in- 
differently successful. There were too 
many odds against him. He was at 
his wits’ end when the great idea came 
to him. 

His years on the force had taught 
him more about the technique of crime 
than any single criminal ever knew. 
He had learned patiently and_thor- 
oughly from the greatest crooks of their 
day. He had absorbed the science of 
manipulating safe combinations from 
no less a master than the famous “Mitt” 
Leary; he had been taught the simpler 
art of pocket picking by “Fingers” 
Rentschill; he had acquired the craft 
of the forger and counterfeiter and 
burglar and fraud from men who had 
specialized successfully in each of these 
branches. He was, in effect, a grad- 
uate of a university of crime, proficient 
in each of its departments, and, in 
addition, thoroughly trained in the busi- 
ness of the police. It occurred to him, 
as he faced, the certain prospect of 
bankruptcy, that if he flung in his lot 
with the criminal fraternity he might 
be one of the greatest rascals of his- 
tory. 

But he was essentially an honest man; 
the possibility of becoming a master 
rogue repelled rather than attracted 
him. It was only when he conceived 


the idea of creating a mythical arch 
thief as a sort of living advertisement 
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of his ability as a detective that he 
solved the problem. The Joker came 
into being after he had carefully 
worked out every detail of the trick. 

He began by robbing himself—tloot- 
ing his own rooms in the old Hotel 
Denning. The crime was made public 
by The Joker himself, who wrote bra- 
zenly impudent letters to the newspa- 
pers describing exactly what had hap- 
pened and challenging the police and 
Quay to catch him. The name was de- 
rived from the signature to those letters 
—a joker taken from a miniature deck 
of playing cards and pasted to the paper 
on which the insolent communications 
were typewritten. 

At first glance the effect on Martin 
Quay’s business prospects would seem 
to be unfavorable. He had been out- 
witted by a thief, made ridiculous, 
robbed in his own rooms. But he came 
back stubbornly. He published an offer 
to give his services free of charge to 
any one who suffered at the hands of 
The Joker, and declared that sooner } 
or later he would capture the thief. 
It brought him business at once. 

For The Joker believed in letter writ- 
ing: He would coolly notify his pros- 
pective victim of his intentions, and, 
in these warnings, would introduce a 
sneer at Martin Quay, which frequently 
had the effect of bringing the victim 
straight to Quay’s office for help. If 
the proposed victim followed this course 
Quay’s own program was very simple. 
He merely faked an attempt at robbery, 
which he effectively foiled in spectacu- 
lar fashion, which convinced his client 
of his ability and afforded him a tre- 
mendous amount of profitable, free ad- 
vertising in the newspapers. If, on 
the other hand, the victim went to the 
police, The Joker had recourse to his 
command of criminal science, and the 
robbery was actually carried out. The 
result was that it gradually became 
manifest that if one desired protection 
from The Joker, Martin Quay was in- 
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finitely better than the police. Other 
business also came to him swiftly and 
profitably as a consequence of his grow- 
ing reputation. He began to prosper. 
And, as he established himself more 
and more securely, The Joker became 
steadily less frequent in his whimsical 
assaults on property and law, until, after 
the delicate affair of Rufus Fleet, which 
led to a charge of first-degree murder 
against The Joker, he ceased altogether 
to trouble the sleep of the police. 

Martin Quay had meant that he 
should never reappear. The need for 
his services had vanished with the solid 
prosperity of the Quay agency, and the 
risk involved in playing the dual role 
of sleuth and rascal was too great, now 
that it might involve a murder trial, 
to justify the possible advantage of 
advertisement. Wherefore The Joker 
dropped out of sight as suddenly and 
inexplicably as he had come, and the 
public and police began to forget about 
him. 

He would never have come back had 
it been left to Martin Quay. But when 
Conrad Zogbaum, fat and frightened, 
appeared at Quay’s office with a letter 
typewritten in the old, rollicking, im- 
pudent style and signed with the mini- 
ature playing card, he had been forced 
to realize that his creation had escaped 
from his control. He had invented The 
Joker, but he could not destroy him 
at will. Some other man had under- 
taken to adopt the alias and carry on 
the work, and Martin Quay, the only 
man who could say certainly that the 
new Joker was a fraud and an impo 
tor, dared not even hint that it was so. 


He undertook the case eagerly, in 
tending to do no more than attempt to 
capture the counterfeit Joker. His 
curiosity was challenged. He wanted 


to find out who had dared to steal his 
own thunder. Nothing had been fur- 
ther from his intention than to resume 
If a secondary 


course 


his old rdle in earnest. 
riddle 


had arisen in the 


not 
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of the preliminaries he would have con- 
fined his endeavors strictly to his legit- 
imate functions as a detective retained 
to protect the contents of Mr. Conrad 
Zogbaum’s But Mr. Zogbaum 
himself had let fall a hint inadvertently 
which altered the whole situation. 
“It’s terribly important that he 
shouldn’t succeed,” he said, in his thin 
treble voice. “I don’t know what would 
happen if that safe should be robbed, 
Mr. Quay. I keep things in it that are 
worth ever so much more than money.” 
“Such Quay surveyed him 
shrewdly. He was obviously rich, but 
still more obviously a fool. What could 
he keep in his safe that was more pre- 


sate. 


ne ?? 
as: 


) 


cious than money: 

“I—I’m not at liberty to say, ex- 
actly,” Zogbaum tittered,. a_ high- 
pitched, nervous giggle. “But there are 
some papers there that would make a 
frightful lot of mischief if they got 
into unscrupulous hands, If The Joker 
got hold of them he’d be able to—to 
snap his fingers at the police. I'll tell 
you that much. They’re written dyna- 
mite, Mr. Quay.” 

Quay nodded as if he understood. 
“Some papers are,” he agreed. “But 
let me advise you, in that case, to keep 

else. Safe-deposit 
than the best private 


them somewhere 
vaults are better 
safe built.” 

Mr. Zogbaum shook his head. “Not 
in this case. I—TI'll be frank with you, 
Mr. Quay. I daren’t trust anybody to 
keep those papers for me. The police 
can get into safe-deposit boxes in spite 
You know that. You've 





of the rules. 


done yourself. And if the police 
should get hold of these papers of mine 


uld be the best day’s work 
lid. T = % aatt vou 


ever dl E Cant ten 
on I came 


—well, it we 
they any 


47 1 J 
more than that. But one rea 


to you instead of going to Peter Kane 
is that I knew 1 
to love the present 
the department. I’m trusting you, you 
The men behind the city govern- 


V reason 


ou hadn’t any 


administration of 


see. 
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ment would be glad to have my throat 
cut if they could get hold of those 
documents in my safe. And if The 
Joker got them he could make Peter 
Kane help him rob banks, instead of 
hindering him, That’s the long and 
short of it.” 

Martin Quay shrugged his shoulders 
with affected carelessness, but his pulses 
were hammering unsteadily at the 
thought. He knew that behind the ring 
which ruled the city stood a vague, 
unseen, but sinister power, allied with 
formidable and evil influences. He 
knew that he had been dismissed be- 
cause that power feared him, and that 
Peter Kane had been promoted to his 
place because Kane was less alert, if 
no less honest. With all his soul he 
longed to turn the tables on the hidden 
enemies who had degraded and shamed 
him. If Conrad Zogbaum told the truth 
the weapon he needed was in the safe 
which the fake Joker was threatening. 
And the real Joker had a Heaven-sent 
opportunity to lay hands upon it! 

He had tried hard to resist the temp- 
tation as he made his plans. He told 
himself that Conrad Zogbaum must be 
overestimating the importance of his 
property, that it wasn’t possible that a 
fat, stupid young ass could hold the 
key to a situation so vitally important 
as this. But as he made swift inquiry 
concerning his client conviction grew 
upon him that the pulpy, harmless-look- 
ing fellow was far more formidable 
than he chose to seem. Investigation 
developed that he had been a friend 
of Philip Feigler, the gambler, who had 
been slain in broad daylight on the 
doorstep of his ornate Temple of 
Chance, and whose murderers had 
never been caught. Like everybody 


else who saw even a little below the 
surface, Quay suspected that if the 
police had wished they could have laid 
hands on the slayers when and where 
they pleased. 
gerous to the hidden powers, 


Feigler had been dan- 
It was 
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common knowledge that he had be- 
longed to the inner ring, and that he 
had quarreled with his fellow members 
over some division of spoil, that he had 
even threatened, in alcoholic loquacity, 
to “blow the whole works wide open.” 
Within twelve hours of that threat five 
bullets had hit him. 

If Zogbaum held any clew to that 
mystery he was right in thinking it 
written dynamite. In Martin Quay’s 
hands it would jar the city to its un- 
derpinnings. Quay’s interest veered 
away from the fraudulent Joker who 
had threatened Zogbaum to the possi- 
bility that the real Joker might get pos- 
session of whatever it was that lay 
in Zogbaum’s safe. 

He had yielded to temptation at the 
last. As he sat with Conrad Zogbaum, 
waiting for the counterfeit Joker to 
make good his threats, his heel had 
rested lightly on the contact he had 
rigged from the floor socket, and his 
mind knew exactly what he meant to 
do when the clock struck twelve. The 
Joker had come back to life—for one 
night only. If Martin Quay was right 
in his supposition, it would be the great- 
est night in the career of the greatest 
thief the country had ever known. 

He had made his plans very care- 
fully. After blowing out the fuse he 
would groan and fall heavily. Rising 
instantly he would throttle Zogbaum, 
chloroform him, and tie him up. He 
would then open the safe, remove what- 
ever it proved to contain, and hide this 
plunder in the place he-had chosen for 
it in advance—his own fur overcoat 
hanging on the rack in the hall. He 
would come back to the room where 
the safe stood, deliberately strike him- 
self on the forehead with a blackjack 
he carried for the purpose, gag him- 
self with his own handkerchief, and 
tie up his hands and feet very much 
as Zogbaum’s were trussed. He would 
than seize a bit of cheesecloth, slightly 
dampened with chloroform, in his teeth, 














and wait for the servants to discover 
him. 

He had mastered the trick of trussing 
himself from an eel-supple crook whom 
handcuffs had failed to hold, and who 
had taught Quay how to manage knots 
in return for a lighter sentence than 
he deserved. More than once The 
Joker had found the art exceedingly 
useful. Even if Peter Kane himself 
were to inspect the cords which would 
bind Quay’s wrists he would never sus- 
pect that they had been tied by the 
fingers they held fast. 

He would be raging when they found 
him. He would curse his carelessness 
in not making a thorough search of the 
room before he took up his vigil. He 
would declare that The Joker had been 
already hidden under the davenport 
when Zogbaum had brought him— 
Quay—in to stand guard over the safe. 
He would passionately assert his in- 
tention to revenge himself, swear to 
a private and relentless vendetta, which 
would be made the subject of gentle 
ridicule on the part of the newspapers. 
He had already mailed letters to each 
of them, in which The Joker boasted 
cynically about his triumph. It would 
be absolutely convincing. 

He made sure that the rug effectu- 
ally blindfolded Conrad Zogbaum, who 
still breathed stertorously below it. He 
carefully saw to the lock of the door, 
lest some servant come prematurely to 
the rescue. And then, drawing on a 
pair of very thin rubber gloves, he knelt 
before the safe. 

It was a very good one, as he had 
recognized from his first glance. The 
signature of Bray & Son on a safe 
door was almost a warning to a thief 
to let it alone. But he chuckled a little 
as he inspected the combination dials 
and gently turned them, his ear pressed 
against the cold metal of the door. It 
was going to be much easier than he 
had hoped. He experimented patiently, 


while the tumblers spoke to him in a 
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language almost as eloquent as words, 
After ten minutes a flash of triumph 
lighted his eyes, and he turned the 
knob slowly to the left. The door 
yielded, swung open, revealing an inner 
door of polished wood completely clos- 
ing the aperture. He glanced at its lock 
—an ordinary affair requiring a simple 
key. And suddenly he chuckled. The 
key itself lay in plain sight on the ledge 
of the outer door. Evidently Conrad 
Zogbaum put his faith altogether in 
the stout steel and the cunning combi- 
nation. Sensible enough, too. If a 
crook succeeded in opening the outer 
door, the wooden one within would not 
bother him more than a minute or two. 
Quay fitted the thin strip of metal into 
its corrugated slot and turned it. 

There was a sharp, explosive snap 
of released springs, a vicious flash of 
polished metal before Quay’s eyes, and 
a stabbing pain in his wrist as two jaws 
of steel closed on it, cruel, crushing 
jaws which seemed to bite into the very 
bone. 

For an instant the pain blinded Mar- 
tin Quay to every other consideration. 
His wrist was locked fast in the grip 
of the trap, and the involuntary effort 
he made to withdraw it sent an agoniz- 
ing stab back along his nerves which 
left him faint and sick. Even a trivial 
motion of his arm was too painful to 
be endured. He knelt helplessly, his 
clearing brain slowly envisioning the 
extent of the disaster. 

He was trapped. The Joker was 
caught, red-handed and beyond any 
chance of explanation or defense. No 
matter how long it might be before 
somebody came to investigate, there 
was no hope for Martin Quay. He had 
played one joke too many. They would 
find the door locked from within—the 
windows likewise—the rubber glove on 
his prisoned hand to prove premedita- 
tion, the blackjack in his pocket, the 
extra coil of cord with which he had 
meant to truss himself, the single mini- 








ature playing card he had brought 
along to leave behind as signature. 
They would confront, him with the let- 
ters he had already mailed to the news- 
papers, damning proofs that Martin 
Quay and The Joker were one and the 
same person. 

And the police, with his invisible ene- 
mies behind them! How joyously they 
would welcome the job of sending him 
to prison—no, to the chair, for the 
murder of Rufus Fleet, a crime of 
which he was innocent, but which a 
coroner's jury had solemnly declared 
was The Joker’s handiwork and of 
which circumstantial evidence was al- 
most certain to convict him! 

He felt a cold, numbing terror creep- 
ing over his brain, paralyzing his wits. 
He tried to fight it back, to think with 
all his might, to bring every atom of 
his brain to bear on the all-but-hopeless 
problem of escape. There must be 
some way out if he could only find it. 
The trap which had caught him must 
have a release devise somewhere. It 
would hardly be within reach of the 
victim, but there was a chance that it 
might. Martin Quay concentrated his 
mind resolutely on that chance. Un- 
less he extricated himself speedily The 
Joker’s career and his own would end 
ignominiously in a cell in the peniten- 
tiary—or in the grim horror of the elec- 
tric chair itself. 

He was so intent on his scrutiny of 
the walls'‘and woodwork for some hint 
of hidden wires that he was taken ut- 
terly by surprise when a voice spoke 
softly behind him: 

“Don’t move, please.” 

Martin Quay disobeyed the com- 
mand. Twisting, at the cost of a sharp 
twinge in the tortured wrist, he stared 
blankly at the figure which stood in 
the half I 
his torch. It 
woman, dressed in 


eyond the beam of 
the figure of a 
black, her hand, 


shadow 


Was 


holding a small revolver steadily to- 
ward him, covered with a black glove, 
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her face concealed behind a crude mask 
made of a black cloth in which eye 
holes had been cut. 

“Please don’t move or speak, Mr. 
Martin Quay. I should be terribly 
sorry if you made it necessary for me 
to waste your remarkable talents.” 

“Who—who are your” Again Quay 
disobeyed. The voice was low-pitched, 
barely more than a whisper, but it had 
a quality of confidence which quickened 
his interest almost as much as it lifted 
his hope. There was a low laugh from 
behind the mask. 

“Isn’t it rather obvious? Consider- 
ing that the joke, so far, seems to be 
rather on Mr. Martin Quay and Mr. 
Conrad Zogbaum, don’t you think it’s 
reasonable to call me 

“The Joker!” Martin Quay’s lips 
framed the words silently. 

Again the low laugh came from be- 
hind the mask. 





CHAPTER II. 
AN EXTRA JOKER. 


GHE came toward him, the muzzle 

of the gun still menacing him. 
Quay almost forgot the perils of his 
situation in the maddening riddle of 
this woman’s presence. She must have 
been hidden in the room when he and 
Zogbaum had come in. He started. 
If so, she must have seen him arrange 
his contact wires from the floor socket; 
she must have watched the whole farce 
of his pretended vigil. She must know, 
beyond any chance, that he was really 
The Joker, whose name and sign she 
had appropriated. Even if he man- 






aged to wriggle out of his prec nent 
he was at her mercy. Who was she? 
Why had she chosen to borrow his iden- 
tity, to imitate his methods? What was 


she doing here in Conrad Zogbaum’s 
room 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Quay, but I can’t 
take any unnecessary risks. If you 
can turn around, so that your back’s 














toward the safe, I'll try to get you 
out of this pretty little trap. I meant 
to let you open it for me, but I never 
dreamed that your friend Zogbaum had 
been clever enough to arrange things 
so neatly.” 

Quay twisted himself with caution, 
sparing his trapped arm as much as 
he could, until he faced away from the 
safe, his right arm stiffly extended be- 
hind him. She hesitated a moment. 

“You brought handcuffs, didn’t you?” 


He nodded, his brows lifted. She 
laughed softly. 
“Hand them over, please.” He 


obeyed, extracting the nickeled brace- 
lets from his side pocket and extend- 
ing them with his free hand. She took 
them from him, keeping well out of his 
reach, the revolver still poised and 
pointed at him. With a quick motion 
she snapped one of the rings shut about 
his left wrist, and, before he could 
stiffen his muscles to prevent, drew the 
arm back behind so that the other cuff 
could be locked about his prisoned right 
arm. He was doubly helpless now, and 
the cramped and strained position made 
it impossible to keep his trapped wrist 
from suffering horribly in the bite of 
the steel jaws. 

“You hardly needed to do that, did 
your” He spoke between his teeth, 
trying to keep from showing the torture 
of his double shackles. “Wasn't I help- 
less enough as it was?” 

“I’m sorry, but not quite. 
take any risks, you see. 
please. I’ve not finished.” 

She dropped her revolver now and 
bent behind him. He felt her hands 
slip his own cord about his ankles and 
draw it fast, felt the end brought up 
and fastened to the connecting link be- 
tween his manacled hands. “I’m afraid 


I couldn’t 
Hold still, 


I’m hurting you,” she said quietly, “but 
it will make things all the better for 
you when they find vou, you know. 
You were going to do something of the 
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same sort, weren't you? I rather 
guessed that you’d work it that way.” 
“It’s about all I want to stand,” said 
Quay. The sweat stood out on his 
temples as the cords and steel bit deeply 
into his cramped limbs. “If you can 
get me out of this infernal steel-trap 
thing I can stand the rest, but——” 
“That’s what I’m going to do—as 
soon as it’s quite safe to do it,” she 


said. “I’m sorry I couldn’t trust you 
without so many precautions. I’m 
really very much in your debt for 


springing the trap for me. It might 
have caught me, you see. If you can 
stand it a moment longer I think I 
know how to manage the apparatus.” 
She straightened, crossed to the door, 
and unlocked it. Quay watched her 
vanish in the darkened hall outside. 
There was a momentary delay, and 
then, as a faint clicking sound came 
in from the hallway, the pressure on 
his prisoned wrist relaxed and he 
lurched forward, falling helplessly on 
his face in the sudden eagerness to be 
free. The masked woman returned, 
closed and relocked the door. She 
caught hold of Quay’s shoulder and 
dragged him with some difficulty a foot 
or two away from the safe door, turn- 
ing him in the process so that he could 
see the device which had trapped him. 
It was his first experience with one 
of those crafty safes invented and con- 
structed by Enfield Bray—strong boxes 
which were fanged and weaponed in 
their own defense, instead of being 
mere passive receptacles for valuables, 
open to any thief who could outwink 
their locks or penetrate their steel walls. 
The key of the inner door, Quay re- 
alized, was no more than the bait of 
the trap. It was sure to lead the vic- 
tim’s hand straight to the position in 
which the closing jaws would fasten 
inexorably upon it, and the lightest turn 
of its wards would spring the concealed 
trigger. The simplicity of the appa- 


ratus charmed him. If more safes were 
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built like this one there would be fewer 
robberies for the police to deal with, 
he reflected. He made up his mind 
to adopt the idea for his own use, if 
he ever emerged from his present plight, 
and to increase his favor with his clients 
by recommending it. 

He watched the woman keenly as 
she bent to her task. The steel jaws 
which had held him fast were out of 
sight again, no doubt drawn back into 
place by the action of a concealed lever 
in the hall. She took the precaution 
of propping a long steel jimmy upright 
in the aperture. He watched this ap- 
provingly. If she should spring the 
trap again it would fasten on the ends 
of that long bar, without harming her. 
She turned the key quite fearlessly, and 
opened the rosewood door without any 
sign of activity on the part of the pro- 
tective device. No doubt she had put 
it out of commission in the process of 
releasing him. WHe strained his eyes 
eagerly as she withdrew the contents 
of the six compartments into which the 
safe was divided—a litter of long legal 
envelopes, sealed with red wax and la- 
beled in neat script. 

His original ambitions revived in him 
at the sight. There, among those pa- 
pers, lay the evidence of which Zog- 
baum had hinted—evidence which, in 
Martin Quay’s hands, would enable him 
to smash the hidden ring of rascals who 
misruled the city in the name of law, 
to punish those who had abused their 
power to do deliberate, willful murder, 
to regain his own damaged repute and, 
if he chose, to return to his rightful 
place on the force. 

Within arm’s length was all that he 
needed to fullfil his dearest dreams, 
to rebuild his life, to trample his un- 
seen enemies underfoot—and it might 





as well have been buried in the deepest 
pit of the sea! He had played cat’s- 
paw for his understudy, thrust his hand 
into the fire to draw out the prize for 
her! And she had watched him do it, 


laughing behind her mask at the absurd 
ease of her problem. Again his mind 
returned to the riddle of her, of her 
name and her appearance, her motive 
for pretending to be The Joker, her 
reason for wanting the documents he 
had risked so much to obtain. 

Was she working in behalf of the 
nameless powers who ruled the city? 
If so the evidence in those sealed en- 
velopes would never find its way before 
a court. It would be destroyed at once, 
and the chance of bringing home the 
murder of Feigler to the conspirators 
who had plotted it and sent hired assas- 
sins fagth to do the actual killing, would 
vanish forever. 

But if she were allied with those mys- 
terious powers, why should she do by 
stealth what they could have done 
openly? If they suspected that Conrad 
Zogbaum’s safe held any such docu- 
ments they would not have had recourse 
to all this elaborate pretense. Zogbaum 
would have been blackjacked into in- 
sensibility the moment the idea dawned 
on the men that evidence threatened; 
his safe would have been dynamited 
without fear of the police. They would 
assuredly have found more effective 
methods than the employment of a lone 
woman, who had been obliged to let 
him do her work for her. 

If not in behalf of the hidden ring, 
then in whose behalf? Why should she 
choose to masquerade as The Joker 
when The Joker’s methods must prove 
a positive handicap to any one except 
The Joker himself. It was all very 
well for Martin Quay to warn his vic- 
tims in advance; only by so doing could 


he accomplish the task of gaining access 


to the premises he meant to rob; ad- 
nitted in his public capacity as a de- 


ive, the problem of playing his secret 








role as the thief was va: 
But no other thief could hope to profit 
by those methods. 

He lay on the floor, watching the play 
of the black-gloved hands as_ they 


tly simplified. 

















shuffled the litter of envelopes swiftly 
in the thin light of the torch. He 
strained his eyes to decipher the in- 
scriptions, but in vain, 

“What are you going to do with that 
stuff?” he asked at last. 

She started, as if his voice alarmed 
her, and her hands closed on the en- 
velope she held. “I’m going to take it 
all with me when I go,” she said quietly. 
“And it’s high time I started, too. 
Thanks for reminding me.” 

She gathered the envelopes together 
and tied them with a bit of the cord 
he had brought with him. The packet 
which they formed she slipped into a 
pocket of the black coat she had flung 
over a chair. She stopped a moment, 
as if reflecting. Then she stooped and 
tugged vigorously at Quay’s shoulders, 
dragging him a few feet farther from 
the safe. 

“I’m going to give you a chance, Mr. 
Quay. Nobody will suspect that you 
opened that safe, when you're found 
in this state. I’m even going to leave 
my visiting card behind me, to confuse 
the trail a little more thoroughly. In 
return, I’m going to leave it to your 
sense of fair play to keep my secret. 
You won’t say that it was a woman 
who beat you at your own game, will 
your” 

“Not much!” Quay chuckled in spite 
of himself. “I’ll look foolish enough 
at the best of it. But I wish you'd 
tell me what you’re going to do with 
those papers. You won’t destroy them, 
will you?” 

“Why ?” 
rious, 

“Because there’s evidence there that 
would tear asunder the rotten ring that 
runs this city,” he said, a trace of pas- 
sion in his voice. ‘You've got hold 
of something that could be used to break 
up the worst gang of crooks that ever 
disgraced this country. I don’t know 


She seemed interested, cu- 


who you are or what you're after, but 
I—I can’t help feeling that you don’t 
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belong to that crowd of thugs and graft- 
ers, that you'd rather see them get their 
just deserts . 

“T would.” She spoke quietly, but 
with an earnestness that convinced him, 
“T can’t stop to go through the envelopes 
here. I’ve got to hurry. But if I find 
anything like what you describe I'll 
see that you get it. In return, you’re 
to forget that it was a woman who took 
them away. Is it a bargain?” 

“Yes.” Quay’s sympathies changed 
sides instantly. “Perhaps I can help 
you get away, too—if you care for my 
advice.” 

“Thanks,” she said quickly. “I’ve 
arranged for that myself. I’m sorry 
that you'll, have to be uncomfortable 
for a while longer, but it can’t be helped. 
It’s more for your sake than mine, any- 
way.” 

“Never mind me.” Quay was impa- 
tient now. If they came and found 
her the evidence he still hoped to secure 
would be hopelessly lost. His one 
chance of getting hold of it lay in her 
safe escape. “Pour a little chloroform 
on that piece of cheesecloth, will you? 
You'll find the bottle on the stand over 
there. And then take the blackjack 
out of my pocket and hit me a good 
blow with it—on my forehead, where 
it'll show: But hurry—they may get 
anxious any minute now.” 

She obeyed without argument. He 
felt the unnatural chill of the evapo- 
rating fluid on his face, felt his senses 
dull and fade as the sweetish fumes 
penetrated his lungs, remotely 
aware of a distant, jarring impact on 
his forehead, and then drifted peace- 
fully into oblivion. 

His first glance, as he returned to 
an aching, nauseated consciousness, was 
toward the gilt clock on the mantel. 
Its hands pointed to twelve-fifty. It 
had been barely half past the hour when 
the masked woman had gone. He 
stared up into the white, startled face 
of a servant, a sallow, cadaverous man 





was 
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with the wooden aspect of his kind, 
who bent over him, one hand shaking 
his shoulder. 

“Don’t waste time asking me what’s 
happened,” he ordered. “Go to the 
front door and yell your head off for 

fcPhee. He’s on guard outside. 
Hurry!” 

The man obeyed without debate, evi- 
dently too deeply trained to servility 
to question him. He strained his ears 
as steps sounded in the hall, the chain 
latch on the front door clinked musi- 
cally, and a faraway hail came to him. 
There was a quick response, the re- 
doubled noise of steps, and McPhee 
burst into the room, his grim Scotch 
face comically excited. 

Martin Quay was tempted to laugh 
at the sight of him. He gave crisp 
orders. McPhee obeyed without argu- 
ment, lifting the rug from the trussed 
form of Conrad Zogbaum and cutting 
the cords which bound him. Zogbaum 
was barely beginning to show signs 
of returning consciousness. McPhee’s 
crude measures of resuscitation quickly 
wakened him. He stared blankly at 
the scene, evidently dumfounded at the 
spectacle of Quay, still bound and help- 
less, on the floor. 

“Never mind him now; get me out 
of this.” Quay snapped the command. 
It would not have suited him to escape 
from his own bonds before Zogbaum 
was able to see how firmly he was 
shackled. He would have preferred 
that Peter Kane himself should see 
those handcuffs and cords before they 
were loosened, but McPhee and Zog- 
baum and the valet would be witnesses 
enough. He staggered as he tried to 
climb to his feet, his feet and legs numb 
from their cramped position, his head 
of the chlo- 
roform and the dull ache of the bruise 
left by the blackjack. The girl had 


swimming from the fumes 


evidently struck harder than was neces- 
sary. He lifted his hand and felt a 
smear of moisture. 


Good! She had 


broken the skin. He felt his grasp ‘of 
the situation tighten. 

“He’s beaten us again,” he _ said 
sharply. “Must have been hidden in 
the room all the time, Zogbaum. Blew 
out a fuse when he got ready, and 
knocked me out before I could stir. 
Did you see him?” 

Zogbaum shook his head. “I heard 
you groan,” he said slowly, “and then 
somebody choked me. That’s all I re- 
member.” 

Quay turned away to hide the mirth 
in his eyes. He pointed at the safe. 
“He went through it evidently. Look 
at it.” 

Zogbaum’s pale eyes protruded stu- 
pidly. “Why, it didn’t work; he must 
have known about it. I mean, he got 
it open, didn’t he? And he’s taken 
everything!” He staggered to the door, 
Quay at his heels. 

In the hallway a switch box, set in 
the wall, stood open. Zogbaum shook 
his head. Quay, struggling with an 
insistent impulse to laugh, pressed up 
beside him. 

“That’s how he managed the lights, 
is it? No, it couldn’t be. He was 
inside the room when they went out.” 

Zogbaum shrugged his shoulders. 

“You might as well know. It’s the 
control of a sort of alarm I had on the 
safe door. He must have known about 
it and thrown it off before he went 
to work. Well, it can’t be helped, any- 
way.” 
(Quay turned back to McPhee. “No- 
body came past you, I suppose? You 
didn’t let any one get through, did 
your” 

McPhee shook his head vigorously. 


“Not a soul, sir. We had every door 
ae ee apa AT] a ts 
and window guarded. Nobody got in 
or out since we came. That I'll swear 


to.” 

“Save your breath,” returned Quay. 
“You’ve let him slide through our fin- 
gers again. I don’t know how he did 
it, but he did; that’s sure. And he’s 














outside right now, writing letters to 
the newspapers. The whole town will 
be laughing at us before breakfast.” 
He faced Zogbaum. “I can’t say how 
sorry Iam. It makes me look like an 
amateur, but you'll admit we did our 
best. Anybody but The Joker would 
have been caught.” 

Zogbaum seemed to be vastly im- 
pressed. “It’s deeper than you think, 
Quay. Nobody but a wizard could have 
done this job. How he got into that 
safe ; 

“T’m afraid it’s no use, but we'll try 
to get your papers back for you. 
There’s always one chance in a million 
of doing that.” 

Zogbaum shrugged his shoulders. 
“Never mind about ’em. They’re gone. 
It’s certainly lucky that I——” He 
checked himself sharply. “Well, Quay, 
it looks as if The Joker had the laugh 
again, doesn’t it? The only thing you 
and I can do is to show that we're 
good losers. My hat’s off to the fel- 
low, whoever he is. He’s the ninth 
wonder of the world, and, by George, 
do you know, I’m almost glad he got 
away. It'd be a pity to waste a brain 
like his on a rock pile.” 

“But your papers,” persisted Quay. 
“Don’t you realize what you told me?” 

“That’s all right, Quay. Don’t you 
worry about that side of it.” Zogbaum 
giggled and lighted one of his absurdly 
slim cigarettes, which presently flavored 
the air with a perceptible trace of violet. 
“I wish him joy of his plunder, that’s 
all. He’s done a grand piece of work 
for mighty small pay.” 

“Small pay!” Quay stared. 





O “But 
you told me that you had the goods 
on——” He stopped short, conscious 
of McPhee’s interested attention. Zog- 
baum shrugged his fat shoulders: and 
chuckled again. 

“I did. But it’s not up to me to 
worry about that. It’s up to the other 
fellow. All I’ve lost is a paper worth 
a few hundred thousand doliars. I can 
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stand that. But think of the fellow 
who doesn’t want that paper to get into 
print! Eh? MHe’s the one to do the 
worrying.” 

Quay was nonplused at the sudden 
change in his client’s attitude. The 
whole affair was a tissue of riddles 
from first to last. Somebody—some 
clever woman—had chosen to assume 
the name and character of The Joker. 
In some unexplained fashion she knew 
the value of what Conrad Zogbaum 
kept in his safe. It was mysterious 
enough that anv such documentary dy- 
namite should have come into the keep- 
ing of such a man, but that he should 
giggle over the loss of it was infinitely 
more baffling. Quay almost forgot the 
narrowness of his own escape in his 
bewilderment over the new turn of af- 
fairs. 

It was past one before he had finished 
cross-examining his helpers, posted 
about the house. They were picked 
men, every one, and he knew that they 
could be trusted within the limits of 
their intelligence. None of them had 
seen anybody leave Zogbaum’s house. 
He gave it up at last, and, in a surly 
mood, dismissed them for the night, 
sending the crestfallen McPhee along 
with them. Zogbaum, fat and placid 
and seemingly unperturbed by his eve- 
ning’s experience, waved his final apol- 
ogies away as they parted. 

“T don’t care a straw about the pa- 
pers, Quay,” he said. “All I wanted 
was to sprinkle a little salt on The 
Joker’s tail. I really had a sort of 
premonition that we were going to catch 
him to-night. Well, we didn’t, did we? 
He’s made us look pretty silly. I’m 
not going to shed any tears over spilled 
milk, and you needn’t, either. You did 
your best. I’m not blaming you a bit. 


I like the way you work, in fact, and 
if I ever need anything else in your 
line I’m coming straight to you.” 

He held out his hand, and Quay, 
marveling at the man’s philosophical 
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calm, gripped it heartily. It was a very 
soft, moist hand, with no responsive 
pressure in its flabby fingers. 

Quay went down the steps with a 
sense of involuntary repulsion. It was 
almost as if he had touched a snake. 
He shook off the feeling impatiently. 
It wasn’t Zogbaum’s fault that he was 
swathed in folds and layers of super- 
fluous flesh. The fellow had behaved 
very much better than Quay had ex- 
pected. Nearly anybody would have 
vented his disappointment on the de- 
tective who had fallen down on his 
job. Zogbaum had proved himself a 
good loser, at least. 

Quay walked briskly to the corner 
before he thrust a hand into his pocket. 
In the light of an arc lamp, out of sight 
of Zogbaum’s door, he drew out a 
minute square of linen, its edges show- 
ing a border of black. He turned it 
over thoughtfully. He had found it 
just outside the door of Zogbaum’s li- 
brary, and had set his broad-toed shoe 
squarely down on it until he made an 
opportunity to pick it up. It was his 
only clew to the masked woman who 
had managed to imitate The Joker so 
effectually—so fortunately for Martin 
Quay—a woman who had been clever 
enough to find her way into Conrad 
Zogbaum’s guarded house, to rise to the 
emergency she found there, and to 
make her way unperceived through his 
carefully posted cordon of observers, 
with the precious loot she had snatched 
from his very fingers. 

There was no mark upon it, no touch 
of embroidery to distinguish it from 
other handkerchiefs with mourning 
borders. The only hint of individuality 
it offered was the faint, barely percepti- 
ble perfume it emanated. 
at it, trying to fix the scent, to identify 
it. It suggested no flower that he knew. 
He was no expert in scents, at the best 
of it. The strength of his black cigars 
had long since dulled his olfactory 
He pocketed the scrap of cloth 


sniffed 


Ouay 


nerves.. 
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again, shrugging his shoulders. If she 
kept her word he wouldn't need any 
clew. Something about his impression 
of her made him queerly confident that 
she would live up to the letter and spirit 
of her promise. 

He went to the Denning, where an 
eager, alert young reporter accosted him 
as he came into the lobby. Quay knew 
him. His letters to the newspapers 
had been delivered rather sooner than 
he expected evidently. He replied 
gruffly to a number of searching ques- 
tions and went upstairs to bed, feefing 
quite secure in his mind. The papers 
would poke fun at Martin Quay to- 
morrow, and Peter Kane would chuckle 
over their accounts, but it was infinitely 
better to be made ridiculous than to 
face what would have faced Martin 
Quay if the masked woman had not 
interfered with the operation of Conrad 
Zogbaum’s Bray built safe. It oecurred 
to him suddenly that the safest con- 
ceivable disguise for a crook is the ap- 
pearance of absurdity. When the world 
laughs at a man it doesn’t suspect him. 

Later, when he had come to the end 
of the tangled skein, he cursed his 
blindness. The key to his riddle had 
been in his hands in that casual ‘reflec- 
tion. If he had had the wit to apply 
it properly he would have spared him- 
self a vast But he 
went to bed in a comfortable state of 
security, which failed utterly to draw 
the inference which would have solved 
his puzzle out of hand. 


amount of trouble. 


CHAPTER 


CONFLICTING 


III. 


ORDERS. 


MARTIN QUAY winced as he read 
the morning paper Every one 
of them, including the stately old Epo 
published the mocking letter of The 
Joker in full, with a more or less 


humorous account of the robbery of 
Conrad Zogbaum’s safe, and every one 
of them seized the opportunity to make 














merry at Martin Quay’s expense. The 
Sphere also printed a brief interview 
with Peter Kane, who had evidently 
been dragged out of bed to comment 
on the affair, and who expressed the 
conviction that The Joker’s continued 
immunity from arrest was due to the 
fact that people distrusted the police 
and preferred to protect themselves 
through “irresponsible private agen- 
cies.” He declared that when The 
Joker was finally brought to book it 
would be the police who turned the 
trick, and wound up by suggesting that 
there should be a law compelling people 
who had foreknowledge of a projected 
crime to lay their evidence promptly 
before the authorized agents of justice. 
Martin Quay chuckled over his rival’s 
obvious rancor, even as he swallowed 
the ridicule heaped on himself. 

He went to his office early, and issued 
instructions that he was not to be dis- 
turbed on any account whatever. He 
locked his door, lighted a villainous 
black cigar, and lifted his broad-toed, 
flat-soled shoes to a comfortable eleva- 
tion on his blotting pad. It was the 
position in which he could think most 
clearly, and he had a great deal to think 
about this morning. 

After his orderly fashion he ar- 
ranged the facts methodically, first in 
chronological order, as he had discov- 
ered them. He went over his first in- 
terview with Conrad Zogbaum, when 
that frightened gentleman had brought 
the threatening letter of the false Joker 
to his office, late on the previous day. 
He glanced over the brief report which 
his files had yielded regarding Conrad 
Zogbaum himself, and nodded slowly 
over the half dozen items concerning 
that flabby person’s character and hab- 
its which it revealed. He reviewed 
carefully his own preparations for the 
night’s work, the selection of his guard, 
the way in which he and McPhee had 
posted them outside the house. He 
reconsidered carefully the march of 

5C ps 
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events, weighing each one thoughtfully 
before passing to the next. 

This accomplished, he rearranged his 
facts in groups, so that those which 
seemed related one to another were 
classed together. The first result of 
this process was significant. It became 
instantly manifest that the masked 
woman who had saved the situation 
last night knew a great deal more about 
Conrad Zogbaum than Martin Quay 
did. She knew, first of all, that his 
safe held papers of tremendous im- 
portance. She knew how to manage 
that concealed switchboard which con- 
trolled his safe. She knew how to 
get.into his house unperceived, and how 
to leave it safely even when a dozen 
of Quay’s best aids stood guard around 
it. Also, beyond any question, she 
knew of his visit to Martin Quay, and 
was prepared for Quay’s appearance. 

Here was a considerable step in ad- 
vance. The mysterious woman was to 
be found among Zogbaum’s acquaint- 
ances. It was hardly thinkable that 
any one outside of his circle of inti- 


mates should have learned so much 
about him. The search narrowed at 
once. Quay nodded his satisfaction. 


The next step would involve a very 
close and covert inspection of Mr. Con- 
rad Zogbaum’s activities and associ- 
ates. Meanwhile, as he waited for the 
word he still expected to receive from 
his unknown rescuer, he continued to 
consider the problem in the abstract. 

Why should a woman who obviously 
could find her way into Zogbaum’s 
house, who knew the secret mechanism 
of his safe, and was aware of what it 
held, deliberately complicate matters for 
herself by dragging in The Joker? 
Why should she have added immeasura- 
bly to her difficulties by giving notice 
of her intentions? The Joker did, to 
be sure, but The Joker had a sound 
reason for it, a reason no other thief 
could possibly have. 

He slapped his thigh resoundingly as 
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the answer flashed before his mind. 
Of course! She used The Joker as a 
threat in the hope of persuading the 
timid Zogbaum to move his valuables 
from the safe. She knew how to re- 
lease the hidden mechanism of that 
safe, but she had no way of opening it. 
Comparatively few women would be 
possessed of the technical knowledge 
requisite for that operation. This 
woman, able to watch Zogbaum closely, 
familiar with his habits and character, 
had hit upon The Joker as a means of 
driving him to a precaution which might 
give her the opportunity she needed! 

Martin Quay felt better as he settled 
this theory firmly in his mind. Pro- 
ceeding from it as a beginning, he fol- 
lowed the woman’s reasoning easily 
enough. Instead of moving his prop- 
erty away from his safe—and recalling 
the vicious device which guarded it, 
Quay commended his discretion in leav- 
ing it untouched—he had secured Mar- 
tin Quay to stand guard over it. What 
then? Why had the woman hidden 
herself in the room, risking possible dis- 
covery, if she had known that Quay was 
coming? Was it merely chance which 
had brought Zogbaum and Quay to the 
room while she was there? That was 
possible. Quay considered it. He 
found it unsatisfying. That masked 
woman had been prepared for his com- 
ing, had intended to be there while he 
was present, had hoped for some ad- 
yantage from his visit. Why? He 
started. Was it possible that she had 
guessed who The Joker was before he 
had made her sure of it by playing his 
dual -role under her eves? Had she 
foreseen that he would open the safe 
for her, get himself trapped for his 
pains, and enable her to make off with 
the plunder? 

“Some woman!” 
the thought. “I wonder who she is! 
My hat’s off to her, all right. That’s 
ground-and-lofty headwork! She must 
have had it all doped out.” 


Quay grinned at 
' 





His telephone interrupted him. He 
lifted the receiver, scowling. He had 
told the girl he wasn’t to be disturbed, 
no matter who might call. But his 
scowl faded as the operator’s voice 
came to him, nervously apologetic. 

“T’m sorry, Mr. Quay, but some one’s 
calling you and insists that you'll be 
very angry if*she isn’t allowed to speak 
with you. She refuses to give her 
name, but she says you’ll remember her 
if I say that she wears black. I ig 

“Put her on my wire,” ordered Quay. 
“And while she’s talking, get central 
on the other trunk line and have the 
call traced. As soon as you find out 
where she is chase McPhee out there 
on the jump and tell him to try to 
pick up a tall, well-built woman of five 
feet eight or so, about a hundred and 
thirty weight, reddish hair, and a fine, 
straight carriage. She'll probably be 
dressed in any color except black. Got 
all that? Good. Now put her on. 
I'll give you as much time as I can.” 

He chewed the frayed stub of his 
cigar nervously as he waited for the 
connection. There was a short silence, 
and then the unmistakable voice came 
clearly over the wire: 

“Mr. Quay?” 

“Yes. Did you find it?’ he broke 
in eagerly. “Where are you?” 

“One moment. Let me speak, please. 
This is very important—for you.” 
There was a significant stress on the 
final words. “He was too clever for 
us, after all. He must have moved 
all the genuine papers out of the safe 
before he fetched you, and substituted 
the envelopes I took away with me last 
night. They were full of rubbish— 
old business letters, circulars, blank pa- 
per. We're just where we were before. 
He’s still got the letters.” 

Quay chuckled. “I was afraid of 
You intended him to remove 


that. 
them, didn’t you?) That was why you 





wrote him the way you did—to frighten 
him into——” 
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“Yes.” There was an impatient ad- 
miration in the voice. ‘“You’re rather 
brilliant yourself this morning evi- 
dently. The point is that he has the 
papers still, and we’ve got to get them, 
between us. Or, rather, you’ve got to 
get them for me.” 

“Oh, have 1?” Quay laughed. “T’ll 
get them fast enough, but it’s going to 
be for myself.” 

She interrupted sharply. “You for- 
get, I think. Suppose I should tele- 
phone what I know to—well, to Mr. 
Peter Kane, for instance? Suppose I 
should even give him a hint where to 
look for his first clew to The Joker? 
I know I haven't any legal proof, but 
stop and think what would happen if 
I merely whispered a suspicion to the 
police. There’s a rather broad trail be- 
hind The Joker, once one begins to 
follow it. And it leads straight to——” 

“Let’s not mention any names, 
please.” Quay kept his eyes on the 
desk clock. Surely central would have 
traced the call by this time, and Mc- 
Phee would be on his way. The longer 
he could hold her at the other end of 
the wire, the better his chances of a 
lead as to her identity.° 

She laughed. “Very well. But 
please bear it well in mind that I’m not 
asking a favor—I’m granting you one. 
If I can guess who The Joker is, others 
can easily follow the trail once it’s 
suggested to them. And if I hold my 
tongue for a week, say, The Joker will 
have his chance to remain anonymous. 
I’m willing to make a fair exchange— 
my silence against the letters we didn’t 
get last night. I'll give you a week 
from to-day in which to get them for 
me. After that Mr. Peter Kane will 
undertake the master.” 

Quay stared blankly at the wall as 
the force of her threat came home to 
him, It was quite true that his safety 
lay on a sadly frail support. Even 
though there was no direct proof to 
connect him with The Joker, he real- 
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ized that the weight of circumsiantial 
evidence would be overpowering once 
Peter Kane hit on the right answer 
to the riddle. He had counted too heav- 
ily on appearances. Looking back along 
his career as the famous law-breaker, 
he saw that it needed only a hint to 
enable the police to bring such a case 
against him as would. suffice to convict 
him. And this unknown woman who 
held his liberty, if not his life, in her 
hands, meant exactly what she said. 
There was a finality in her tone which 
forbade him to hope that she was bluff- 
ing. 

“You're overestimating your posi- 
tion,” he said. “You mustn’t think that 
I’m frightened by a threat like that. 
I’m not. But we've got a common 
interest. You want some letters, you 
say.- I want some other papers which 
are to be found in the same hands. We 
can work together, if you like. I’m 
willing to do that.” 

The telephone operator appeared at 
the door and laid a slip of paper on 
his desk. He read: “Pay station, Great 
Western Terminal. McPhee started 
10.07.” He nodded, put one hand over 
the transmitter and gave a curt order 
of dismissal. The voice came over the 
wire. 

“Very well, if it suits you better to 
call it that. But don’t mislead your- 
self. You’re under orders. If you 
don’t get the letters for me by one week 
from to-day you'll force me to play 
my other card. And I'll play it.” 

“All right. That’s understood, al- 
though you're certainly not foolish 
enough to kill the goose that lays the 
golden eggs. That’s just bluff. But 
I don’t need any pressure to induce 
me to go after the goods we didn’t get 
last night. Describe the letters you 
want, so I’ll know ’em when I see ’em.” 

“They’re written on light-gray paper, 
with a monogram embossed in gray ink. 
They’re addressed to some one named 
Terry, and signed Olga. They—they’re 
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rather affectionate in tone, in case you 
feel obliged to read them: There must 
be seven or eight of them, all told.” 

Quay made a brief note, repeating 
as he wrote. “Very good. And now 
isn’t there some help you can give me? 
It’s not going to be easy, at the best 
of it. Any information about the man 
who holds them, for instance? You 
seem to know a great deal more about 
him than I do. And it’ll take time for 
me to find out what——” 

She laughed shortly. “I’m sorry, 
Mr. Quay, but if I talk to you much 
longer the brilliant young assistants 
you've sent out to find and follow me 
will be putting in an appearance. I'll 
telephone or writ4#you if anything oc- 
curs to me. When you’ve secured the 
letters, hold them and insert a personal 
advertisement in The Sphere. Just say: 





‘Olga: All right,’ or something like 
that. I’ll kffew what to do when I see 
it.” 


The receiver clicked. Quay flung 
himself at the door and reached the 
switchboard in two leaps. 

“Call back that number,” he ordered. 

The operator obeyed instantly, 
trained to the tricks of her trade as 
practiced in detective agencies. Quay 
leaned over to the transmitter as she 
nodded to him. 

“Operator, somebody’s just called 
Brook, six five hundred, from your 
station. She must be paying her check 
right now. Get a description of her 
and see which way she goes, and be 
ready to tell a police operative who'll 
be there any minute.” 

“Sorry, sir, but this is a coin-box 
station. We don’t see our customers 
at all. The lady who called you must 
have paid in advance; there’s no sign 
of any one here just now. If she calls 
again we'll try to spot her for you, but 
it’s hardly likely that we'll succeed.” 

Quay rang off. His respect for the 
woman who had made such use of him 
mounted with each new discovery about 





her. To foresee the disadvantage of 
dealing with a pay-station operator and 
cashier, and to provide against it by 
choosing a coin-box telephone, was one 
of the minor precautions which, in sum, 
amount to genius. 

He went back to his office, thinking 
hard. Zogbaum was not so stupid as he 
looked. He had not trusted so implic- 
itly, after all, in the mechanism of that 
safe. In spite of the close watch which 
must have been kept on him by the 
amateur Joker, he had contrived to 
transfer his precious documents to some 
other hiding place undetected, and had 
waited calmly for The Joker to put 
his hand into the trap, the simple de- 
vice which had almost caught him. 

Martin Quay summoned three of his 
best assistants and issued curt orders 
to each. They departed in different 
directions but on the same errand, to 
find out all they could about Mr. Conrad 
Zogbaum. Meanwhile Martin Quay 
himself took a taxi uptown to the house 
in which The Joker had met with the 
narrowest escape of his precarious 
career. 

The sallow-faced manservant ad- 
mitted him at once and ushered him 
into a small waiting room on the ground 
floor, furnished in the same effeminate 
style as the larger room which had 
aroused Quay’s contemptuous amuse- 
ment the night before. Silver-gray 
walls, with pale-blue hangings, a soft 
blue rug, spidery, fragile furniture, up- 
holstered in gray and blue silk, framed 
water colors in subdued tones, a scat- 
tering of bric-a-brac Quay’s lips 
twisted scornfully as he waited. Sud- 
denly he stiffened in his chair, his eyes 
gleaming, his whole face alight with 
triumph. Faint, but unmistakable, a 
lingering perfume reached his nostrils 
—a faraway, elusive trace of the same 
scent he had detected on the handker- 
chief the counterfeit Joker had left be- 
hind her last night! She had been here, 
then-—this morning—-within a compara- 
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tively short time! He shut his big 
hands firmly at the realization that luck 
was playing on his side at last. 

The sallow manservant returned, his 
wooden visage betraying no trace of 
last night’s excitement. 

“Mr. Zogbaum will——’ 

Quay interrupted his monotone 
quickly. “You've had a visitor here, a 
lady, within an hour or so, haven't 
you?” 

The man surveyed him without ex- 
pression. “A lady, sir? I think not. 
We've had no visitors at all, sir, as 
a matter of fact.” 

Quay shot a shrewd glance at him. 
It was impossible to detect any emo- 
tion in the clay-colored face, the life- 
less eyes. The man might be lying or 
telling the truth.. But it was useless 
to cross-examine him now, with Zog- 
baum waiting. 

“Never mind, then. It’s of no con- 
sequence.” He waved his hand. 

The man bowed and turned, leading 
the way into the library where last 
night’s adventures had been staged. 
Conrad Zogbaum, his gross body more 
enormous than ever in the _ loose, 
wadded silk dressing gown he wore, 
glanced up placidly from where he 
lounged in his reclining chair. A tab- 
oret at his elbow held a silver tray with 
a dainty breakfast service; a neat pile 
of newspapers lay on his knees, and a 
thin spiral of smoke rose from one of 
his absurd perfumed cigarettes. Quay 
observed that the loose, bagging throat 
was still discolored from the rude pres- 
sure of his fingers, and a certairr sat- 
isfaction rose in him at the sight. 

“IT suppose you’ve heard from The 
Joker, too,” said Quay abruptly. “He 
just phoned me. My congratulations. 
You outguessed him very neatly. He 
seems to be pretty sore about it.” 

Zogbaum smiled deliberately. ‘‘Tele- 
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phoned to you, did he? Trace the call ?’ 
Quay explained, omitting to mention 
the gender of his anonymous infor- 
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mant, but ‘stating the fact correctly in 
other respects. Zogbaum emitted a thin 
trickle of smoke, his eyelids lowered 
over the bulging, pale eyes. 

“T rather expected he wouldn’t be 
pleased,” he said. “It was just a chance 
that the dummies I left in the safe 
would fool him. What else did he 
say?” 

“He said he’d come back after the 
real ones,” said Quay promptly. “That’s 
why I came right up. I suppose, after 
the way I fell down on the job last 
night, you haven’t much faith left in 
me, but if you care to have me keep 
on-——” 

The protruding eyes regarded him 
for a moment. “By all means, Quay. 
Last night’s mishap hasn’t altered my 
conviction that if The Joker’s ever 
caught you'll be the man to turn the 
trick. Consider yourself retained, as 
before. What’s your idea?” 

Quay hesitated. “I think he knows 
a good deal about your private affairs, 
from the way he spoke. If I were you 
I think I’d lose no time in getting those 
papers into some first-class safe-deposit 
vault. I realize that there’s a risk in- 
volved in that, but it’s the lesser risk 
of the two.” 

Zogbaum shook his head stubbornly. 
“That’s out of the question, Quay. I’ve 
got to have them within reach. Safe- 
deposit companies keep banking hours. 
They’re closed too much of the time. 
No. [ll have to risk his finding them— 
where I’ve got them hidden at present. 
I’m afraid that’s final, with all defer- 
ence to your professional opinions, 
Quay. Any other suggestions?” 

Quay shook his head. “We'll keep 
an eye on the outside, on the chance of 
picking up a hint. Outside of that 
there’s not very much we can do. I 
wish I could convince you that it would 
be better to take a chance on the safe- 
deposit——” 

“You can’t, Quay; that’s settled. But 
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I'll defer to your judgment on any other 
point. I’d like to have you stay in the 
house at night, anyway, for the pres- 
ent, in case he should decide to repeat 
his call. I’m not a match for him, I 
think, after last night’s experience. He 
handled me pretty easily. My throat’s 
so sore I can hardly swallow.” 

Quay nodded, concealing his satis- 
faction. He had intended to suggest 
this course himself, but it was far bet- 
ter that the proposal should come from 
Zogbaum. Inside the house on Zog- 
baum’s invitation, his chances of dis- 
covering the hiding place of the letters 
was vastly improved. 

“T’ll be glad to do that,” he said. 
“Though, after last night, it looks as 
if we'd need a regiment to handle The 
Joker.” He lifted a hand to the swell- 
ing on his forehead reminiscently. 

Zogbaum smiled. “I’d forgotten that 
he left you a souvenir, too. Well, we 
both owe him something, eh? Let’s 
hope that we'll be able to pay it back 
with interest.” 

He touched a bell, and the clay-col- 
ored servant responded. 

“My compliments to Mrs, Ardsley, 
Roke, and ask if she will be good 
enough to come to the morning room 
for a moment.” 

Quay pricked up his ears at the elab- 
orate courtesy of the message, the name 
Zogbaum mentioned. Ardsley? He re- 
called a dim association with the name, 
which he was still trying to identify 
when Roke returned, with word that 
Mrs. Ardsley would be in the morning 
room in five minutes. Zogbaum surged 
to his feet, unfastened the cord of his 
dressing gown, and, with Roke’s assist- 
ance, donned a tight-fitting morning 
coat of dark gray. Quay studied him 
intently. The man puzzled him more 
and more with each 
He was led into a sun-drenched room 
at the rear of the ground floor, where 
the furniture was wicker and bright 


new revelation. 








chintz. And, after a moment, a woman 
appeared in the doorway. 

Zogbaum surged up to his feet again, 
with a display of extravagant polite- 
ness, and Quay’s ear detected a new 
deference in his voice as he spoke. 

“Good morning, Aunt Cecelia,” he 
said. “I’m sorry to disturb you, but 
it was necessary to present Mr. Quay, 
who will be staying with us for a few 
days. Quay, my aunt, Mrs. Ardsley, 
is so kind as to look after my bachelor 
household for me.” 

Quay stared almost rudely. Mrs, 
Ardsley was perhaps fifty years old, but 
she had retained a figure and carriage 
almost girlish. Unschooled as he was 
in the technique of women’s dress, he 
was able to appraise the perfection of 
her costume with some accuracy. It 
was impossible not to feel her essential 
refinement, even in the first brief con- 
tact. That this woman could be the 
aunt of the gross, misshapen man beside 
him seemed an impossibility to Martin 
Quay. 

“How do you do, Mr. Quay?” Her 
voice startled the detective. It was cool 
and low-pitched and beautifully con- 
trolled, and she spoke with the diction 
which only gentle birth and breeding 
can inculcate. He mumbled a clumsy 
acknowledgment, uncomfortably con- 
scious of his bulk and awkwardness. 
She turned to Zogbaum. “Have you 
any preference as to Mr. Quay’s room?” 

Again her tone puzzled Quay by its 
contrast to Zogbaum’s respectful, affec- 
tionate address. She spoke to him as 
a queen might speak to a hostile com- 
mander. 

Zogbaum shrugged his shoulders. “I 
leave that entirely to you, dear Aunt 
Cecelia,” he said. “It is very good of 
you to look after my friends.” 

She inclined her head slightly and 
went out. As she passed Quay he stiff- 
ened involuntarily. Unmistakably his 
nostrils caught the faint, distinctive 
perfume which was his only clew to 

















the mysterious masquerader who had 
saved him from disaster only to make 
a slave of him! 

He scarcely heard Zogbaum’s parting 
affabilities. As he went out his brows 
gathered and his brain concentrated on 
the new aspect of his riddle. So that 
was it! That explained why the self- 
styled Joker knew so much about Zog- 
baum’s private affairs! That explained 
why she had been able to appear and 
disappear unseen by the sentinels posted 
outside the house. Zogbaum’s aunt— 
his housekeeper! And, more puzzling 
still, a woman as utterly unlike Conrad 
Zogbaum as any woman could be! 

At his office he found a meager re- 
port on Conrad Zogbaum. The man 
had come from the West some years 
earlier, and had been introduced by 
Mrs. Ralph Ardsley, a widow very 
prominent socially, as her nephew. 
After her daughter’s marriage to Wal- 
ter Tresson she had closed her own 
house and come to live with Zogbaum. 
Zogbaum had no business or profes- 
sion, but spent a great deal of money. 
He was well known in sporting circles 
as a heavy gambler, and had been fairly 
intimate with the ill-fated Feigler 
through this addiction to games of 
chance. He belonged to several good 
clubs and moved in the inner circles of 
society. Nothing else of interest could 
be ascertained concerning him. 

Martin Quay pondered over the re- 
port for a long time. His secretary 
found out, at his order, that Mrs. Wal- 
ter Tresson’s first name was Cecelia, 
like her mother’s. He scowled at this 
informatiof. A promising hypothesis 
was flattened by it. 

He packed a bag late in the after- 
noon and arrived at the Zogbatim house 
in good time for dinner. The sallow 
Roke led him to a room on the third 
floor, announced that dinner was served 
at eight, and left him to his own de- 
vices. He dressed slowly in the dinner 
clothes he had never learned to like, 
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his brain busy with the deepening rid- 
dle into which chance had tangled his 
own lines. If Cecelia Ardsley was Wal- 
ter Tresson’s mother-in-law why should 
she elect to live with Conrad Zogbaum, 
whom she obviously detested? Why 
should she want to recover a package 
of letters signed Olga and written to 
some man named Terry? Why 
But Martin Quay shrugged his shoul- 
ders impatiently as the word repeated 
itself futilely in his thoughts. He’d 
better confine himself to his own par- 
ticular task. 

It was up to The Joker to lay hands 
on those letters within the next seven 
days. Nothing else mattered. Luck 
was with him, so far at least. He was 
inside Zogbaum’s house; he had pene- 
trated the secret of the mysterious 
woman who had impersonated him, and 
could count on her help in an emer- 
gency. Things might be very much 
worse indeed, he told himself as he went 
down to dinner. 

As if to demonstrate how much 
worse they could be, things promptly 
proceeded to give Martin Quay an il- 
luminating illustration of the speed 
with which they could change in that 
direction. 





CHAPTER IV. 

TURNED TABLES. 
THERE was a little group of men and 
women in the drawing-room when 
Martin Quay stopped, awkwardly self- 
conscious, in the doorway. Most of 
them were strangers to him, but he rec- 
ognized several of the faces—John Mar- 
kle, the philanthropist, with his great, 
sweeping gray beard and shrewd, pen- 
etrating eyes; Arthur Crane, the com- 
poser, debonair and cheerful in spite 
of his twisted back; Helen Trant, who 
was a power in society chiefly because 
she snapped her fingers scornfully at 
its pretensions. It startled him to find 
Conrad Zogbaum entertaining people of 
this stamp, people who really counted 
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for something, who had social promi- 
nence, to be sure, but with whom that 
prominence was a minor affair, rather 
than the center of existence. 

He got through the ordeal of intro- 
ductions easily enough. When he was 
embarrassed he had the habit of be- 
coming a little more silent and grim 
than when he was wholly at his ease, 
and the manner sat well on his big, 
gray bulk. Zogbaum, his pulpy form 
squeezed into an impeccable evening 
suit, presented him to a sharp-faced 
woman of forty or more, with a wide, 
humorous mouth and deep-set, shrewd 
eyes, who went in to dinner with him 
and made conversation with an ease 
which stirred the detective’s admiration 
so much that it loosened his own tongue 
a little. Mrs. Broome seemed to know 
a great deal about him, and, like all 
clever women, insisted on making her 
neighbor the topic of conversation. 

“Are you ever going to catch The 
Joker, Mr. Quay?” 

“I’m still hoping,” he told her. 

“I’m hoping against you, then. He’s 
a rogue after my own heart.” She 
laughed. “It would be a pity to waste 
a brain and hand like his on a rockpile 
up at Denwood. There’s so much that 
he could do, if one could only tell him 
—our civilization needs a few rascals 
of his kidney. We haven’t any Robin 
Hoods nowadays.” 

Quay opened his eyes. “I’m afraid 
I don’t get that,” he said. Mrs. Broome 
shrugged her angular shoulders, and 
her deep eyes darkened suddenly. 

“I suppose I didn’t make it very 
clear,” she said slowly, as if speaking 
rather to herself than to Quay. “I 
don’t know that I can. But we’ve made 
so many laws, and we’ve made them 
so clumsily, that they defeat their own 
purposes often. It’s easy for a clever 





scoundrel to twist them about and make 
a protection of them for his rascality. 
Against such men the only weapon is 
men like this Joker of yours—men 
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who can break the stupid law without 
getting themselves caught and punished, 
men who don’t need to steal or kill 
for profit or safety, who have intelli- 
gence enough to see the truth below 
the sham, and human sympathy enough 
to help the under dog. I’m not clear 
even now.” 

“T see, I think.” Quay nodded 
slowly. ‘You mean that a crook like 
The Joker can strike at a crooked pol- 
itician when no honest man could pos- 
sibly hurt him.” 

“Yes, that’s it. And not only poli- 
ticians, but other types of rascals. ‘The 
police are useless against a blackmailer, 
for instance.”’ Quay saw a faint tight- 
ening of her lips at the word, and her 
bony fingers closed visibly on the handle 
of her knife. “But let’s not talk about 
it,” she added. 

Quay nodded and listened to her 
good-humored comment on the other 
guests and her clever chat about topics 
of the moment, his mind busy with his 
own problem. He was dimly conscious 
of a curious constraint about him, of 
an atmosphere of hostility, half con- 
cealed under an appearance of casual 
talk. Markle’s splendid face, for in- 
stance, seemed to reveal a touch of grim 
melancholy except when he was talk- 
ing ; the crippled composer played nerv- 
ously with his forks, his eyes lowered, 
his lips drawn into a straight line that 
was almost a hint of physical suffering. 
And the women manifested something 
of the same sort, except for two or three 
of the younger ones, who laughed and 
chattered gayly enough. Quay was 
puzzled. Mrs. Ardsley, at one end of 
the table, made him think of a captured 
queen in some old picture he had seen. 

Zogbaum was in excellent spirits, 
however. His thin, unsteady voice kept 
up a steady current of trivialities; he 
smiled fatly at his guests, laughed 
shrilly at his rather feeble witticisms, 
and plainly enjoyed himself immensely 
throughout the meal. 














“Yes, The Joker made a lot of fun 
of Quay and me,” he said, addressing 
the company at large, “but we had the 
best laugh, after all; didn’t we, Quay? 
He knocked us both out and opened 
the safe and cleaned it out completely, 
but he might have saved himself the 
trouble. All he got was about a peck 
of waste paper!” 

He laughed fatly, his huge, flabby 
jowls quivering above his high, tight 
collar, his puffed features reddening. 

Mrs. Broome spoke quickly. ‘“Per- 
haps he hasn’t finished with you yet.” 

Zogbaum chuckled. “Of course he 
hasn't. That’s why Quay’s one of us 
to-night. I’ve got an idea that The 
Joker’s a chap who can go anywhere 
he likes—some fellow who belongs to 
good clubs and knows all the right peo- 
ple. Fact is, it wouldn’t surprise me 
a bit if he were sitting right at this 
table now!” 

Quay held his breath. The bad taste 
of the remark offended his instincts 
even more than its accuracy alarmed 
his caution. He could see the quick 
exchange of glances which went round 
the table as each guest entertained a 
faint, brief suspicion of his neighbor. 
Zogbaum laughed again. 

“Yes, it would be just like him to 
be here. That’s why I’ve asked Quay 
to be one of us. It would be foolish 
to handicap a detective by letting his 
man all the way inside and keeping the 
detective on the outskirts. Quay’s get- 
ting an even start, you see.” 

Quay scowled. He realized that Zog- 
baum was apologizing for introducing 
a thief taker to his dinner guests, and 
his temper rose hotly at the insult. But 
Zogbaum’s voice swept on to a high- 
pitched recital of his own cleverness, 
and The Joker ceased to center the 
conversation. 

He was relieved when the meal ended 
and he was able to smoke in peace in 
the relative seclusion of a corner of 
the big drawing-room. In spite of his 
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unfamiliarity with such affairs, he was 
keenly aware of something very pecul- 
iar indeed about Zogbaum’'s dinner. 
There was a perceptible tension in the 
air; the guests were obviously ill at 
ease ; about every face he studied Quay 
fancied that he saw something of the 
same curious hint of veiled hostility he 
detected in Mrs. Ardsley’s cold eyes. 
He was glad when the guests began 
to depart, which they did rather earlier 
than he expected. He was alone with 
Zogbaum before eleven. 

“Well, Quay, did you spot anything? 
I tried to give you a good chance by 
pulling that remark about The Joker’s 
being on hand.” 

Quay started. “I didn’t know you 
meant it that way. No. If he was 
there he didn’t give himself away. I 
watched pretty close. I don’t think 
you're right about that, anyway.” 

Zogbaum wheezed over his perfumed 
cigarette. “Maybe not. It was just 
a chance shot. But it wouldn’t sur- 
prise me a bit if it turned out that The 
Joker was somebody like old Markle, 
for instance, or that hunchbacked 
Crane. Anyway, he isn’t through with 
me yet. I'd bet on that. That Feigler 
business would make him about the 
most powerful man in the town, if he 
could get his hands on it. It’s no use 
to an honest man, but to a crook— 
whew !” He whistled eloquently. 
Quay’s hands closed involuntarily at 
the thought of what proofs in the Feig- 
ler case would mean to him. Zogbaum 
rose with a breathy sigh. “Well, you’re 
in charge. I’m going toturnin, You'll 
circulate, won’t you?” 

Quay rose in turn. He was trying 
hard to conceal the triumph in his face. 
Free to roam about the house as he 
chose all night long! What thief could 
ask a better chance to find Zogbaum’s 
treasured documents? He _ nodded, 
elaborately calm. 

“Yes. But you’d better ” He 
caught himself up sharply. It wouldn’t 
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do to display any curiosity as to the 
hiding place of the papers. He couldn’t 
afford to invite even a glimmer of dis- 
trust at this stage of the game. “You'd 
better have taken my advice,” he fin- 
ished. “The Joker showed me up last 
night. He’s perfectly able to do it 
again, especially as I don’t know where 
to look for him this time.” 

Zogbaum wagged his head. ‘Neither 
does he know where to look for what 
he wants,” he said. “You forget that 
the situation has two sides. He’s got 
to search to-night. And while he’s 
searching you've got all the chance in 
the world. I suppose you’ve got men 
outside-ds usual?” 

“Yes, of course.” Quay grinned. 
“Well, here’s hoping for better luck.” 

Zogbaum waddled away. The pallid 
Roke extinguished some of the lights, 
leaving the lower floor darkened except 
for a dim illumination in the hall and 
the shaded reading lamp in the library. 
He brought a tray with a decanter and 
a plate of biscuits and took himsel 
off soundlessly. Quay chose a maga- 
zine from the rack and resigned himself 
to reading until the household slept. 
He had a better opportunity before him 
than any thief had a right to hope for, 
and if he didn’t know where to look 
for what he must find, he at least was 
to be permitted a free range, without 
fear of suspicion if he woke any one. 
The odds were distinctly in his favor. 

At one o’clock he made a journey 
of inspection about the ground floor, 
carefully investigating every possible 
hiding place. He meant to leave no 
room for accident to-night. He passed 
along-the upper hall, making sure that 
alt the bedroom lights were extin- 


guished, went up to the third floor and 
repeated, then repeated the process on 
the fourth, where the servants slept. 
Everything was quiet. 
stairs to the library. 

3eside the door he found the hidden 
switch box which controlled the safe. 


He came down- 
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He opened it and studied the wiring 
carefully. For safety’s sake he discon- 
nected all the wires from their contacts 
before shutting the box and approach- 
ing the safe itself. It took him less 
than a minute to open it after his last 
night’s study, and he turned the key 
of the inner compartment with a pair 
of thin pliers he had carried in his hip 
pocket, to be doubly sure that the trap 
device should not catch him a second 
time. But he might have spared him- 
self the precaution, for the door opened 
easily without disturbing the concealed 
jaws of the trap. His pulses gave a 
great throb as he saw that the com- 
partments were stuffed with envelopes 
just as they had been last night. He 
drew ont out at random. In thin, effem- 
inate script it was labeled with two 
words that sent his blood pounding 
through his brain: “Feigler Case.” 

Martin Quay forgot everything else 
under the sun. He held in his hands, 
if Zogbaum’s confidence was well- 
founded, the key to the control of the 
city. He could use it, if he chose, to 
drive out the sinister powers who 
robbed and grafted and even murdered 
without scruple or fear. He could pun- 
ish the men who had flung him out of 
his well-earned place. He could make 
himself, at one blow, the greatest de- 
tective in the history of the State. Or, 
if he preferred, he could use his power 
otherwise. Holding his proofs over the 
heads of the city’s rulers he could force 
them to use their power for good; he 
could keep in the background, unseen 
and unsuspected, and compel evil to 
serve righteousness, crime to uphold the 
law, thievery to foster honor. The idea 
fascinated him. All men dream of 
power, and Martin Quay was no ex- 
ception to the rule. He crouched be- 
fore the open safe, holding the envelope 
in hands which shook a little. 

Then he tore it open. A handful 
of letters tumbled out. He unfolded 
the first one. It was written in a bold, 














“Feigler mustn’t talk. 
Fix him. Get Red Slade’s crowd. 
J. M.” He opened another. “Keep F. 
quiet till Tuesday night. After that it 
won’t matter.” There were six other 
short notes, all in the same hand, and 
all revealing a deliberate intent to put 
the troublesome gambler out of the way 
before his loosened tongue could dam- 
age the men he threatened to betray. 
Martin Quay studied them slowly, a 
little disappointed to find nothing more 
definite after all his hopes. “J. M.” 
meant nothing. The letters themselves, 
while suggestive enough, proved noth- 
ing. Zogbaum had vastly overestimated 


forceful hand. 


the importance of his evidence. He 
reached for another envelope. As his 
fingers touched it, however, he felt 


something cold against his neck, and 
a quiet voice behind him said: 

“Too bad, Quay. Don’t move.” 

Conrad Zogbaum could move as 
noiselessly as a cat. Quay had not 
heard him come in. He realized that 
below the unemotional evenness of the 
tone there was a cold-blooded earnest- 
ness which meant exactly what it said. 
He sat very still indeed, crushed under 
the knowledge of his final, colossal 
blunder. 

“The lights won’t go out this time, 
you know.” Zogbaum chuckled. “And 
I’m a very fair shot. Also, it’s just 
as well to remember that if you should 
make it necessary for me to pot you, 
I’m perfectly safe. The Joker would 
get the blame. That makes it conveni- 
ent, doesn’t it?’ He stepped back 
quickly. “Hands up, please, and move 
over against the wall, there. I'll just 
make things a bit safer before we go 
any further with this interview.” 

Quay’s brain cooled and cleared un- 
der the stress of danger. He knew that 
Zogbaum would shoot instantly and 
shoot to kill, if he made the first: sign 
toward resistance. He must play the 
waiting game, pretend to be utterly dis- 
couraged, beaten, until the other man 
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lowered his guard. ‘lhen, perhaps, he 
could make a play for it. Of course, 
unless he killed Conrad Zogbaum, the 
career of Martin Quay was ended. He 
would have to disappear and run—bury 
himself somewhere under another name. 
Zogbaum knew, and Zogbaum meant 
mischief. Quay was queerly sure on 
that point. He lifted his hands, strug- 
gled to his feet and stepped to the wall. 
Zogbaum approached, thrusting the 
cold muzzle of a gun once more against 
the base of Quay’s skull, while his free 
hand made a quick search of the de- 
tective’s pockets, removed his gun and 
handcuffs and the tiny vial of chloro- 
form he carried. 

“You can sit down now—in that chair 
over there by the safe,” said Zogbaum. 
“Don’t make any false motions if you 
care about staying on earth. I owe 
you something for last night, you know, 
and I’m not exactly a forgiving person.” 

Again Quay obeyed. Zogbaum sank 
into another chair, facing him, the gun 
held steadily toward Quay’s body, a fat 
finger crooked on the trigger. 

“Well, the joke seems to be on The 
Joker, at the last of it, eh?’ He, 
grinned. “You're a serious disappoint- 
ment, Quay, after the neat way you 
managed things last night. I hardly 
expected to land you so easily. But 
all’s well that ends well. You’re clever 
enough for all practical purposes. I 
think you'll be very useful indeed, prop- 
erly guided.” 

Quay said nothing. His mind was 
busy seeking a way of escape. He 
hardly gave a thought to the humiliation 
of having been outwitted and caught 
by this fat, stupid fellow, who sat gloat- 
ing over his downfall like a great, soft, 
placid pig. The vital thing was to get 
away—to get fixe minutes’ start of the 
pursuit. 

“T could hardly believe it when I 
got that first letter of yours,” Zogbaum 
went on. “I’d been hoping you’d give 
me a chance at you. I'd have framed 
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it up if I’d guessed who you were. 
But it never occurred to me till I got 
that note. Then I saw it like a flash. 
Very, very clever. The Joker adver- 
tises Martin Quay and Martin Quay 
advertises The Joker. The Joker sug- 
gests hiring Quay to beat him, and 
makes it nice and easy for Quay to get 
inside. Simple and effective, like all 
works of genius. My compliments, 
Quay. You’ve invented a new one, and 
it doesn’t happen often. 

“Of course I played into your hand. 
I counted on that safe to trap you for 
me. That was a mistake—I didn’t give 
you credit for knowing the trick of it. 
So I had to give you another chance 
to-night. Rather neatly played, don’t 
you think?” : 

“Cut it short,’ retorted Quay. 
“You've got me. Call in your police 
and hand me over, But you can't 
charge me with being The Joker. I 
admit that I was tempted to get hold 
of that Feigler business, but that’s all 
you’ve got on me. Send for the police 
and get it over with. We'll see who 
comes out on top.” 

Zogbaum leaned back and laughed 
heartily, his flabby body quivering like 
a great lump of gelatine. ‘That's al- 
most funny, Quay. You really think 
I’m going to turn you over to Peter 
Kane? Hardly! You wouldn’t be a 
bit of use to me in Denwood. You're 
going to be tremendously useful to me 
outside of it. You haven’t any idea 
how useful.” 

“I don’t get you.” 
the words, deliberately 
chosen part of the sullen, defeated vil- 
lain. 

“You will, though. But first you'll 
do a little writing for me. You'll find 
a fountain pen and some paper on the 
table there. 
dictate. I need a little autobiography 
from you, to begin with.” 

Quay obeyed. 


Quay growled 
playing his 


Sit down and write as I 





Zogbaum began, speaking slowly and 
with relish: 

“All Then write: “I, Martin 
Quay, hereby confess that I am the man 
known as The Joker, and that all of 
the crimes attributed to him are my 
work, including the murder of Rufus 
Fleet, the roberry of-——” 
laughed shortly. “What do 
Go ahead and send 
I’m not signing any 


set ? 


Quay 
you think I am? 
for your police. 
papers.” 

“The police haven’t anything to do 
with this, Quay.” The fat 
bered. “It’s quite between you and me. 
If you don’t write just what I say I 
shall be obliged to shoot. I shall be 
sorry to waste you, but unless you're 
absolutely -under my thumb you know 
too much to be allowed to talk about 
it. You're free to choose between doing 
as I suggest and getting a couple of 
bullets through your head. I pointed 
out before that I risk nothing in killing 
you. Even if The Joker wouldn’t be 
blamed for it, I’ve a perfect right to 
shoot you when I find you robbing my 
safe. See? You'd really better write.” 

Quay wrote. He read the deadly 
earnestness behind the flippant, high 
tones. Conrad Zogbaum would destroy 
him as readily as he would kill an in- 
sect, if it suited his purposes. He was 
amazed to find how familiar Zogbaum 
with the details of The Joker’s 


One by one he wrote himself 


face so- 


was 
exploits. 
down as their author, describing very 
accurately the methods by which they 
had been accomplished. Only when he 
came to the Fleet episode did he pro- 
test again. 

“T really didn’t kill 
sign my death warrant. 
shoot. I’d rather risk a bullet or 
than the There’s always the 
chance that I can get my hands on you 
you hit a vital spot. That's 


Fleet—I won't 
Go ahead and 
two 


1 


chair. 
before 
final.” 


Zogbaum waived the point. “All 
Ss 
right. But you're needlessly alarmed. 














There’s no danger of this confession 
ever finding its way to the police so 
long as you’re reasonably discreet. It’s 
just a precaution on my part. Never 
mind. Sign there, then. And leave the 
sheets where they are when you go and 
stand in that cupboard. I want to 
glance over it and make sure you’ve 
written what I told you.” 

Quay marched helplessly into a shal- 
low closet, where he was locked while 
Zogbaum satisfied himself as to the ac- 
curacy of the transcription. When he 
was released the papers had vanished, 
and Zogbaum’s pistol was also not in 
evidence. 

“Now, Quay, we can be comfortable. 
If anything should happen to me that 
little letter of yours would be in Peter 
Kane’s hands in half an hour. So you 
won’t try anything rough, will you? I 
thought you wouldn't. Sit down. 
Smoke. This is a truce.” 

Quay shrugged his shoulders and 
dropped into a chair. He was sure 
that Zogbaum had really arranged mat- 
ters as he said, and there was nothing 
for it but to play the waiting game a 
little longer. 

“You’ve trusted me under compul- 
sion, Quay. I’m going to trust you of 
my own free will. I’m a business man. 
Do you know what that business is, 
or have I got to tell you?” 

Quay smiled. “I can guess. You're 
a blackmailer. I was pretty sure of 
it before. But I know it now.” 

“That’s an unpleasant name for a 
very ancient profession, if not what 
people call an honorable one,” said Zog- 
baum. “I prefer to speak of myself 
as a dealer in silence. Suppose we em- 
ploy that euphemism hereafter. I like 
it better than the shorter and uglier 
word.” 

Quay grunted. “All right. Go on 
from there. You're a dealer in silence, 
and you're going to sell me a slice of 
your stock. How much do you want 
for it?” 
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Zogbaum shook his head. “You’re 
mistaken, Quay. I’m not offering you 
any of my stock in trade. I’m offering 
you a junior partnership in the concern, 
You've got a lot of things that I need 
in the business. Both as Martin Quay 
and as The Joker, you’re in a position 
to be very useful indeed. In return for 
my silence as regards your unfortunate 
confession, and a fair share in the prof- 
its, you'll codperate with me, take my 
orders, but as a partner, not a subor- 
dinate. What do you say?” 

“T’ll see you Quay’s disgust 
got the better of his discretion. “You 
can do what you like; you'll never make 
a black id 

“Just a moment. Think it over be- 
fore you jump at any rash decisions. 
This isn’t any ordinary scheme to ex- 
tort money out of people, Quay. I’ve 
got all the money I'll ever need, right 
now. I’m going further than that. I’m 
after something bigger than money—I 
want power. I want to rule men, and 
the best way to do that is to rule lesser 
leaders. Great leaders, all through his- 
tory, have fallen because their under- 
lings betrayed them. Unless their con- 
trol is founded on something deeper 
than loyalty, they are foredoomed to 








failure. I’m building solidly from the 
bottom. When a-man joins me he is 


bound to me by the strongest motive 
in the world—fear. Those men and 
women you saw to-night—did you think 
they dined with me because they wanted 
to? Humph! There wasn’t one of 
them who wouldn’t have been glad to 
see me drop dead at the table! But 
they do my bidding all the same. Fear 
rules them—their own terrified imagi- 
nations often enough, their own guilty 
consciences, The strongest man on 
earth is no stronger than his own be- 
lief in his strength. Those people are 
afraid of me, and therefore I own 
them, and, through them, the men and 
women who follow their lead. If I 


chose to use the power J have I could 
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control this city and a good share of 
the State to-day. You doubt it? Ask 
yourself what it means to hold John 
Markle and Helen Trant in your hand 
—so that they daren’t refuse to sit at 
your table! 

“But I’m building slowly. When I 
take my first step I’ll be ready for the 
second and the third and all the rest. 
I’m going to rule this country, Quay, 
as no country has ever been ruled in 
history. One year from to-day I'll be 
governor; two years later I'll be in the 
senate. I'll be president before I’m 
fifty. If you serve me faithfully, try 
no double-dealing, play my game as I 
play it myself, you shall climb with me. 
I’ve wanted you for a long time, but 
I wasn’t sure enough to risk trying to 
trap you. I picked out good bait, didn’t 
I? I knew that you couldn't resist 
going after the Feigler stuff. Man, do 
you think that if I had that evidence 
I’d talk about it? Gad! I wouldn't 
live an hour after the word circulated! 
But you bit like a hungry pike!” 


Quay thought quickly. “I see your 
+2 Ua) § I b : 

point. There’s something in it. Any- 
way, I’ve got to take orders. But I 


have my price. You'll have to pay it 
or you'll lose me right off the bat.” 

Zogbaum stared. “You think you 
can make terms with me, Quay? I'll 
show you, once for all, that I make my 
own. You haven’t any price. You'll 
do as you're told.” 

Quay lifted a hand. “Don’t misun- 
derstand. You’re not the only person 
who knows who The Joker is. Last 
night, when your safe trapped me, 
somebody came in and got me out of 
it—after handcuffing and tying me as 
I was found. ‘That whoever 
it was, carried off your dummy docu- 
ments. And this morning I got my 
ultimatum over the telephone. Either 
I produce certain letters you hold by 
to-morrow, or Peter Kane gets the 
That’s 


person, 


whole truth about The Joker. 
different, isn’t it?” 





He enjoyed the conflict of emotions 
which displayed itself in Zogbaum’s 
pulpy The dealer in silence 
urned purpie, his eyes protruded, his 
yellow even teeth appeared between his 
coarse lips. 

“T’ve a good mind to let 
Quay. You're no use to me if 

“Hold on a moment. Suppose I had 
those letters. Wouldn’t I be able to 
strike my own bargain with the person 
who's holding me up? Silence for si- 
lence—see? I prove I’ve got the letters. 
I refuse to part with ’em, but agree 
to hold my tongue so long as the other 
party holds his. What’s wrong with 
that? You’re just as well off as you 
ever were. You still control the letters 
through me. But you save me from 
being wasted, as you call it, and can 
How 


face. 


you go, 


” 


use me for vour own purposes. 
about that ?”’ 

Zogbaum reflected. “There’s some- 
thing in that. What letters does this 
fellow want?” 

Quay shrugged his shoulders. “All 
I was told was to look for some letters 
signed Olga and addressed to Terry— 
six or seven of them.” 

Zogbaum half rose from his chair, 
his face contorted. “So it was—— I] 
might have guessed she’d try to double 
cross me! I'll that— 

Quay argued with him patiently until 
he yielded, “All right. I'll get them 
for you in the morning. Now you'd 
better turn in—and stay turned in. I 
may as well tell you once for all that 
this house is that a mouse 
could hardly run across a room with- 
out setting off a signal beside my bed. 
No more tricks, Quay.” 
trick. I know when I’m 

Quay rose. He preceded his 
host and went to bed. 
Things were very much worse than they 
had been before dinner, but they were 
better than he had hoped when he had 
felt Zogbaum’s gun at his neck. At 
least he had succeeded in his quest for 


} 9 


show her 


Wi red SO 


“Not a 
licked.” 


up to his room 

















the Olga letters. He was safe from 
the masked woman, whether she was 
Mrs. Ardsley or some one else, That 
was clear gain. 

He had only the dealer in silence 
himself to fight now. Forlorn as the 
chances seemed, Martin Quay was very 
far from admitting defeat. It was 
characteristic of him to fall asleep as 
naturally as if he hadn’t a care on his 
mind. 


CHAPTER V. 
A LITTLE LIGHT. 


HE came downstairs at eight, in a 
fairly cheerful frame of mind. 
It was true that Conrad Zogbaum knew 
his secret and held his written confes- 
sion, but a sentence of Zogbaum’s had 
rooted itself firmly in his brain: 

“Fear rules them—their own terrified 
imaginations, their own guilty con- 
sciences.” 

That was the essence of it. Zogbaum 
mastered men and women because they 
let him frighten them, as hunted game 
is frightened until it forgets its little 
craft, leaves its safe invisibility, and 
darts away before the baying pack. 
He built his whole system on_ that 
foundation of panic. It served his pur- 
pose splendidly so long as he dealt with 
those who could be frightened into such 
mental turmoil that they couldn’t think 
clearly. It might serve him even against 
a man like Martin Quay, who was in- 
capable of fear, whose elementary habit 
of thought had no room in it for the 
blinding fright which a more delicate 
nervous organization could not resist. 
Martin Quay could look his situation 
in the face, measure its dangers truly, 
weigh the odds against him in cold, 
clear deliberation, and still feel no 
quiver of his nerves. He could realize 
that Zogbaum held the whip hand, but 
he refused to cower and cringe at the 
sound of the snapping lash in the air. 

At the best of it his position was bad 
enough. Even after he had placated 
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the woman who was using him as her 
cat’s-paw to regain those compromising 
letters, she would still possess his secret. 
He would gain no certainty of safety 
by the device he had described to Zog- 
baum. At most it would merely give 
him more time. But that was some- 
thing. And as for Zogbaum, there must 
be some way to—— 

Martin Quay found himself face to 
face with Mrs. Ardsley as he reached 
the foot of the steps. She barely re- 
vealed a knowledge of his presence. 
Her head inclined a fraction of an inch, 
and she moved past him with a visible 
distaste for his proximity which he 
could not help feeling. It annoyed 
him. If his guess were right they were 
copartners in adventure and in misfor- 
tune. She had no reason to look and 
act as if he were some repulsive beast, 
a woman bound by kinship to Conrad 
Zogbaum could afford to treat Martin 
Quay like a human being. He stopped 
her. 

“T thought you might like to know 
that“it’s all right,” he said quickly. “T’ll 
have those letters this morning—sure.” 

She surveyed him with eyes which 
brought a slow, angry warmth into his 
face. There was no other display of 
emotion in her set face, but the eyes 
were enough to sting him into franker 
speech. 

“There’s no use in keeping up the 
bluff, is there? I recognized you at 
once, you see. You dropped your hand- 
kerchief the night before last, and the 
perfume is distinctive enough to iden- 
tify you even if I hadn’t done that from 
the way you walk and talk. It'll save 
time and trouble if we i 

“You are under some misapprehen- 
sion, Mr. Quay. I don’t know what 
you imagine yourself to be referring to, 
but you are certainly in error. Will 
you be good enough to excuse me? My 
duties 3 

Quay felt his cheeks turning a deeper 
red, “Just as you like, of course. I 
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only thought you might like to know 
that——”’ 

She bowed coldly 
He stared after her, hurt and angry 
at the rebuff. But, on 
found it natural enough. 
was every inch an aristocrat. 


P 7 ¢ ol meomee 
no more than a clever 


and passed him. 


reflection, he 
This woman 
To her 





thief, whose abilities she might use in 
her necessity, but whom she would con- 
tinue to despise as she would despise 
any other slinking rascal. Quay recov- 
ered his good humor as he went into 
the breakfast room. He intended to 
stay under Zogbaum’s roof until he had 
laid hands on the letters, at least. After 
that, with the silence of his unknown 
enemy assured, he could concentrate 
his wits singly on the task of dealing 
with his more formidable foe. 

As he ate he contemplated the phe- 
nomenon of kinship between Mrs. Ards- 
ley and Conrad Zogbaum with a slowly 
stirring interest. It was incredible that 
such a woman should be even remotely 
linked to such a man; she was a pairi- 
cian to her finger tips; Zogbaum was 
as obviously a boor and beast, quite 
aside from his morals. That the two 
should share the same house, with the 
woman hating her nephew as only such 
women can hate, was one of the minor 
mysteries of a situation sufficiently baf- 
fling without it. It occurred to Zog- 
baum that she might have insinuated 
herself with the express purpose of get- 
ting hold of the letters for which she 
evidently stood ready to risk so much. 
It could only mean that Zogbaum was 
using the same weapons against his 
own blood that he employed against 
others. Quay’s contempt for the man 
deepened as he realized the force of 
this. What a blackguard! 

Zogbaum, dressed for the street, came 
into the room, his gross face wearing 
a peculiarly contented expression. He 
surveyed Quay with a malicious twinkle 
in his bulging eyes. 

“Well, Quay, the night brings com- 
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mon sense. You actually had me wor- 
tied when I turned in. But it’s as 
simple as a b c, after all. You can 
top thinking about your mysterious 
lady friend. She’ll never utter a peep 
about you and your little side line. I 
went out the first thing this morning 
and fixed that up.” 

He grinned, showing short, sharp 
teeth between the Quay 
lifted his brows interrogatively, taken 
aback by this turn of affairs. Zogbaum 
drew up a chair beside him and rested 
his elbows on the table. 

“Tt all goes to show you the potency 
of fear,” he said, dropping his voice. 
“Last night, for a minute, you had me 
frightened, and it paralyzed my brain, 
just as panic always does. I couldn’t 
think straight. But when I woke up, 
I wasn’t afraid and my head worked 
right. There was never any need to 
be alarmed about that business. Don’t 
you see it yet?” 

Quay shook his head. “If she tips 
Peter Kane off to me I’m gone,” he 
said. 





coarse lips. 


“Tf!” Zogbaum chuckled. ‘“That’s 
it. You didn’t have any come-back, 


unless you had the letters. You could 
see how to handle her all right with 
the letters in ‘your hands, but you were 
scared; you couldn’t think. You didn’t 
see that I already had those little notes 
in my hands, and, what was more, that 
[ knew who the lady was and all about 
her. You never realized that all I had 
to do was to pay her an early morning 
call and tell her that if anything un- 
pleasant happened to my dear friend 
Martin Quay, whether through her or 
not, those love letters would go straight 
to the person she doesn’t want to have 
read them. , See? Simple, isn’t it 
when you get fear out of your system?” 
Quay nodded slowly. Inadvertently 
Zogbaum had settled one question for 
him. It wasn’t Mrs. Ardsley, after all, 
who had dropped that handkerchief. 
No wonder his cryptic remarks had 

















Zogbaum had had to go 


puzzled her. 


out to see the woman who had menaced 


Martin Quay. It dawned on Quay that 
he ought to be relieved at Zogbaum’s 
news. He was certainly safe from any 
possible harm at the hands of the 
masked woman who shared his secret. 
Fear, again! What a power it could 
be in the hands of a man who had no 
scruples! He began to wonder whether, 
after all, Conrad Zogbaum might not 
be able to fulfill his lofty dreams! 
Fear! Was there anything stronger? 

“So that’s all settled,” said Zogbaum 
comfortably. He lighted one of his 
effeminate cigarettes and puffed away 
without inhaling the smoke. ‘You can 
be perfectly easy in your mind about 
her—she knows where she gets off all 
right. You’ve only got me to think 
about, which is as it should be.” 

Quay nodded again. Zogbaum talked 
boastfully, but Quay scarcely heard 
him. He was in that curious and ex- 
asperating state of mind in which a man 
feels that he is within reach of some 
tremendously important thought, con- 
cealed but close by, almost grasped and 
yet not quite. If he could only lay 
hands on it But it eluded him. 
Zogbaum broke in at last. 

“Well, I guess that’s all, Quay. You 
can go back to your regular work, just 
as if nothing had happened. Ill let 
you know when I need you, You might 
go over your files, in the meantime, and 
see if there’s anything there we could 
use. You ought to have quite a lot of 
live information.” 

Quay shook his head mechanically. 
“T haven’t got a thing.” 

Zogbaum snorted impatiently. “There 
you go! Don’t you realize that in this 
business you don’t have to have any- 
thing? So long as you know—or even 
suspect—you can always stampede 
your man into thinking you’ve got him. 
You've got a lot to learn, Quay, be- 
fore you get this thing down as fine 
as I’ve got it.” 
6C ps 
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“Thank Heaven for that!” said Mar- 
tin Quay. But, discreetly, he said it 
only to his inner consciousness. 

They seemingly good 
terms. Quay went to his office, where 
he followed his routine with his 
thoughts still centered on the disaster 
which had befailen him. 

He continued to suffer from a tor- 
menting conviction that the blind alley 
in which he was penned offered a sim- 
ple and sure escape, a way out which 
he could find and follow if he could 
but seize the inspiration which hovered 
provokingly beyond the edge of his 
mind, He turned the situation over 
and over in his thoughts, studying it 
from every possible angle. 

Zogbaum held him helpless. He 
could not strike back. He could not 
risk more than a feeble opposition at 
the very most. Zogbaum would proba- 
bly be reluctant to waste so valuable 
a pawn, but he would most certainly 
betray The Joker to the police if Mar- 
tin Quay undertook to mutiny against 
his will. To be sure, if Quay found 
himself in the hands of the law, facing 
imprisonment for the rest of his life, 
if not a swift and shameful death in 
the electric chair, he could tell what he 
knew about Conrad Zogbaum. Quay 
shook his head at the idea. Who would 
believe him? Who would even listen? 
A man accused of murder, convicted in 
advance of multiplied theft and fraud 
—his word against that of a substan- 
tial citizen with a clear record! To 
make it more hopeless, the hostility of 
the police and their unseen rulers. 

“A lady to see you, Mr. Quay.” He 
scarcely heard his secretary’s soft an- 
nouncement. 

“Can’t see anybody,” he replied. 

‘he girl vanished. A moment later 
she returned. 

“T’m sorry, but she says you'll see 
her,” she apologized. “She says that 
you'll know her name. It’s Olga.” 

Martin Quay found himself on his 


parted on 
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feet and at the door without having 
exerted a conscious effort. He brushed 
past the clerk and hurried to the re- 
ception room, his pulses hammering. A 
tall figure in black stood by the window, 
a slender, graceful woman, whose face 
was partially obscured by a heavy veil. 
She turned toward him. 

“Mr. Quay?” 

Quay found his voice with difficulty. 
“Yes. Will you come in, please?” 

She seemed to hesitate, For a mo- 
ment she faced him, as if trying to 
look past his eyes and into his mind. 
Then, with a slight bow, she stepped 
past him, guided by his gesture toward 
his private office. He closed the double 
sound-proof doors very carefully. 
Turning, he saw that she had gone to 
the window, her back to the light, her 
face thrown into the shadow. He 
placed a chair for her, but she shook 
her head. 

“T’ll stand, thanks. I—I don’t know 
yet whether we’re as bitter enemies 
as we seem to be.” 

“We’re comrades in misfortune,” 
said Quay quickly. “He caught me 
this time. It’s a great mistake to judge 
by appearances. He looks stupid and 
harmless. He isn’t either.” 

She nodded. “No. I’ve discovered 
that. I—I suppose I can’t blame you 
for buying him off at my expense, I— 
I rather hoped, after my helping you 
out of your fix that night, that you 
might——”’ 

Quay felt his face burn. “I didn’t 
stop to think,” he cried. “Please be- 
lieve that there’s enough honor about 
my sort of thief for that! I was try- 
ing to bluff him into giving me those 
letters—as the price of being able to 
go on using me. It didn’t strike me 
until too late that he’d know, of course, 
who you were, and be able to hit you 
over my shoulders. I wish I could tell 
you how sorry I am!” 

She lifted her veil with an impulsive 
Quay started. She was so 


““ 





gesture. 





much like Mrs. Ardsley that for a mo- 
ment he fancied it was actually Zog- 
baum’s aunt who stood before him. 
But he guessed, as he stared, that this 
must be her daughter, Cecelia Tresson. 
So much of the mystery was cleared 
then. He bowed. 

“Thanks, Mrs. Tresson. 
of you to trust me so far. 
sit down now?” 

She smiled faintly as she took the 
chair he indicated. “I—I don’t know 
why I came, unless it was that I clung 
to the idea that you were on my side, 
I thought that the man who could in- 
vent The Joker, and play the part as 
you have played it, would hardly strike 
hands with such an animal as—as that. 
If you were on his side, too, he would 
have told you who I was. If you 
weren’t I could certainly trust you with 
what he already knew.” 

“You can,” said Quay with empha- 
“T’d cheerfully give ten years of 
my life to get the upper hand of your 
amiable cousin.” 

“My cousin!” There was a weight 
of contempt in the words which startled 
him. He opened his eyes. “Did you 
believe that—after you found out what 
he was? That’s part of his price—no 
more. We endure his claim to kinship 
in return for his—silence. My mother 
—my mother lives under his roof—as 
part of that price, acts, as his house- 
keeper! You can’t imagine 

“T’ve been stone blind!””, Quay shook 
his head. “I ought to have guessed 
that right off the bat! You’d better 
tell me the rest, Mrs. Tresson. Don’t 
rely on my being able to see through a 
Make it all just as 
We're going to beat 


It’s good 
Won’t you 


sis. 





window, please. 
clear as you can, 


him, you know. There’s a way. We'll 
find it yet.” 
She smiled faintly, but her eyes 


brightened a little, and a trace of energy 
revealed itself in her voice. She told 
the story briefly enough, without any 
sign of confusion at her part in it. 

















She made it clear at the outset that 
her marriage was ideal and that her 
happiness depended on its remaining so, 
She loved Tresson. Quay couldn't help 
seeing it in the change of her tone 
when she named him, but she said so, 
in just so many words, as one who 
states a natural truth. Tresson had one 
weakness, she went on to say. He was 
subject to violent jealousy, which, in 
his calmer moments, he struggled in 
vain to overcome. She had been deeply 
in love, before her marriage, with a 
penniless young scapegrace who had 
managed to get himself into some seri- 
ous scrape and been obliged to bury 
himself somewhere in the West. There 
had been some letters. They were silly 
letters, written thoughtlessly, in the fine 
flush of young love, and they said more 
than they meant. There was no harm 
in them, except when considered in re- 
lation to a graver bit of folly on her 
part. Tresson had asked her, point- 
blank, whether she had ever cared for 
Terence Lawton, whom he cordially 
detested on general principles, and, 
afraid that confession might lose her 
his respect, she had denied it emphati- 
cally. A month before her marriage, 
Conrad Zogbaum appeared with a pack- 
age of letters. She did not know how 
he had got them. Lawton had vanished. 
She thought it probable that he was 
dead. 

“He had evidently thought out -he 
whole scheme in advance,” she said. 
“He specified his terms in that first in- 
terview. We were to introduce him 
as the son of my mother’s older sister, 
who had married a man named Zog- 
baum and died years before. That was 
where he got the name, which wouldn't 
have been a good one for a man with 
social ambitions, if it hadn’t been nec- 
essary to add verisimilitude to his pose. 
He behaved very gently then. He didn’t 
want money, or anything else except 
a social voucher. Mother and I talked 
it over. We were afraid——” 
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“Afraid!” Quay nodded. “That's 
the answer. When one’s afraid he stops 
thinking. If you’d gone straight to 
Tresson with the story right then 

“But we didn’t. I think we were 
wise. He—he can’t help being jealous 
—and he’d have been terribly angry, 
with plenty of excuse. That can’t be 
helped. If he found out now re 











She pressed her lips together and drew - 


her breath deeply. “It sounds easy to 
explain such things, Mr. Quay, but it 
isn’t. I—lI think I’d rather die than 
have him know.” 

“T can understand that,” said Quay. 
“Go on.” 

After her marriage to Tresson, she 
told him, Zogbaum had demanded that 
her mother come to live with him, and 
had browbeaten her into lending him 
as much of her social position as his 
personality made possible. He had held 
the two women in constant terror ever 
since, 

“And you made up your mind to get 
hold of the letters,” said Quay as she 
paused, her face touched with a bit- 
terness which hurt him. “And you 
spotted me <6 

“Not at first. I knew that he kept 
them in the safe—or I thought he did 
—and that it was a very queer sort of 
safe. I couldn’t open it, but I saw 
him throw that switch in the panel out- 
side, and knew that it had some con- 
nection with the lock, so that I could 
release you, when you were caught.” 

“T see. Then it was merely to induce 
him to put the papers somewhere else 
that——” 

“Yes. We watched him, my mother 
and I! How we watched him! But 
he laughed about the letter. He told 





us that he knew who The Joker was, 
and that he was going to catch him 
that night. He was in high spirits about 
it. Something he said gave me the idea 
that it was you. Then I began to hope 
that perhaps you might outwit him, 
after all. I watched while you and he 


aus 
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were in there. If you had got the 
papers I meant to ask you to give me 
mine. Somehow I thought you would. 
That’s all, I think. You know the rest.” 

Quay sat very still when she had fin- 
ished, and at last she moved as if to 
rise. He checked her with a quick 
gesture. 

“Please wait. I’m trying to think it 
out. You've relieved my anxiety on 
your account a little. I know you feel 
that it would be fatal to your happiness 
to have these letters reach Mr. Tres- 
son, but I’m a man myself, you see, and 
I understand men a little better than 
you do, perhaps. I don’t know Mr. 
Tresson, but if he’s half as intelligent 
as he seems he’d snap his fingers at 
the whole thing. Zogbaum has the 
right idea. He says that there’s some- 
thing about fear that paralyzes a per- 
son’s mind. You and your mother have 
been frightened about this thing so long 
that you don’t see it in the correct pro- 
portions. You look back, though, and 
realize that you made one mistake after 
another. Why? Because you were 
frightened. You know that, too. But 
it doesn’t occur to you that you’re mak- 
ing just the same mistake now, and for 
just the same reason.” 

She shook her head. “It’s too late, 
even if you’re right. It’s slowly killing 
my mother, and it’s spoiling life for 
me, but the one thing we can’t do is 
to tell him. We can’t!” 

“Fear—nothing but fear,” persisted 
Quay. “It’s the deadliest thing in the 
world, just as Zog 

He stopped so short that she half 
rose, startled at the change in his face. 
He closed one huge hand and brought 
it down with a thundering crash on his 
desk. 

“T’ve got it!” he declared. “What a 
blind, terrified fool I’ve been! It’s the 
simplest thing imaginable, Mrs. Tres- 
If you'll help—just a little- 
” she said, impressed by his 











son. 
“Try me, 
conviction, 
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He leaned toward her and spoke 
swiftly, his eyes blazing. When she 
left him, her own were blazing, too. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE WEAPON. 

R. CONRAD ZOGBAUM was in 
course of preparation for his 
night’s sleep. His monstrous body was 
tenderly incased in pajamas of lavender 
silk, and his great feet were thrust into 
Chinese slippers. He was in the best 
humor with himself, as he shuffled 
across the deep-piled rug toward the 
carven bedstead against the inner wall. 
His fat, sagging cheeks were wrinkled 
by a contented smile. He looked ex- 
ceedingly good-natured, exceedingly 
stupid, utterly harmless. He adjusted 
the reading lamp beside his piled pil- 
lows, selected a book from the rack, 
and was in the act of hoisting his un- 
wieldy bulk up to the fragrant linen 
awaiting him, when something crashed 
down on the back of his skull. He fell 
forward, sprawling on the opened 

sheets, a mountain of inert flesh. 

Martin Quay pocketed a blackjack, 
a thin smile playing about his lips. He 
was in his stocking feet, and his sleeves 
had been rolled back to the elbow. He 
bent over Zogbaum’s head, studying the 
bruise on the skull with an expert and 
approving eye. 

“Pretty neat,” he told himself aloud. 
“Hardly stunned him.” He folded a 
towel carefully and drew it between 
Zogbaum’s parted lips, tying it behind 
his head rather more tightly than the 
case demanded. He folded another 
and wrapped this above the first, com- 
pletely veiling the lower half of the 
face. Zogbaum stirred slightly. His 
breathing revealed the fact that it was 
not easy for him to manage his respira- 
tion with his mouth stopped. Quay’s 
smile broadened. So much the better. 
It would simplify matters to have semi- 
suffocation added to the rest of the 
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program waiting for Mr. Zogbaum’s ed- 
ification. 

He drew a pair of handcuffs from 
his pocket and snapped them expertly 
on the puffy wrists. Another towel 
served as a bond for the feet. Then 
he proceeded to strap the trussed body 
with considerable skill, anchoring it to 
both ends of the bedstead with stout 
cords. 

He whistled between his teeth merrily 
as he surveyed his handiwork. Very 
few men could have done it better. It 
would be difficult for Zogbaum to move 
more than a toe or two, and perhaps 
his fingers. Quay crossed to the door, 
unlocked it, and called softly. 

“It’s all right. I’m ready for the 
apparatus now, if you please. Care to 
look on?” 

Cecelia Tresson handed him an un- 
wieldy bundle of brown paper. “I—I 
think I would,’ she whispered. “If 
you’re sure it won’t come to _ 

Quay chuckled. “It won’t,” he said. 
“You'll see. Come in. We'd better 
lock up again, to be on the safe side.” 

He undid the wrappings of the bun- 
dle, revealing an ordinary plumber’s 
torch and a soldering iron. He struck 
a match and lighted the vapor, pump- 
ing until the flame emitted a sputtering 
roar. 

“Cheerful sound, eh?” 

The woman nodded, her eyes blaz- 
ing at the trussed form on the bed. 
Quay opened his pocketknife and cut 
a gash in a pillow, extracting a handful 
of white feathers. He held one of them 
in the flame of the torch, and an acrid, 
insistent odor filled the room. He 
thrust the charred and glowing rem- 
nant under Zogbaum’s nostrils. In- 
stantly the man choked, coughed, and 
moved in his bonds. The pale eyes 
opened, bulging more than ever. Quay 
laughed. 

“Mr. Zogbaum,” he said with mock 
politeness, “‘let me make you acquainted 
with an old friend in a new costume. 
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Ever meet old man Fear face to face? 
Well, here he is!” 

Zogbaum was straining desperately, 
wrenching his huge weight from side 
to side. The cords held. Quay grinned. 

“Convince yourself thoroughly before 
we begin. Let’s get that settled.” 

Zogbaum relaxed instantly. Quay’s 
face changed. He grew very sober, 
very grim. Leaning over the helpless 
man he spoke slowly in a half whisper. 

“Zogbaum, you’re going to tell me 
where you keep your stock in trade. 
You’re going to tell the truth the first 
time, or you'll get yourself into a very 
bad fix indeed. The game’s up for 
you. If you’re ready to tell shut your 
eyes twice, and I'll fix one of your 
hands so that you can write.” 

The eyes opened to their widest and 
stayed so. Quay nodded. 

“All right. I.guess we’re ready to 
begin.” He lifted the soldering iron, 
brought it carefully close to his palm 
and jerked his hand away, as if the 
radiated heat had burned it. “Fine. 
We'll start with your feet, I think.” 
He pulled off one of the thick-soled 
slippers and brought the glowing iron 
near enough to the flesh for its heat 
to be felt. Zogbaum flung himself at 
his bonds. Quay glanced at his face. 
His eyes opened and shut in surrender. 

“Very sensible of you.” Quay put 
the iron back in the flame of the roar- 
ing torch, thrust a pencil into the man’s 
straining fingers, and held a pad so 
that Zogbaum could write. Very slowly 
the pencil formed words. Quay read 
them aloud. 

“In safe, eh?” He stooped for the 
iron. “I warned you that you’d make 
a bad mistake if you lied to me. We'll 
have to give you just a little taste of 
what you'll get for the next one— 
what? Ready to tell the truth, eh? All 
right—better do it this time.” He re- 
placed the pad. Again the fingers 
worked painfully. 

“True.” 
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Quay stared into the protruding eyes. 
“T shouldn’t wonder if you’d put ’em 
back there, after all,” he said, as if 
thinking aloud. “It’s about the last 
place I’d look for ’em. But you’ve 
got a pretty little trap attached to that 
safe of yours, you know. You weren't 
hoping that I’d get myself caught in it, 
were you?” 

The eyes moved restlessly under his 
scrutiny. Quay chuckled. “Well, don’t 
worry. I know all about that appa- 
ratus. But if I don’t find the stuff in 
the safe I’ll come back and make you 
awfully sorry you got yourself born 
into this vale of sin and misery, Zog- 
baum. So if it was just a lie better say 
so now.” 

Zogbaum winked surrender. Quay 
gave him another chance at the pad. 
He wrote. “Safe-deposit,” this time. 

“That’s too bad—for you. Because 
it makes it necessary for me to find out 
whether you're lying again. If you tell 
the same tale after I’ve given you three 
treatments with this little instrument I'll 
be apt to believe you. I wonder whether 
you’ve got any nerve under all that fat. 
We'll see.” 

He took up the iron again. Before 
it had come within two inches of his 





foot Zogbaum gave up the fight. He 
wrote: 

Secret compartment—under safe. Push 
down on middle pigeon hole. 

Quay turned to the girl. ‘That 
sounds as if it might be true. I'll just 


go down and see, anyway. Will you 
watch him?” 

He left her on guard, while he slipped 
carefully down to the library door. 
Here he made sure that the mechanism 
of the trap was still out of commission. 
He opened the safe quickly, and again 
turned the key of its inner door with 
pliers. 

Zogbaum had told the truth. A light 
pressure on the bottom of the central 
pigeonhole released the framework, 
which slid out easily, revealing a shallow 
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space in the bottom of the safe, half 
filled with neatly docketed legal enve- 
lopes. 

Quay snatched at them, pawing them 
over till he found his own. Without 
waiting to examine the others he tore 
the cover, made sure that it contained 
the confession he had written, and 
burned it in- the grate, powdering the 
ashes carefully. The rest of the papers 
he carried back upstairs to Zogbaum’s 
room. 

Cecelia Tresson found her unlucky 
letters quickly, and, at Quay’s sugges- 
tion, burned them at once. Together 
they went over the remaining papers. 
Quay still sheltered a ray of hope that 
there might be something bearing on 
the Feigler case, in spite of Zogbaum’s 
disclaimer, but he found nothing except 
a pitiful array of other men’s sorry 
secrets and shames. He shuffled them 
together, in doubt as to what to do. 
It would be safer to destroy them now, 
but he decided in favor of the greater 
risk. Unless they destroyed them with 
their own hands the unlucky victims of 
the dealer in silence would never wholly 
believe in their safety. Their own fears 
would hold them prisoner still. Quay 
bundled them together and tied them 
firmly, explaining his intention to Ce- 
celia Tresson. 

“Well, that’s finished,” he said. 
“You’re free again. Take a friend’s 
advice, Mrs. Tresson—next time, tell 
your husband!” 

She nodded, her face troubled. “I’m 
safe enough, but what about you? He'll 
tell the police, of course.” 

Quay shook his head. “You surely 
didn’t think I meant to let him go— 
with what he knows about me? Hardly! 
He won't tell a thing, Mrs. Tresson.” 

fe lifted his pocketknife and tested 
the blade, his face very grim. “It isn’t 
murder to kill a rattlesnake. There’s 
only one way out for me. You'd better 
go before I finish my job.” 


She stared at him blankly. He low- 

















ered one eyelid. She caught at his 
meaning quickly. “Yes. There’s only 
one way. I—I’ve often wanted to take 
that way myself. I don’t blame you. 
But—but the police—they’ll think——” 
Quay shook his head. “That’s where 
I’m in luck,” he said. “If they hadn’t 
anybody to suspect they might be dan- 
gerous. But they’re going to know ex- 
actly who did it. The Joker hasn’t 
ever killed a man, but he’s going to be- 
gin to-night. I'll leave one of his vis- 
iting cards to set Peter Kane on the 
track. That’s perfectly simple. You'd 
better go now. The sooner I i 
He stopped short and turned sharply 
toward the helpless figure on the bed. 
It was cruel, perhaps, to play the grim 
jest on even Conrad Zogbaum, but 
Quay meant that the man who had dealt 
in other men’s terrors should taste the 
very dregs of fear himself. As for 
Martin Quay, the game was up for- 
ever. When he left the room, with 
Conrad Zogbaum waiting for the morn- 
ing to tell the identity of The Joker, 
it must be to run for his life, to hide 
in some corner of the world where no 
man would come to look for him. He 
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was reconciled to that. It was infinitely 
better than the slavery to which Zog- 
baum had+ condemned him, But be- 
fore he went he intended to give the 
dealer in fear full measure of his own 
wares. 

The blade gleamed in his hand. He 
lifted it, with a theatrical flourish, over 
Zogbaum’s breast. But something in 
the fixed look of the terrible eyes struck 
through his brain. He dropped the 
knife and pressed his ear against the 
great arch of the chest above the heart. 
He listened with every power of his 
being for a long time. When he rose 
there was a touch of awe in the look 
he turned to the woman. 

“Fear,” he whispered huskily. “He 
said it was the deadliest thing in the 
world. 'He knew, I guess. It—it was 
deadly enough to kill him!” 

Whether it was fear, or, as the at- 
tending physician declared in the cer- 
tificate, cerebral hemorrhage, Conrad 
Zogbaum was dead—and The Joker 
was free and safe. Two women held 
his secret, to be sure, but their silence 
had been bought and paid for—in ad- 


vance, 








COUNTERFEITER CAUGHT WITH THE GOODS 
N a wild and little-frequented caiion near Boulder, Colorado, officers of the 
United States secret service recently raided a cabin housing a complete coun- 
terfeiting outfit. Two men who, it is alleged, are responsible for the illegal 


activities, were arrested. 


Some time ago various materials used in counterfeiting reached Boulder 








and roused the suspicion of the secret-service men. Note was made of the persons 
who claimed the articles, they were trailed, and it was decided that the cabin in 
the cafion was probably the place selected by the counterfeiters to conduct their 
operations. Time was allowed the men to get well started on their work and 
then the raid was made. 

Jack Cole, the first man taken into custody, was just about to make some 
spurious silver dollars from a heated mold when the government detectives arrived. 
Cole was overpowered and led away by some of the officers, while others kept 
watch at the cabin for Cole’s confederates. Later in the day Louis F. Elder, a 
brother-in-law of Cole and an ex-miner, approached the lonely shack and was 
also placed under arrest. 
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Author of ‘‘Held Back by Sentiment,’’ etc. 


T was indeed, as her compan- 
ion had suggested, a _per- 
fectly ideal afternoon for a 
drive; and the powerful 
eight-cylindered car slipped along the 
hard, white, dustless country road in a 
manner that suggested flying; yet De- 
borah Kilby was far from satisfied. 

She had accompanied Thurber on 
this business expedition—he was a 
real-estate speculator who dealt largely 
in farms—because she had felt piqued 
at his more favored rival’s failure to 
telephone her asking if he might call 
—a procedure which he had observed 
religiously every Wednesday for so 
long that to-day’s lapse surprised and 
hurt her not a little. But now that she 
was giving her afternoon to Thurber, 
she could not keep Eugene Stevens 
from her mind. 

Her revenge, mild as it was, seemed 
to irritate her conscience, which in turn 
would not let her enjoy the trip as she 
had planned to do. Perhaps Stevens 
was too busy at her father’s office, 
where he was employed; perhaps he 
would have to spend the evening there 
working, for her father had given some 
hint of business worries that required 
straightening out. There seemed, in 
short, plenty of excuses for his appar- 
ent coolness or forgetfulness; and slie 
smiled whimsically at the assiduity with 
which she, the supposedly injured one, 
was seeking them out. She turned to- 
ward her companion, whose attention 
had been centered on the wheel and the 
road ahead, and made some common- 
place remark, 


It was then that the blow fell. 

“It’s too bad about young Stevens, 
isn’t it?’ Thurber asked. “He ap- 
peared to be such a fine fellow, too— 
nobody could have been more surprised 
than I.” 

Deborah stiffened with the shock. 
“What’s that? I don’t know anything 
about Mr. Stevens that is too bad.” 


Thurber slowed the machine and 
turned to her solicitously. “What? 
You haven’t heard? Surely your 





father must have told you 

“Father wasn’t home for lunch. He 
phoned that some business trouble 
would keep him downtown all day.” 

“Then you knew nothing of the rob- 
bery ?” 

“Robbery!” gasped Deborah. “What 
robbery? Of course not!” 

“Your father’s safe—a new modern 
safe, too—was opened and cleaned out 
entirely last night. Surely he must have 
told re 

“But what,” asked Deborah fear- 
fully, “what—we were speaking of Mr. 
Stevens, weren’t we?” 

“Just so. You see, I’m awfully sorry 
—ought to have kept quiet, but—well, 
hang it all! Stevens has been arrested 
for the robbery!” 

As soon as she regained sufficient 
control of her faculties to speak, the 
girl asked to be driven back home. “At 
once!” she commanded. “Where is he 
now? I must see him immediately!” 

“But what—there’s nothing you can 
do, you know. I doubt if they will let 
you see him—he’s at the jail now. And 























with that 


then 
farmer ?” 

“It will have to wait—or else you can 
let me out at the next house and I'll 
telephone for a taxi.” 

The man obediently swung the ma- 
chine around and started back toward 


my appointment 


the city. The girl sat primly beside 
him, trying to recover from the shock 
by feeding her resentment against the 
man at her side. 

How had he dared to ask her to 
come for a trip when a—a friend of 
hers was under such suspicion? And 
how cheaply he must have rated her 
to think that she, knowing of Eugene’s 
plight, was willing to come! She re- 
called now that for all this polished ex- 
terior, Thurber had often seemed to 
lack many of the finer qualities of char- 
acter. She could almost believe now 
the whispers that had passed around 
that his spectacular success was based 
upon a rather loose code of business 
ethics, upon methods which her father, 
for example, would never have used. 
True, Eugene had always stood up for 
him, defended him against all slanders ; 
but he was too generous to believe ill 
of any one. 

And now Eugene himself was in 
grave trouble and disgrace—with no 
one, apparently, to take his part! The 
thought made her realize for the first 
time just how much she thought of 
him. She had always considered _him 
likable enough and had looked forward 
to her weekly evenings in his company 
—but never beyond them into the fu- 
ture. Now she knew that there could 
be no future for her without him, that 
whatever the world said of him, what- 
ever degradation and punishment he 
might undergo, she must share it with 
him. 

“Where shall it be, Miss Kilby?” 
asked a voice at her side. 

She looked about with a 





start to 


see that they were already entering the 
business section of the city. 
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“Oh! Why—father’s office, I think. 
The Brightstone Building.” 

In a few moments the machine drew 
up at the curb and they entered. Thur- 
ber’s office was in the same building, 
so they entered the elevator together. 
He alighted at the fifth floor; the girl 
went on to the sixth and entered a door 
that bore the legend, “Brightstone & 
Kilby, Insurance and Mortgages.” 

As soon as her father heard her 
voice, he hurried from his inner office to 
greet her. He saw by a glance at her 
face that she knew all. 

“T had hoped that you would not 
hear until I was able to tell you,” ne 
said consolingly. “It’s a terrible busi- 
ness—not just the loss of the money, 
but a 

“Papa, I’m sure that Eugene Stevens 
isn’t guilty!” 

“T didn’t think so myself. But. they 
thought You see, the safe was a 
new one, just installed last week, and 
guaranteed burglar-proof. The agent of 
the firm that installed it was here this 
morning, and he was positive that who- 
ever opened it knew the combination, 
And Stevens and myself were the only 
ones that had it.” 

“You must take me to see Eugene 
right away,” the girl said. “We must 
help him out of his trouble. I want 
you to tell me all about it—just why 
they suspected him. Why, the safe man 
himself must have known how to open 
it. That’s no reason.” 

Her father smothered the objections 
he was about to advance against going 
to the jail when he saw how earnest 
she was. Without waiting to phone for 
his own car, he hailed a taxi and they 
started off. In the seclusion of the 
closed vehicle he told her all that he 
knew of the circumstances. 

He himself had opened the safe that 
morning and discovered the loss—a 
large one, since yesterday had been the 
annual premium day of one of his com- 
panies, and a number of large collec- 
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tions had been made after the close of 


the banks. There had been no clew 
whatever. The interior of the safe 
itself was the only evidence discernible 
to him that all was not as he had left 
it the night before. 

The police, when called, had corrob- 
orated this. It seemed indisputable that 
the thief had entered the office by the 
door and had unlocked the safe by 
means of the combination, without dis- 
turbing anything else. One thing, how- 
ever, there was which, if reliable, might 
fix the time of the crime. George Thur- 
ber, whose office on the floor below was 
almost directly underneath, had gone to 
it shortly before eight, and had called 
up the night watchman to announce 
that he thought he heard footsteps 
above him, and to ask if any one else 
was in the building. The watchman, 
alarmed, had come to investigate, and 
together they ascended to the outer door 
of the insurance office and listened, but 
without hearing any sound. Later in 
the night the watchman, still brooding 
over the phantom footsteps, had, ac- 
cording to his own story, let himself 
into the office with his master key and 
looked about, without discovering any- 
thing suspicious. 

Arriving at the jail, the two visitors 
got out and entered the warden’s office. 
Mr. Kilby by reason of his long ac- 
quaintance with that official was able 
to arrange without much trouble to see 
Stevens. The latter had been given a 
preliminary hearing in the police court, 
and was being held, in default of bail, 
for the grand jury. The visitors were 
given the use of a small private office, 
and it was there that the suspect was 
brought. 

He appeared in the doorway haggard 
and despondent. At sight of Deborah 
his eyes kindled into glad recognition, 
but he quickly hung his head. 

“Eugene!” she exclaimed, stepping 
toward him. He was quick to notice 


the unaccustomed use of his first name. 
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“Eugene! You mustn’t be discouraged! 
We have come to help you.” 

Not a hint, not a trace of doubt was 
in her voice. She put her hands on his 
shoulders, and he thrilled at the touch. 
He felt that she knew he was innocent, 
and the knowledge of her faith put 
new heart into him. 

“Tt looks so bad,” he began, “and 
I can’t even see the explanation myself. 
Did you tell her about it, Mr. Kilby?” 

“Partly,” answered his employer. 

“You see,” continued Eugene, 
“there’s one thing that makes it look 
black for me. There is evidence to 
show that the robbery was done at or 
about eight o’clock; and I couldn’t give 
any satisfactory story of where I was 
at that time.” 

“But why not? 
member!” 

“Because,” answered Stevens wearily, 
“T don’t know.” 

“What!” exclaimed the girl. 
—think a minute.” 

“You see,” said Eugene, “I was per- 
fectly certain of my movements last 
night, and of the time. I was sure, for 
example, that I arrived at the club, 
where I played a match of pool with 
Sam Taylor and one or two others, at 
a quarter of eight, and remained there 
until after ten. But Taylor says—and 
all the others who were there agree 
with him—that it was a quarter after 
eight when I showed up!” 

The girl was bewildered, and showed 
it in her face. Mr. Kilby volunteered 
a suggestion. 

“Mightn’t it be that you are confus- 
ing last night with some other evening? 
Was—is—your mind quite clear? You 
haven’t been—ah—ill, or forgetful, 
have you?” He really wished to see 
Eugene cleared—not for his 
daughter’s sake, but because he prided 
himself on being a reader of character, 
and he had never been surer of any one 
in his life than of Eugene Stevens. 

“I’m quite positive,” replied 


Surely you must re- 


“Come 


alone 


the 























young man, shaking his head. “Or at 
least, I was until things turned out the 
way they did. I couldn’t be sure of 
anything now. It’s impossible to doubt 
Taylor’s word, or the others. I have 
never been subject to absent-minded- 
ness, never walk in my sleep—but I 
don’t know x 

The girl suddenly became excited. 
“What is it, father, that they call it— 
aphasia? I wonder if you could have 
had an attack of that?” 

Eugene pondered a moment. “I 
would have thought it possible,” he an- 
swered, “but as I say, I’m all up in the 
air. I could believe almost anything 
now—except that I robbed that safe.” 

“Of course,” assented his employer. 

“Tell me just exactly all that you can 
remember about last night,” suggested 
Deborah. “Surely, wherever you were, 
somebody must have seen you. There 
must be some way out—and we've got 
to find it.” 

He told of his movements in all the 
detail that he could recollect; and his 
memory was an unsually good one. He 
had left his boarding house at seven 
o'clock, and strolled to a barber shop 
which was about ten minutes’ easy 
walking from there. He had stopped 
outside to get an evening paper from 
a blind vender who sat on the sidewalk 
outside. He had noted the clock as 
he took his place in the barber’s chair; 
it had said ten minutes after seven. 
Again, after he had had his shave, he 
had observed the clock, whose hands 
now stood at seven-thirty. He had 
walked from there directly downtown 
to the club. The distance was about 
three-quarters of a mile, and would 
ordinarily take about fifteen minutes ; 
so though he had not looked at the 
time when he entered, he felt certain 
it must have been about seven-forty- 
five—though all who had seen him en- 
ter had declared later that it was a 
quarter after eight. There were too 





many of them, and they were too little 
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acquainted with each other, to give rise 
to suspicion of collusion. His route 
to the club had not been by main streets, 
and had not taken him near the office, 
which was in another direction. He 
thought he had passed several people, 
but none whom he knew. 

Deborah pursed her lips in thought. 
“Papa, you must get a detective,” she 
said. ‘‘There’s something wrong some- 
where, but I can’t quite see where it 
is. We've got to find out, though. 
And—can’t you put up bail for Eugene, 
meanwhile?” 

Both men demurred at that. 

“You see,” explained Eugene, “if he 
did that, it would make it look as if he 
were more interested in protecting me, 
than in finding the criminal; and it 
couldn’t help any with the police. Be- 
sides”—he squared his shoulders—“I 
don’t want to leave here with any sus- 
picion hanging over me. When I walk 
out, I want it to be final and conclu- 
sive.” 

Mr. Kilby was easily prevailed upon 
to employ a private detective, and he 
went into the outer office to telephone 
to the nearest large city for one. 

When he had left the room, Deborah 
took one of Eugene’s hands in hers. 
“T’m going to see you through this, 
Eugene—dear,” she said. 

“Deborah! Does that mean that you 
care?” 

“Care!” She lowered her eyes. “I 
care more than for anything else in the 
world!” 

He put his free arm around her. 
“And just to think,” he said, “that as 
lately as yesterday, I was afraid that 
George Thurber was the one you cared 
for.” 

“T didn’t know—wasn’t sure, that is, 
myself, until to-day,” she said, with- 
drawing from his embrace. “But as for 
George Thurber—I shall never have 
any use for him again! Why, he ac- 
tually seemed to think that you were 
guilty! And he asked me to go to 
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ride with him, knowing that you were 
here! I hate him!” 

“There, there,” soothed Eugene, “we 
don’t need to think of him any more. 
He’s not such a bad sort; but if we 
have each other 

“T shall never forgive him—never, 
never! Why, I can actually believe 
that he was glad you had been arrested 
—thinking it would help his own chance 
with me!” 

Her father, returning, brought the 
news that he had secured a detective, 
who would arrive next morning; and 
also that the warden thought their visit 
had been long enough. The girl 
squeezed Eugene’s hand in an encourag- 
ing farewell, and the two left him to 
return to his cell—which now, however, 
in his altered frame of mind, proved 
the truth of the poet’s claim that “stone 
walls do not a prison make.” 

Mr. Kilby had to return to the of- 
fice. Deborah took a car in front of 
the jail; but instead of returning home, 
she chose a route that took her to the 
clubhouse where Eugene had spent the 
evening. Alighting there, she began to 
retrace the steps that he had taken in 
coming there last night. She could 
not shake off a feeling that somewhere 
along the route lay the key to the mys- 
tery and she peered about into every 
alley and at all the buildings along the 
way, looking for a clew. 

She wondered if some one could not 
have sprung upon him from behind and 
struck him unconscious with a blow in 
such a manner that he would not have 
remembered it. She was compelled to 
dismiss that thought, however, for a 
blow would have left traces; and even 
though he might not have realized being 
struck, he would have remembered his 
sensations on regaining consciousness. 

Now she began to realize that she 
had not only to find the explanation of 
where Eugene had been at eight o’clock, 
but that she must be able to prove it 
indisputably, or else find the real thief, 
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in order to make the alibi of any service. 
It was not yet dusk, but as she went 
over the route the girl tried to visualize 
how everything must have appeared 
after dark. She discovered nothing, 
however, that gave her any suggestion, 
and finally found herself nearing the 
barber shop from which Eugene had 
started. 

She crossed the street, not wishing 
to attract attention by being seen hover- 
ing near such a purely masculine place, 
and glanced across at it. As she stood 
musing, and beginning to feel the first 
creepings of discouragement, a voice 
at her elbow startled her with “Paper, 
miss?” She wheeled about and saw a 
decrepit figure of a man, the face cov- 
ered with a stubbly growth of red 
whiskers and the eyes hidden by a pair 
of black spectacles. She recognized in 
him the blind man from whom Eugene 
had bought a paper the previous eve- 
ning. Mechanically she felt in her bag 
for a coin, and took the proffered paper. 

The front page was largely devoted 
to the headlines announcing Stevens’ 
arrest. She realized with a sinking 
heart that the affair would undoubtedly 
cause intense interest in the little city, 
which usually had to depend on im- 
ported thrills in its news. Sure enough, 
the whole matter of the robbery was 
played up in a most sensational manner. 
She even found her own name as the 
daughter of the victim and the fiancée 
of the accused. The latter statement, 
though false, she was not now disposed 
to resent; but the publicity galled her. 
She looked about to see if she were 
recognized, and then drew into the 
shadow of a doorway. 

Hardly had she done so when she 
Thurber come swinging 
a corner and enter the shop. 


saw George 
around 
It was now brilliantly lighted within, 
so she could see him’ remove his collar 
and take a seat in one of the two chairs. 
Then the barber moved up a large white 
cloth screen, which was evidently in 




















readiness to use for those who did not 
relish the publicity that the large plate 
glass windows afforded, and she turned 
her attention elsewhere. 

She was surprised to see that the 
blind man was still near her, and took 
the opportunity to question him. 

“Do you know a Mr, Stevens?’ 
asked on a chance. 

The man’s answer was in a peculiar 
whine that was evidently habitual with 
him. “Yes, miss—and a fine young 
man he is, too. There ain’t nobody that 
treats poor old Bill Neary any better 
than him. Always with a kind word— 
and don’t stop to haggle over a bit of 
change.” 

“Did you see him—I mean meet him 
—last night?” 

“Indeed and I did. Don’t he always 
stop for his paper every evenin’?” 

“But weren’t you on the other side 
of the street?” she asked, remembering 
that Eugene had stopped at the door, 
according to his story. 

“Yes, and always have been, until last 
night. That’s my regular stand over 
there, miss—or was until the barber 


’ 


she 


ordered me away last night. He’s a 
hard man, is Wendell; no feelin’s 
whatever for such as me. Old Bill 


Neary never did him harm; it done his 
shop good to have me just outside 
where his customers could get their 
paper.” 

“He ordered you away?” she re- 
peated. “When he closed up last night, 
you mean?” 

“No, miss; early in the evenin’—say 
about a quarter to eight. I don’t know 
what put it in his head just then; he 
was comin’ out to go somewhere.” 

Deborah thought quickly. If Eugene 


had really left the place at half past 
seven, this man must have noticed his 
departure. 

“That was after Mr. Stevens left, 
wasn’t it?” 

A crafty look overspread the man’s 
repulsive face. 


“No, miss, it was quite 
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a time before Mr. Stevens left. Was 
there somethin’ you was aimin’ to find 
out?” 

She bit her lip at his quick reading 
of her mind; then she decided to take 
him into her confidence, for after all, 
his testimony might be valuable. She 
drew a bill from her purse and pressed 
it into his grimy hand. 

“Did you know that Mr. Stevens had 
been arrested?” she asked. 

His surprise was evidently not dis- 
simulated. “And what would they be 
arrestin’ that fine young man for?” he 
asked. 

For answer she read to him the head- 
lines of the paper she had just bought. 
“You’re a friend of his, aren’t you?” 
she asked ingratiatingly. 

“None better,” the man replied. “I’d 
go through fire for him.” 

“Then perhaps you can help him. 
I’m—I’m interested in him and I want 
to see him cleared of this terrible ac-_ 
cusation. If you could—would tell me 
all that you know about last night, it 
might help him.” 

The old fellow pondered. “Just 
what did you want to find out?” he 
asked. 

“What time did Mr. Stevens leave 
the barber shop?” 

“At eight o’clock. It was just strik- 
ing when he came out.” 

Deborah’s heart thumped, The 
Brightstone Building was a good ten 
minutes’ walk from there, and if Eu- 
gene had left the barber shop at 
eight, he could not have been in the 
building at the time of the footsteps 
which had been overhead. 

“This is very important,” she said. 
“Are you quite sure? Did he stop and 
speak to you on his way out?” 

“No, he didn’t see me—I just said 
that Sam Wendell told me to beat it a 
while before, and so I was on this side 
of the street. But I’m sure about the 
time, just the same.” 

“Can you prove that it was he?” she 
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asked excitedly. “That’s the important 
point. Why, the robbery was com- 
mitted at just eight o’clock, and if we 
can show that Eugene was here then, 
they won’t have any reason to connect 
him with it. You must have recognized 
his footsteps, of course. Oh dear, I’m 
afraid that won’t be considered much 
good as evidence.” 

The man _ hesitated. ‘‘Miss,” he 
whined earnestly, “I want to help Mr. 
Stevens—an’ you. I’m sure it was him 
that come out at eight o’clock, because 
—because—say, I seen him!” 

She glanced in amazement at him— 
at the lettered card pinned to his chest 
with the words, “I Am Blind,” Could 
it be that he was playing with her? 

He sensed her doubt, and hastened to 
explain. “You see, miss,” he said 
craftily, “I ain’t so blind as I makes 
people think—not in one eye, that is. 
So I’m sure about it bein’ Mr. Stevens 
that come out—just as sure as I am 
that the barber come out with his coat 
on near half an hour before an’ come 
back about five minutes of eight. An’ 
you can prove that by askin’ him.” 

The girl tried to disclose to herself 
the significance of the news vender’s 
surprising statements. “But—oh, how 
provoking! We can’t prove anything 
by you, because, you see, you’re sup- 
posed to be blind!” 

“That’s so.” he answered in a wor- 
ried tone. “They wouldn’t believe me, 
would they? And I'd probably be 
pinched, too.” The latter possibility 
seemed to make him regret his confi- 
dences. “You won’t say anything 
about it to nobody, will you, miss?” 

“It would do no good,” she replied 
despondently. “Wait a minute! You 
say the barber went away for a time. 
Wasn’t he working on Mr. Stevens?” 

“Tlaat’s so too, an’ I thought it funny 
myself. But he did come out an’ stayed 


” 


away twenty minutes or more.” 
Deborah gave another glance toward 
the shop, and saw that Thurber was 
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getting up from the ehair. She did not 
wish him to see her, and there seemed 
nothing more to be learned, so she re- 
assured the blind man of her silence 
concerning his secret and_ hurried 
home. 

The next morning the detective, who 
had come on an early train, appeared 
at the house before Mr. Kilby left for 
the office. It was intentional, for it 
was thought best not to let it become 
known to the office force or to others 
that he had been employed. Father 
and daughter told him all the circum- 
stances within their knowledge, and De- 
borah did not neglect to give the fruits 
of her own sleuthing expedition of the 
evening. He seemed much interested 
in her story, and promised that one of 
his first calls should be at Wendell’s 
barber shop. As he was about to leave 
with her father, she called him back. 

“Oh, Mr. Marsden! I have an in- 
tuition 

The detective bowed. “They aren't 
very good evidence, Miss Kilby—but 
I never ignore them. A woman’s intu- 
ition too often strikes near the truth. 
What is it?” 

“Really, I’m ashamed to tell it—it 
may be so groundless! But you can 
work on it just the same, in certain cir- 
cumstances, without knowing what it 
is, and it will have the same effect—if 
it’s true, I mean. No, father, I don’t 
want even you to know what it is.” She 
whispered a few words to the detective. 
“It might work,” she concluded aloud. 
“Tf it does, I can explain it, if it is still 
necessary.” 

Detective Marsden, as he had inti- 
maied, was not one to overlook any 
clew, however baseless it might appear. 
He did not want to be seen at the office 
unless necessary; so he bade Mr. Kilby 
good-by at the next corner. He had got 
up early and hurried for his train and 
a hand slid over his face told him that 
he really needed a shave. He stepped 
into a drug store, consulted the direc- 
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tory, and hied himself toward Wendell’s 
barber shop. 

Early forenoon being a dull time in 
the tonsorial profession, the assistant 
had not arrived, and Marsden found the 
proprietor alone. The latter was pro- 
fessionally talkative, but the detective 
sensed that it would be a mistake to 
question him. He took his place in the 
vacant chair, and as the lather was be- 
ing spread on his face, noted that al- 
most immediately in front of him was 
a door that led to some room in back 
of the shop. He himself was strong 
on intuition; and he tried to put him- 
self in a receptive frame of mind to 
any imaginings that might come to him, 
assuming that Stevens’ visit here had 
anything to do with his strange lapse 
of memory. But aside from what he 
already knew from Deborah, he could 
think of nothing pertinent to the case. 

“Massage?” asked the barber’s voice 
at his ear. 

Marsden hesitated. No doubt Stev- 
ens had had a massage, or. he would 
not have remained so long in the shop. 
He wanted to put himself, so far as 
possible, in Stevens’ place. “Yes.” 

The hot towels on his face, the odor- 
ous creams and lotions used, brought 
the inspiration he had been vainly seek- 
ing. A delightful feeling of drowsy 
relaxation came over him as he yielded 
to the ministrations of the barber’s deft 
fingers. He could easily imagine how 
a man in such a situation could be 
caught off his guard. 

“I say,” he suggested jovially, “it 
pays people to keep on the good side of 
you barbers, doesn’t it? You have us 
at your mercy every day, you know. 
A slip of the razor—pff! Or, now— 
with all these smelly things you're put- 
ting on my face, just suppose you 
wanted to chloroform me e 

The shot had taken effect. The 
words evidently meant more than a 
jest to Wendell, however much he tried 
to conceal his perturbation. 
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“It would be a neat way to get a fel- 
low out of the way for awhile, wouldn’t 
it?’ The detective resumed in a 
hardening voice: “There’s that screen 
over there. You could put that around 
me, so that nobody could see, and lug 
me through the door right here into 
the back room—safe until you wanted 
me to reappear. And the chances are 
that when I did, I would only think 
that I had dozed off in the chair.” 

“Say,” snarled the barber, “what’re 
you givin’ me? Is that supposed to be 
a joke?” 

Detective Marsden had seen enough. 
“Not at all. It’s far from a joke for 
Mr. Eugene Stevens—and for you, too, 
my man!” He rose from the chair, and 
showed his badge, which had been con- 
cealed inside his vest. “I guess they’ll 
be interested to hear of your very neat 
scheme down at police headquarters.” 

Wendell was defiant now, but wisely 
refrained from making an attempt to 
get away, or any other act that might 
be construed as an admission of guilt. 
“That’s a fine cock-and-bull story 
you’ve framed up,” he sneered. “T’ll 
come with you, all right, and show you 
up for the four-flusher you are. You’ve 
got nothing on me!” 

The detective was sure that he had 
his man, but he keenly realized that he 
had not a shred of real evidence. Then 
Deborah’s whispered instruction came 
to him. He resolved to give it a trial. 

“Ts that so? Well, maybe when you 
see George you'll think differently.” 
Marsden was gratified to note that the 
barber paled perceptibly at this. “Oh, 
yes, we took him in early this morn- 
ing. Want to come and see him?” 

An hour later, with George Thurber 
in a cell, and with a full confession 
from Wendell, Eugene, again free, was 
preparing to leave the jail with Deborah. 
Marsden was explaining to them the 
success of the girl’s deductions. 

“You've surely got to hand it to the 
young lady,” he said. “I ought to owe 
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her a grudge for doing me out of what 


promised. to be a nice long job. The 
whole thing took place just as I told it 
to Wendell. Before you came to, he 
set his clock back to deceive you as to 
the time. Meanwhile, he had taken 
your keys and ihe slip of paper on 
which you had written the combination 
of the safe—by the way, never do that, 
even with a new safe; it’s dangerous. 
He took them to Thurber, who himself 
went up to the office from his own, did 
the work, and then phoned the night 
watchman about those imaginary foot- 
steps, so as to make his own alibi the 
more perfect. The things were put 
back in your pocket. Wendell had me 
guessing, though. He knew I couldn’t 
prove anything on him. There’s where 
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Miss Kilby’s intuition came in strong. 
She had told me to mention ‘George.’ 
A harmless enough name, all right— 
plenty of them, so no chance to get in 
wrong. But the barber knew whom I 
meant, all right, and of course thought 
that I knew, and that George Thurber 
had really been arrested. So he came 
clean right away. Neat work, I call 
it.” 

Eugene gave an adoring glance at the 
girl. “Let’s try some of that neat work 
on the license clerk,’ he suggested. 
“T’'ll bet we can break all records for 
filing our application. What do you 
say, Deborah, dear?” 

The answer she gave him is not in 
the dictionary, but it was far more ex- 
pressive than words. 


INDICTMENT FOLLOWS MURDER IN RECORD TIME 


ITHIN twelve hours of the murder of George Hall, a foreman baker, his 
alleged slayer was arrested and indicted recently by the grand jury of 


New York County. 


Hall was at work with his employer, George Schneider, in the basement 


of the bakery, when, at about one a. m 


., he heard a noise on the floor above. 


He told Mr. Schneider, and the two men started up the outside cellar stairs to 


investigate. 


As the foreman mounted to the street he saw a man climbing through the 


transom above the store door. 


Hall shouted and ran toward the burglar, who 


seized an iron flag socket and hit him between the eyes with it. 
Mr. Schneider, who reached the top of the stairs just as his employee fell, 
was able to describe the murderer as being without a coat and as wearing a striped 


shirt and a cap. 


Acting on this information, Detective James Kenney questioned 


storekeepers. in the vicinity, and learned that a James Ellard, nineteen years 
old, who answered to the description given, had been seen near by shortly before 


one o’clock. 


Detective Kenney went to Ellard’s lodging house, where he found the man 
in bed and a cap and striped shirt on a chair in the room. 
The arrest was made at three o’clock, and later in the morning the suspect 


was identified by Mr. Schneider. 
jury indicted Ellard. 


At one o’clock in the afternoon the grand 
So far as is known, this interval between a murder and 
indictment for the crime is the shortest in the history of New York. 
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crowded courtroom was 


HE 


very quiet; men and women 


leaned forward, breathless, 
for the end of the long, 


droned question: 

“In your opinion, is he sane or in- 
sane?” 

Doctor Peter Stone, stout, urbane, 
irreproachably clad, sat upright in the 
witness chair, alertly calm as he fol- 
lowed the lawyer’s words. 

“I consider him sane,” he replied 
firmly. “In my opinion, he has re- 
covered.” 

An audible sigh, a hushed murmur of 
comment, rustled through the room, 
frowned down by the justice. Young 
reporters scribbled furiously; the old, 
hardened ones leaned back, assuming 
exaggerated airs of boredom to hide 
their inner excitement—for this was 
news. 

It was the final climax of William J. 
Wardlaw’s long struggle for freedom. 
Five years before, after a month-long 
battle of high-priced experts—for he 
was heir to the enormous Wardlaw for- 
tune, and could well afford the luxury 
of the insanity plea—the respondent 
had been acquitted of the brutal mur- 
der of his wife—acquitted on the 
ground of insanity, and committed to 
the State asylum for the criminal in- 
Sane. 

Each year since, his attorneys had 
sued out a fresh writ of habeas corpus, 
for Mr. Wardlaw emphatically did not 
intend to languish indefinitely in a mad- 
house because of a mere murder or 
fifth appearance in 
had told the reporters 


’ 


so. This was his 
court, and he 
7C Ds 





that his money would bring him out 
this time. 

And so it seemed, for now Doctor 
Peter Stone, chief expert for the prose- 
cution at the original trial and the bul- 
wark of the State’s determined efforts 
to keep Wardlaw in the insane asylum 
—Doctor Stone, who had stood like a 


rock against the millionaire’s every 
move toward freedom—Doctor Stone 


had pronounced him sane. 

Wardlaw blinked patronizingly at thé 
jury; his weak, immature features wore 
a smile of triumph as he whispered 
briefly with his attorneys. 

The district attorney himself was on 
his feet, rallying gallantly from this 
crushing blow. His keen black eyes 
snapped as he emphasized his questions 
with an outstretched, pointing finger. 

“Now, Doctor Stone, is it your ma- 
ture opinion that this man, the self- 
confessed murderer of his innocent 
wife, this man whom you yourself have 
pronounced incurably insane, not once 
but a hundred times, the man who, in 
this very room last year threatened pub- 
licly to kill you, the man who hates you 
above all living beings, and holds you 
alone responsibie for his detention in 
an asylum, concerning whom you swore 
that your life would not be safe with 
him at large—is it your final opinion 
that he is sane and responsible?” 

The doctor nodded calmly. 
tirely recovered,” he repeated. 

“And how much does he pay you for 
changing your opinion?” inquired the 
district attorney with a sneer. 

Doctor Stone drew himself up. “My 
opinion is not for sale,’’ he answered 


“En- 
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coldly. “My fee for stating it, how- 
ever, is to be twenty thousand dollars.” 

“Ah!” cried Mr. Forbes, and glanced 
knowingly at the jury. 

One or two rfodded, smiling wisely ; 
but it was useless. The weight of this 
testimony could not be overborne. 

The verdict was a foregone conclu- 
sion, and after another question or two, 
District Attorney Forbes sat down, de- 
feated. It was all over, whispered the 
wise ones among themselves, and 
wished that they dared leave the room 
to phone their papers; but Judge Alt- 
berger was strict. 

Sure enough, the jury, without leav- 
ing their seats found William J. Ward- 
law sane and capable. Perforce, Judge 
Altberger signed the order of release, 
and the respondent walked from the 
courtroom a free man once more. 

Through the outpouring crowd Doc- 
tor Stone moved unnoticed. All eyes 
were upon the hero of the occasion. 
From the street came lusty cheers for 
“Billy Wardlaw!” Was he not a re- 
leased murderer? Such can always 
command applause. 

His boyish face beaming with grati- 
fied conceit, Wardlaw bowed and smiled 
and hands with a host of ad- 
mirers, holding an impromptu reception 
upon the courthouse steps. Some one 
called “Speech! Speech!” and he 
would have complied; but his lawyers, 
upon the order of a disgusted police 
officer, hurried him away. 

Doctor Stone hung on the steps, 
faintly disquieted by the fellow’s com- 
placency ; wondering—wondering. Be- 
hind him in the crowd, two men were 
talking in undertones. 

“T suppose Stone knows what he’s 
about,” said one. “But I’d hate to be 
in his shoes to-day. If the fellow is 
sane, he ought to get the chair, and if 
he’s not, he ought to go back to the 
booby-hatch. Look at him! Were you 
here last year, when he stood up in 


shook 


court and swore he’d kill Doctor Stone 
with his hands?” 

The other laughed. “Twenty thou- 
sand dollars is a lot of money,” he 
sneered, 

They moved away, leaving the doctor 
vaguely uneasy, running over in his 
mind the sound reasoning which had 
changed his opinion. Somehow it failed 
to satisfy; he felt a vague foreboding, 
a questioning of conscience; for he was 
a conscientious physician. 

The doctor elected to walk home in 
the hope of wearing out his mood. The 
exereise would do him good, he thought. 

As he strolled up Broadway, many 
an eye followed him. “That’s Stone, 
the alienist,” he heard. 

“Stone!” another whispered, looking 
up from the extra which already an- 
nounced Wardlaw’s discharge. “Here’s 
his picture.” 

Doctor Stone was not unused to pub- 
lic notice; beneath his polished calm it 
gratified him. But now he seemed to 
feel a subtle change in the interest his 
progress excited. 

“Twenty thousand bucks,” repeated 
some one behind him. “Gee, that’s a 


9 


wad!” and the speaker laughed rau-* 


cously. 

Near Thirty-fourth Street, he met a 
colleague. “Good afternoon, doctor,” 
said Stone. 

The other looked at him coldly, mak- 
ing no move to take his outstretched 
hand. “I hear you’ve been making 
money,” he drawled and turned away, 
leaving the alienist rather uncomfort- 
able. Was this the way his change of 
opinion struck his fellows? 

Thoroughly upset, the doctor hurried 
home, bathed, and dressed. He had a 
dinner engagement in Westchester. 

Once arrived at his host’s house, he 
felt better. Here he was the guest of 
honor, and his vanity expanded beneath 
the sunshine of praise. Perhaps the 
company was not of the most select; 
but they were jolly good fellows and 
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deferred to him flatteringly. They ap- 
preciated his distinction, reflected the 
doctor ; and then, half amused, half bit- 
ter, came the afterthought: Why not? 
Was he not almost as notorious as the 
murderer himself? 

For beneath all the laudation, his deli- 
cate perceptions noted a change. Men 
who would have been deferential yes- 
terday were now jovially intimate. He 
felt the lack of that genuine respect to 
which he had been accustomed. 

“Twenty thousand dollars,” he im- 
agined them thinking, “I’d take quite 
a chance for that, too.” 

As he brooded thus, the good food 
lost its savor; the doctor was silent and 
distraught. He left early and drove 
straight home, reviewing again and 
again the reasoning which had seemed 
so conclusive—until now. The man had 
surely recovered; his attitude was nor- 
mal, his manner calm and pleasant. He 
had corrected all his delusions, had per- 
fect insight. Yes, he was quite well; 
that had been Doctor Stone’s sincere 
opinion. The fee had no bearing what- 
ever upon that—certainly not! So 
thinking, he descended from his car. 

It was midnight ; the house was dark 
and silent. With his latchkey, Doctor 
Stone let himself into his office; he 
would go over his records in the Ward- 
law case and convince himself once and 
for all that he had been right. 

Something had gone wrong with the 
lights in the waiting: room. No illu- 
mination answered his pressure of the 
switch button. It was pitch dark; he 
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groped on toward his private office, 
bumping against chairs, tripping over a 
rug. 

The lights were off here also, but 
there was a flash lamp in his desk. 
Fumbling for it, he imagined a stealthy 
tread in the stillness behind him, and 
paused, a faint prickling running up his 
spine. 

“Who's there?” he demanded aloud. 

There was no answer. He turned 
again to his desk; and then, in the dark, 
strong hands gripped his throat. He 
was borne backward, struggling futilely. 

Fingers like claws of steel choked 
off his breath ; varicolored lights danced 
before his eyes. A long, crazy chuckle 
broke the silence; phosphorescent eyes 
flamed into his own glazing ones as the 
breath rattled hoarsely from his stran- 
gled throat. 

“The great Doctor Peter S‘::2, 
gloated a thick, gurgling voice, and even 
to the doctor’s dimming ears it bore a 
familiar sound. “The won-derful 
alienist—the wise man! I swore I’d 
kill you, Stone; I swore it a year ago. 
And then you let me loose—for twenty 
thousand dollars! Is it worth that, 
Stone?” 

But Doctor Peter Stone made no re- 
ply. The breath had ceased to labor 
from his tortured lungs. He lay very 
still, arms out-thrown, until the dawn 
crept in and showed his sightless eyes 
and swollen, purple face. On his throat 
discolored finger 


were blackened, 
marks. 


——— 





ALABAMA PUNISHES LYNCHERS 


OR the first time in the history of Alabama persons taking part in a lynching 


have been tried, found guilty, and sentenced. 


Two of the lynchers, Sim 


Andrews and Louis Bishop, received long prison terms, Andrews being sentenced 


to ten years and Bishop to fifteen. 


Ten other individuals were found guilty 


in lesser degrees of complicity in the same affair and were given short jail 
terms or fined. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


"THE Meade house on Madison Avenue, New York, is the scene of two tragic deaths, both appar- 


ently accidental. The first is that of Mrs. Richard Lorne, who dies of blood-poisoning after 
running a needie into her finger while embroidering. The second is that of her eldest son, Julian 
Chalmers, who is startled by a sudden noise while shaving, and, being in a nervous, high-strung 
condition, lets the razor slip, severing his jugular vein. 

On top of these tragedies comes the fall of a heavy picture over a desk where Eugene Chalmers, 
Mrs. Lorne’s second son, has been sitting a few moments before, and the fall downstairs of her 
husband, Richard Lorne, through the sawing away of one of the stair treads, 

Everything points to a secret enemy in the houschold or else one working in collusion with a 
member of the household. Acting on advice of Samuel Titheredge, the family lawyer, Lorne calls 
in Barry Odell, a detective sergeant of the homicide bureau. 

In the course of his investigation, Odell learns that the residence known as the Meade house 
was owned jointly by the late Mrs. Lorne and her sister, Miss Effie Meade, who always lived with 
her; also that Mrs. Lorne’s first husband, Halsey Chalmers, left an independent fortune to each of 
his five children, Julian, Eugene, Christine, Nan and Randall, with the proviso that if any one should 
die without marrying, his or her share should be divided equally among the remaining children. 
Odell also finds in Eugene Chalmers’ room some letters from Farley Drew, a suiter of Christine's. 
This man Drew has been mixed up in several shady transactions, and one of his letters refers 
threateningly to the recent events in the Chalmers family. Visiting Doctor Adams, Mrs, Lorne'’s 
physician, Odell discovers that a different needle was substituted for the one which caused her death, 





This confirms his suspicion that Mrs. Lorne was murdered. 


CHAPTER IX. 
DOCTOR M’CUTCHEN’S THEORY. 


EN leaving the physician’s office, 

Odell made his way to the 

establishment of the beauty 

expert. He found Monsieur 

Florian to be an excitable, dapper little 

Frenchman, with a piping voice and the 
manners of a dancing master. 

The detective introduced himself as 
a friend of the Lorne family and Mon- 
sieur Florian was profuse in his regret 
at the untimely death of his client, and 
only too willing to demonstrate each 
phase of his treatment in order to prove 
that it could not have left Mrs. Lorne 
in a condition which would be condu- 
cive to blood-poisoning from the needle 
prick. 

Odell departed satisfied that nothing 
further was to be learned there, and 
after a hasty, belated luncheon he vis- 
ited the offices of each of the specialists 
who had been called into consultation 


by Doctor Adams. Doctor Kelland was 
out on a case, and Doctor Day gave the 
detective practically the same account 
of Mrs. Lorne’s fatal illness as had Doc- 
tor Adams; it was only when he reached 
the great McCutchen that a ray of en- 
lightenment came to him and he found 
an unexpected ally. 

That internationally famous special- 
ist on blood diseases was a big enough 
man to admit the possibility of a mis- 
take in the diagnosis of the case even 
before Odell disclosed the fact of the 
substituted needle, and when that was 
demonstrated to him he sprang from 
his chair and paced the floor, striking 
his clenched fist into the cupped palm 
of his other hand. 

“Great Scott, what fools we were! 
What arrant fools! That goes to show 
you, sergeant, how even those of us 
who think we stand at the top of our 
profession take too much for granted! 
There was no suggestion of foul play, 
the outward indications were identical 























with those of septicemia of the ordinary 
kind, and we looked no further than our 
noses, even though we were battling for 
a life!” 

“Were you the first specialist called 
in consultation with Doctor Adams, 
sir?” asked Odell. 

“No, the last. Kelland 
first, then Day; it was only when it 
was realized that the patient was sink- 
ing that I was sent for, and it was too 
late then for me to have done anything 
for her, even if I had discovered the 
truth. Her heart would not have with- 
stood the effect of any drastic treatment. 
I looked over the record of the case 
thoroughly and found practically noth- 
ing to suggest, for they had tried every- 
thing known to medical science.” He 
was still pacing the floor, but now he 
turned and faced the detective squarely. 
“T should have known then that there 
was something vitally wrong, but ap- 
pearances deceived me. I own that I 
had some misgivings at first, but Kel- 
land and Day were so positive and the 
patient so far gone that I permitted 
my judgment to be swayed, although 
I was not satisfied in my own mind; 
I could not understand why the patient 
had not responded to the treatment.” 

He recommenced his restless prom- 
enade, and Odell was silent for a mo- 
ment or two. At last he 
thoughtfully. 

“It is a pity that there was no au 
topsy. I suppose it is 
Doctor McCutchen?” 

“No. The autopsy must take place 
now, although I doubt if it will dis- 
close anything of value toward reveal- 
ing the truth. 
you know, which can be introduced in 
just such a manner as by the prick of 
a needle that leave absolutely no trace 
in the system, but their effect is 
and sure, and they are rare and beyond 
the reach of a layman.” He paused 
beside the desk. “I presume it would 
be unprofessional for me to usk if the 


was called 


remarked 


too late now, 


There are some poisons, 


quick 
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family have any reason to suspect that 
Mrs. Lorne’s death was not the result 
of sheer accident other than the fact 
that the needle was substituted? 

“T will tell you this, doctor, under the 
seal of professional secrecy. You have 
heard of the tragic accident which be- 
fell Mrs. Lorne’s eldest son only last 
week when while shaving he’ severed 
the jugular vein and died before help 
could reach him? I have good reason, 
amounting almost to proof, that his was 
not the hand which held the razor,” 
Odell replied very gravely. “In addi- 
tion to that, two attempts have been 
made since upon the lives of two other 
members of the family, and there is not 
the slightest clew to the identity of the 
murderer. These later attempts, had 
they been successful, would both have 
passed as accidents also, but for the 
fact that the guilty person had grown 
bolder and left unmistakable traces of 
his handiwork behind.” 

“Great heavens, this is frightful 
The specialist sank into his chair. “I 
read of young Mr. Chalmers’ death, of 
course, but looked upon it unquestion- 
ingly as an accident; I had noted his 


highly nervous condition at the time 


ee 


when I was called in consultation on 
his mother’s case, and the newspaper 
account of the manner of his death 


appeared plausible enough. It is a 
horrible thing to believe because, taken 
in connection with the probable poison- 
ing of his mother, it points to the work 
He hesitated and the detective fin- 
hed the sentence for him. 

“Of some one on the inside, some 
the household? E[xactly, 


1S 


member of 
doctor.” 
“But there is 5 
the identity of that ‘some one? Has 
not Mr Lorne any suspicion, any theory 


no clew, you say, to 


to advance?” 

“Mr. Lorne was one of the intended 
victims himself and is too ill now to 
give me any information, but from the 
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few words I did exchange with him, I 
believe him to be as much in the dark 
as I am. They haven’t an enemy in 
the world that I have been able to dis- 
cover, doctor, and the attorney who has 
been their family lawyer for many 
years has supplied me with the most 
minute details of their history.” Odell 
paused. “If the crimes are not the 
work of some one in the house, there 
is at least a member of the household 
who has a guilty knowledge of them 
for there must have been an accomplice 
inside to admit him. But I am taking 
up your valuable time, doctor i 

“You are not, sergeant,” the special- 
ist retorted with emphasis. “A fright- 
ful mistake has been made by myself 
and my colleagues, and I want to do all 
that I can to retrieve it. Unfortunately, 
I was called in too late to save Mrs. 
Lorne in any event, as I told you, but 
I feel equally culpable with the others. 
Did you tell Doctor Day what you have 
told me about the substitution of the 
needle ?” 

“No, doctor. Merely that the family 
physician had admitted that the case 
stumped him from the beginning. The 
medical examiner will notify them both 
as well as Doctor Kelland and your- 
self of the time which will be settled 
upon for the exhumation of the body 
and the autopsy.” The detective rose 
as if on the point of departure. “In 
the meantime, while the necessary for- 
malities are being arranged, I wonder 
if you could give me something to work 
on?” 








“T should be only too happy to, 
sergeant. This is going to be rather a 
blow to my colleagues and myself when 
the truth reaches the public, but I’m not 
thinking of that now. All I want is to 
see justice done and, to be honest, I 
feel a certain amount of professional 
curiosity. I’m anxious to know what 
poison was used, and how we were all 
so cleverly hoodwinked.” Doctor Mc- 


Cutchen’s keen eyes narrowed behind 
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“T'll be 
glad to have you call upon me for any 
help that I may be able to give you.” 

A discreet knock sounded upon the 
door, and at the specialist’s impatient 
bark of admission, a white-clad attend- 
ant put her head inside. 


their tortoise-rimmed glasses. 


” 





“Doctor, will you see 

“Nobody this afternoon. Not at 
home until six!’ He interrupted her 
shortly and, as the head withdrew, he 
turned to the detective. ‘What infor- 
mation can I give you, sergeant?” 

“You spoke just now of certain poi- 
sons which might have been used and 
which would leave no traces in the 
system, doctor. Will you tell me about 
them, and where they might be obtained 
by some one not a member of the medi- 
cal profession?” 

“There are comparatively few 
The specialist broke off abruptly. “I 
tell you, there’s something wrong with 
that poisoned needle theory! I have 
made about as profound a study of 
toxicology as any one in the country 
and I do not know of any poison so 
introduced and leaving no trace which 
would produce that effect of the slow 
progress of septicemia. There are some 
which would cause instant death and 
others which would merely paralyze. I 
naturally do not care to give an opinion 
before the autopsy, especially in view 
of the mistake which you have con- 
vinced me that my colleagues and my- 
self have made, but I don’t mind ad- 
vancing a theory for your consideration. 

“What if that needle had not been 
‘poisoned’ in the sense you mean? 
What if it had merely been dipped in 
the serum from some other case of 
blood poisoning? That is the one seri- 
ous danger which surgeons have to 
face, you know, and which has brought 
about meticulous care in sterilization. 
The result would have been exactly 
what was apparent in Mrs. Lorne’s 
case at first.” 

“Yes, but she did not respond to any 
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of the forms of treatment which were 
tried!” Odell saw his carefully built- 
up theory falling to pieces. “You are 
positive, doctor, that there is no poi- 
son 

The specialist waved the question 
aside impatiently. 

“T said ‘at first,’ sergeant. Let us 
suppose, then, that Mrs. Lorne was 
really suffering from infection. Let us 
suppose also that the would-be mur- 
derer or his confederate is right at 
hand, a trusted member of the house- 
hold. As I remember, Doctor Adams 
was not called in until the third day and 
by that time the infection had spread 
well up into the lower arm. One of his 
first steps would be to make an incision 
near the original puncture for drain- 
age. What if, after this was accom- 
plished and the first treatment had been 
finished but before the patient had be- 
gun to respond to it, the dressing had 
been removed and the incision rein- 
fected? What if this were repeated 
until death ensued? Mrs. Lorne would 
have died from septicemia, true, but 
she would have been murdered as surely 
as though she had been stabbed through 
the heart.” 

“By George, I believe you have hit 
it, doctor!’ Odell exclaimed. Then a 
shade of doubt crossed his face, to be 
as quickly suppressed, and he added 
hastily: “I’m going to act upon that 
theory at once. Thank you for giving 
me so much of your time—— 

“You will keep me informed of your 
progress?” The specialist asked as they 
shook hands. 

“Surely, and you will hear from the 
medical examiner about the autopsy. 
Thank you again, sir, and good aft- 
ernoon. 

In the street once more, Odell turned 
his footsteps in the direction of the 
Meade house. 
was ingenious, but had it been a wholly 
disinterested one? If it could be 
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The specialist’s theory 


proved, it would, of course, exculpate 
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himself and his colleagues from all cen- 
sure in the matter of their diagnosis, 
but there seemed on the face of it to 
be insuperable difficulties in the path of 
such a hypothesis. One or the other of 
the two nurses must have been con- 
stantly on guard, and Miss Meade had 
scarcely left her sister’s bedside. Not 
even she would have been permitted to 
change the dressings; that could only 
have been done by Doctor Adams him- 
self or the nurses 

The nurses! He made a mental note 
to learn all that he could about them at 
the earliest possible moment, but mean- 
while the afternoon was advancing and 
much remained to be done before he 
reported to the captain of his bureau 
that night. Much that had occurred in 
the house of mystery that day had been 
inexplicable to him, and there were so 
many loose threads to be gathered to- 
gether that he felt as though he were 
attempting to solve four problems at 
once. A score of questions were teem- 
ing in his brain and not the least in- 
sistent of them was the significance of 
Gerda’s hint about insanity. 

When he reached the house Jane, who 
admitted him, informed him that the 
doctor had come and gone. He started 
toward the drawing-room but hearing 
the low murmur of voices paused. 

“Who is here?” he asked. 

“Oh, just Mr. Tad—Mr. Traymore, 
sir. The young gentleman from next 
door who comes to see Miss Nan.” 
Jane simpered meaningly. “I'll call 
Miss Meade——”’ 

“No. Tell Miss Chalmers—the elder 
Miss Chalmers—that I would like to 
see her in the library at once, please.” 

“She’s layin’ ” Jane observed 
somewhat doubtfully. “She had hys- 
terics all the morning and she told Gerda 
that she wasn't to be disturbed now by 
anybody.” 

“Take my message, nevertheless. 
There was a sharp note of authority in 
his tone, and Jane scurried away. 
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The temperamental Miss Chalmers 
was not to be so easily bullied, how- 
ever, and it was a good twenty minutes 
before she trailed languidly into the li- 
brary with an air of injured innocence. 
Her lower lip was thrust out sullenly, 
and there was a gathering storm in her 
eyes, but the detective gave no heed. 

“Sit down please, Miss Chalmers,” he 
began in a brisk, businesslike way. 
“You informed your family last night 
at the dinner table, I believe, that you 
were going to leave the house to-day. 
Why ?” 

“That is my own affair.” She ig- 
nored the chair to which he had mo- 
tioned and stood very straight before 
him. “I do not choose to discuss it.” 

“But Ido. You will be good enough 
to reply to my questions, or I shall be 
compelled to resort to stronger meas- 
ures than this informal interview.” He 
paused and then added: “The attitude 
which you are taking in this matter 
might be construed to signify that you 
did not wish the person who has made 
these attempts on the lives of your step- 
father and brother to be apprehended.” 

Cissie drew a deep, convulsive breath 
and her little fists clenched. 

“What do you mean?” she demanded 
through set teeth. ‘How dare you say 
such hateful things tome? I have noth- 
ing to tell you that would be of any 
help in your investigation and I resent 
your attitude, your impertinence!” 

Her voice was shaking now, and the 
storm broke into tears of hurt pride. 

“T am very sorry,” Odell’s tones were 
coolly ironical; “but my dear young 
lady, you will find the attitude of my 
superiors far more than impertinent if 
you compel me to take you before 
them.” 

She sniffed in disdain and dried her 
tears. “You would not dare!” she 
scoffed. “If you tried to charge me 
with knowing anything about the dread- 
ful things that have been going on here 
I v3 








“T should bring no charge. You 
would merely be compelled to tell the 
truth. Your personal antagonism will 
not be permitted to interfere with the 
performance of my duty. Miss Chalm- 
ers, why did you announce your inten- 
tion of leaving your home?” 

“T didn’t,” she denied. “I said I 
would go and visit a girl friend for a 
few days; the atmosphere of this house 
had got on my nerves.” She spoke in 
a more subdued tone, but still sullenly. 

“Then why did you tell your aunt 
this morning that you would not go near 
any of your friends and drag them into 
the notoriety of this case? Which was 
the falsehood, Miss Chalmers ?” 

“Neither. I—I changed my mind 
this morning, that is all.” 

“Where had you finally decided to 
go?” 

Cissie hesitated and at length stam- 
mered: “To—to a hotel. I would go 
anywhere to get away from this house! 
We are none of us safe here!” 

“Miss Chalmers, what precipitated 
your decision last night? Was it the 
outburst which your younger brother 
made at the table ; the outburst in which 
he voiced the vague fears you had all 
entertained for the past week?” 

“T suppose so,” she replied with a 
shudder. “It sounded so awful put into 
words. Of course, we are all dreadfully 
sorry for Rannie—you had heard that 
he is crippled—and we try to be pa- 
tient with his moods; but you haven't 
seen him, you don’t know him, Sergeant 
Odell! He is so bitter and his tongue 
is so ruthless that you just can’t have 
have any real affection for him. I know 
it must sound disloyal to speak so of 
one’s own brother, but he doesn’t care 
for any one. His only pleasure is to 
torment and wound others. Last night 


father threatened again to have him put 
away in a sanitarium and I wish he 
would! Aunt Effie is the only one who 
has opposed that.” 
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“Miss Meade is very much attached 
to him ?”’ 

“Well, I suppose she ought to be,” 
Cissie shrugged. “It is her fault that 
he is a cripple.” 

“Miss Meade’s fault?’ Odell asked 
casually. 

“Yes.” There was a little vindictive 
gleam in the girl’s round, blue eyes. 
“She dropped him when he was a baby 
and he became hunchbacked. She has 
simply idolized him ever since—remorse 
I imagine—and spoiled him dreadfully. 
None of the rest of us have ever 
counted with her, and she’d go through 
fire and water for him!” 

“Why did your stepfather suggest 
placing him in a sanitarium? Is his 
mind affected?” Odell’s tone was still 
casual and his eyes appeared to be fas- 
tened upon the paper weight which he 
was balacing between his fingers, but 
in reality he was watching each chang- 
ing expression of the girl’s face. 

“No, I would scarcely say that.” She 
smiled scornfully. “He is quite the 
most brilliant member of the family, but 
his cleverness is ali warped somehow. 
Father meant a sanitarium for cripples 
out in the country, for Rannie is really 
an invalid, you know. He spends most 
of his time in bed, with Aunt Effie nurs- 
ing him and submitting to his abuse. 
After last night’s scene when he mocked 
us all I—I felt as if my nerves just 
wouldn’t stand any more!” 

“You were saying much the same 
thing to your aunt in the hall this 
morning and when she stopped you she 
said she ‘wished it had been you.” What 
did she mean by that remark, Miss 
Chalmers ?” 

“That it had been me whom she 
dropped instead of Rannie, I imagine.” 
Cissie flushed resentfully. “Aunt Effie 
is always like that when you say one 
word against Rannie.” 

“You say he is an invalid. Is he weak 
physically ?” 

“His spine troubles him a great deal 





at times, and he cannot walk very far, 
but he has tremendous strength in his 
hands and arms. He used to pinch 
us black and blue when he was in a tem- 
per as a child.” Cissie halted suddenly 
and when she spoke again there was 
a rising note of apprehension in her 
tones. “Why are you asking me all 
these questions about him, Sergeant 
Odeli? Surely you don’t suspect him 
of—of , 

“Do you, Miss Chalmers?” He shot 
the question at her and she tossed her 
head indignantly, but not before he had 
seen her quail. 

“Certainly not! How dare you insin- 
uate such a thing? My brother a—a 
murderer? You must be mad!” Her 
voice rose shrilly and then broke, and 
she sank into her chair and covered 
her face with both hands. “Oh, I don’t 
know what to think! Some one of us 
must know! I am afraid—afraid!” 





CHAPTER X. 
IN THE CAGE. 


OR some minutes after he had 
brought his interview with Miss 
Chalmers to a close, Barry Odell 
tramped back and forth across the li- 
brary floor deep in thought. It was 
patent that the young woman had lied 
when she mentioned a hotel as her pro- 
posed destination that morning, yet 
there had been truth and a ring of des- 
peration in her tone when she defied 
her aunt and declared that she had no 
intention of going near any of their 
friends. If Samuel Titheredge’s tale 
of her infatuation for Farley Drew 
were based on fact, it might have been 
her intention to go to him, but the de- 
tective knew that her reception had she 
done so would have meant a sad awak- 
ening for her. 

Farley Drew might have been quite 
willing to marry a young girl of as- 
sured social position and comparative 
wealth even in these days of colossal 
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fortunes, but to elope with her when the 
shadow of murder hung over her home 
and notoriety of the most sinister sort 
loomed close, would have been an en- 
tirely different matter. Drew himself 
was traveling too close to the line just 
then, as the detective knew, to invite any 
publicity and place himself even indi- 
rectly in the path of the investigation. 

He had not yet had an opportunity to 
examine the letters which he had ap- 
propriated from Gene’s desk, but he 
had detailed one of his men to keep a 
sharp lookout on that young gentleman’s 
activities, trail him if he left the house, 
intercept any letter he might attempt to 
send, and record a possible telephone 
message. Perhaps he had already tried 
to communicate with Drew. 

A discreet knock upon the library 
door interrupted his meditations and he 
opened it to find Taylor, another of the 
men to whom he had assigned a special 
duty, confronting him. 

“Jane told me you had got back, 
sergeant, and I thought I had better re- 
port to you now if you’ve got time to 
hear me.” 

“Shut the door and fire away, 
Taylor.” Odell seated himself once 
more. “You searched the servants’ 
rooms first, as I directed?” 

“Yes, sir. That butler must have 
changed from his livery into a plain 
suit and Jane says that his derby hat, 
light overcoat and a cane with a dog’s 
head on it are missing. Everything is 
wide open in his room, none of the 
bureau drawers or the trunk locked and 
he left in such a hurry that he forgot 
his bank book, although there is no 
check book around.” 

“Have you the bank book?” 

“Here it is.” Taylor handed him a 
thin tan book and a handful of letters 
together with a page or two of papers. 

Odell ran his eye down the colums in 
the bank book first. 

“Humph! He had over two thou- 


sand last spring and his account has 


fluctuated since like a miniature stock 
market gone crazy,” the detective com- 
mented. “He has drawn out two or 
three hundred at a clip and sometimes 
put back double the amount on the fol- 
lowing day, but he’s drawn out more 
than he has deposited in the long run. 
According to this, he has less than seven 
hundred left now.” 

Taylor grinned. “Give a look at 
those papers and you will find the ex- 
planation for that, sir. The old bird 
played the races. The letters are all 
innocent enough; they are from that 
sister of his on Staten Island, and there 
isn’t another thing in his room except 
clothes and a sporting magazine or 
two.” 

Odell glanced over a letter, noted that 
the rest were all in the same writing, 
and handed them back together with 


the bank book and racing charts. 


“Put them back where you found 
them, Taylor; there’s a chance that he 
will turn up yet of his own accord. 
Now tell me what you found in the 
other rooms.” 

“Nothing in Jane’s room or the cook’s 
that would interest you, and there was 
no grate or fireplace in any of the 
servants’ rooms. Jane has a lot of 
cheap, showy clothes and a stack of 
letters from a bunch of fellows, but 
they are all innocent enough. Mar- 
celle has just a few letters written in 
a foreign language—French, I think— 
some books the same, and a rosary. She 
has mighty few clothes, but her room 
is the cleanest of the lot and her bank 
book shows four thousand dollars, all 
small deposits at a time and none drawn 
out. She’s a thrifty soul, that Mar- 
celle! I don’t quite get this Gerda, 
though; the lady’s maid.” 

“Why ?” 

“Well, her trunk and bag are cheap 
and unmarked, but new, as though she 
had just bought them before she came 
here, sergeant, and there isn’t a letter 
or scrap of paper in her room. I’ve 
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been makin’ up to Jane to get the dope, 
like I always do on a case of this kind, 
and she tells me that Gerda hasn’t writ- 
ten a letter nor received one in all the 
six months she has been here. Now, 
I ask you, is that usual with servants?” 
Taylor leaned over the table the better 
to emphasize his point. “I’ve gone 
through the rooms of many of ’em, but 
this is the first one I ever saw that didn’t 
have a personal thing in it except just 
clothes and toilet articles both un- 
marked. The store tabs have even been 
taken out of the dresses and coats and 
hats. There’s another thing strange 
about ’em, too; they’re all dark and 
plain, but they’re fine quality, finer than 
any ordinary servant would appreciate 
or pay for, and the toilet articles are 
real ivory or I’ll eat my hat!” 

“Sure you haven’t been listening too 
much to Jane?” Odell looked quizzi- 
cally at his subordinate. “She’s got it 
in for Gerda and tried to make a mys- 
tery of her to me, but I’ve already in- 
terviewed the woman, and although she 
is a superior sort for a lady’s maid, her 
story is straight enough; she gave me a 
complete account of where she worked 
before and how she happened to get 
this place. Lay off her, Taylor; you'll 
draw a blank there.” 

It was no part of Odell’s plan to 
have his henchmen get a line on the case 
and begin to speculate on their own 
concerning it; they were there merely 
to carry out his orders and he would 
brook no self-appointed assistants as a 
matter of discipline. 

“Oh, all right!” Taylor responded 
shortly. “Have it your own way, 
sergeant, but if you ask me 4 

“T didn’t.” Odell interrupted sharply. 
“Where did you search next?” 

“The young lady—the youngest one 
—was sitting with her father, so I had 
a chance to give her room the once 
over, but there was nothin’ doin’ there 
either. She has a coal grate, but it was 
clean and polished.” Taylor sat back 
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somewhat sulkily in his chair, but he 
was careful to reply promptly. “Her 
desk was full of the thing a young so- 
ciety girl usually keeps—invitations and 
theater programs and dance cards and 
all that flummery. There were some 
letters of condolence, too, on the death 
of her mother and brother, and a bun- 
dle tied with a blue ribbon; lot of senti- 
mental-kid stuff and all of them signed 
"a. 

“T know all about that.” Odell cast 
a glance toward the door. ‘Anything 
else?” 

“Highbrow books and a golf bag, 
riding breeches and a Red Cross uni- 
form that’s seen a lot of wear.” 
Taylor’s good-natured grin reasserted 
itself. “She must be a regular girl if 
she is a swell, that Miss Nan! There 
wasn’t a thing locked in her room, 
either.” 

“Her room is on the third floor op- 
posite Mr. Chalmers’, isn’t it? Did you 
see Porter?” 

“T didn’t see him, but I heard him!” 
Taylor’s grin expanded into a chuckle. 
“Mr. Gene must have seen him on guard 
and invited him in, for from what I 
heard outside the door they were playin’ 
‘rum’ together, and Porter had about 
mortgaged his next three months’ pay 
to the young gentleman!” 

Odell did not smile. He felt that he 
had taken Gene’s measure to the weak, 
snobbish soul of him, and if he had 
stooped to fraternize with a plain- 
clothes man there was some ulterior 
motive behind it. Porter was not easily 
taken in, but Odell resolved to caution 
him, nevertheless. 

“T went down to the second floor, but 
I couldn’t disturb Mr. Lorne, of course, 
and the old lady, Miss Meade, was in 
her room. Just then Miss Chalmers— 
Miss Cissie, as Jane calls her—came 
out like a whirlwind, slammed her door, 
and went off down the back stairs click- 
ing her heels at every step as if she 
were mad clear through, so I took a peep 
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into her room!” Taylor threw up both 
hands. ‘Lace and ribbons, perfume and 
powder and all in a hopeless jumble! 
It’d take a day to go through it prop- 
erly, but I steered straight for the only 
thing I could find locked up; a little 
drawer in her vanity dresser. The only 
things I found in it after I got it open 
were these notes, a box of cigarettes, 
a bottle of medicine, and a little round 
jar of rouge. Looks like the young lady 
was tryin’ to learn to be a sport on the 
quiet. There was a grate in her room, 
too, bunt it was as clean as the one in 
her sister’s. The notes are all in the 
same handwriting, you see, and all as 
proper as you please, but this one taken 
in connection with the bottle of medi- 
cine I found in the drawer looks kind 
of Taylor recalled his late re- 
buke and shrugged. “Oh, well, judge 
for yourself, sir.” 

He placed the notes before Odell upon 
the table and pointed out one of them 
as he spoke. A glance sufficed to show 
the detective that they were as Taylor 
had said in the same writing and that 
the unmistakable hand of Farley Drew, 
whose letters to Gene were now re- 
posing in Odell’s pocket. He picked up 
the note indicated and read: 








Dear Princess Goipitocks: I send with 
this the magic potion to drive away that 
sleeplessness of which you told me. It is 
quite harmless, really, but don’t take more 
at a time than I told you. I dare not say 
what I wish your dreams may be, but I am 
sure they will be pleasant ones. May I hope 
to see you to-morrow at the Landis’? Ever 
faithfully, FARLEY. 

Odell folded the note and put it into 
his pocket with the others. 

“What was that bottle of medicine 

: legs 
you found in the drawer, Taylor?” he 
asked. 

“Tt was labeled ‘extract of camomile,’ 
but I’ve seen and smelled and tasted 
chloral before. A fine little habit to 
start a young girl on! I didn’t bring it 
down to you, but if you want it, I'll 
slip in the first chance I get 
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“No; don’t disturb it as long as you’re 
sure of its contents, but get in when the 
opportunity offers and put these notes 
back in the drawer. Is that all?” 

Taylor hesitated, and his expression 
changed. “Well no, sergeant. When 
I came out of that room just a few 
minutes ago, I heard the most unearthly 
screechin’ and chatterin’ goin’ on be- 
hind a closed door across the hall and 
then somebody said quite distinctly over 
and over as if they were bragging about 
it: ‘Nobody knows how strong I am! 
Nobody knows how strong I am!’ It 
was a queer voice and I stopped to lis- 
ten. After it kept that up for a while, 
it changed and began to whimper like 
a kid fretting. ‘Hot’ it repeated again 
and again... ‘Hot! It burns!’ 

“T knocked, meaning to ask a fool 
question as an excuse just to see who 
was talking, and the same voice called 
‘Come in,’ so I opened the door. There, 
right facin’ me, was a big parrot’s cage 
with the blame bird in it hangin’ up- 
side down first from one foot and then 
from the other, and twistin’ its neck 
around so as to stare at me! It was 
a man’s room all right, with a bunch 
of neckties hangin’ on a rack by the 
dresser and a collar box and military 
brushes in plain sight. I didn’t notice 
any fireplace or grate. The head of the 
bed was hidden by the open door but 
the foot of it looked smooth and I never 
thought any one was there. 

“T started to walk over to the par- 
rot’s cage when a high, whining voice 
behind me made me turn in a hurry 
and there all curled up in a knot on the 
bed, as high up on the pillows as he 
could get, was a hunchback, grinnin’ at 
me with a mean, twisted kind of a smile. 

“T don’t mind tellin’ you, sergeant, 
that it gave me a turn, for though Jane 
had said somethin’ about young Mr. 
Chalmers bein’ crippled I didn’t expect 
anythin’ like that. He’s got a face— 
but wait till you see him! I backed up 
to the door, apologizin’ as well as I 
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could, but he pulled himself up in bed 
and asked if I was Sergeant Odell. I 
said ‘no,’ that I was just one of your 
men. I could see then that he was only 
a kid, about seventeen or eighteen, but 
he looks as old as the world. 

“He asked in a kind of a mockin’ way 
if we’d made up our minds yet who the 
practical joker was that had dropped the 
picture on his brother and thrown his 
stepfather downstairs, and when I said 
‘no,’ he laughed again in a shrill cackle 
like an old woman and the parrot imi- 
tated him. I got out of that room as 
soon as I could and met Jane at the 
foot of the servants’ staircase. She told 
me you were here, and I thought I'd 
report, as I’ve finished the job you gave 
me, all but Miss Meade’s room and Mr. 
Lorne’s and Mr. Gene’s.” 

“How about Kelly and Smith?” 

Taylor grinned once more. “Kelly’s 
down in the cellar diggin’ in the coal 
for those tools you told him to find ; he’s 
iooked everywhere else. Smith’s down 
in the kitchen tryin’ out his night-school 
French on the cook. Gerda wouldn't 
give him a look!” 

“Well, go and cultivate Jane and see 
if you can get any dope out of her along 
the lines I told you this morning. Work 
on her fears and discount her imagina- 
tion and you'll soon have every detail of 
the past week from her point of view. 
I’m going now to have a little talk with 
Randall Chalmers.” 

As he went slowly up the back stairs, 
Odell mentally listed the data which 
Taylor’s search of the rooms had re- 
vealed. The most significant point 
seemed to be Gerda’s strange aloofness 
not only from the other members of the 
household but from the world in gen- 
eral, and her efforts to efface all record 
of the past and render it as difficult as 
possible for her identity to be traced 
back further than the day she had en- 
tered the house, as evidenced by her 
care in removing even the tabs frem her 
clothing. 
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Yet she had willingly enough volun- 
teered information that morning as to 
where she had worked previously, and 
it was improbable that the late Mrs, 
Lorne would have taken into her serv- 
ice, particularly in such an intimate pos- 
ition as that of lady’s maid, a woman 
of whose past record and references 
she had not satisfied herself. 

Leaving the problem for future medi- 
tation Odell walked softly along the 
hall and paused before Randall Chalm- 
ers’ door. From behind it there came 
to him the raucous voice of the parrot 
raised once more in the same whimper- 
ing plaint which Taylor had heard: 
“Hot! It burns!” 

He knocked upon the door. 

“Come in,” a whining voice called 
irascibly, and the detective entered. 

The bed was empty but upon the 
couch was curled a hunchbacked figure 
clad in a grotesquely patterned bath 
robe. Odell was conscious of a pair of 
flashing black eves staring at him from 
behind a disordered shock of long, dark 
hair and of thin lips drawn into an in- 
describable leer; yet the detective’s 
tones were curiously gentle when he 
spoke. 

“Sorry, to intrude upon you, Mr. 
Chalmers, but I know you'll help me if 
you can, and when I tire you, just tell 
me to go away. I’m Odell.” 

He had struck the right note and his 
primary object was achieved, for the 
boy pulled himself up on his pillows 
with an air of suddenly awakened in- 
terest and pushed the hair back from 
his eyes. 

“And what makes you think I can 
help you?” he demanded brusquely, but 
the habitual whine was temporarily 
banished from his tones. 

“Well, for one thing, you certainly 
hit the nail on the head last night at 
dinner, you know.” Odell’s smile 
robbed the words of any offensive sig- 
nificance. “Your family were laboring 
under what we might call a hunch, I 
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suppose, but you were the first to real- 
ize that it was a feeling of fear and 
suspense held in common among you 
all, and to give voice to it. I fancy you 
are rather given to studying the people 
around you, digging under the surface 
—for your own amusement, perhaps— 
and that’s why I’ve come to you.” 

“Amusement? Do you think it’s 
amusing to find out that your family 
are a pack of hypocritical ~ The 
boy broke off suddenly, his thin, sal- 
low, clawlike hands clenched. “I’ve had 
nothing else to do but study them, hang 
it! I know them all backward, like a 
fellow who’s marooned on some desert 
island with a few books by indifferent 
authors!” 

Odell nodded understandingly. “I 
know. That’s just why I’ve come to 
you. I haven’t had time to read these 
books, you see, and I must know their 
contents quickly or another of them 
may be permanently closed.” 

He had continued the boy’s meta- 
phor afid the latter lay for some mo- 
ments staring fixedly at him with no 
change of expression. Then gradually 
the sneering smile vanished as though 
a hand had passed across his lips. 

“Another of them?” he repeated. 
“Gene got off scot-free and dad with 
only his arm and a rib or two out of 
commission, You must mean P 

“That your fears were well founded ? 
I am afraid so.” Odell’s tone was 
studiously callous. “That’s the trouble 
with people when they start murder on 
a large scale; success makes them too 








confident, too impatient. These tragic 
‘accidents’ which have occurred under 
this roof might have passed unsuspected 
for what they seemed on the surface 
to be, but they came too close together, 
the coincidence impressed itself upon 
all your minds and, when you brought 
matters to a head last night, you pre- 
cipitated the later events.” 

“Mother and Julian,” the boy 


breathed but without audible emotion; 


his tone suggested rather a grim con- 
firmation. “So you got it, did you, 
sergeant? I’ve known it all along, and 
when the rest talked about fate and co- 
incidence, I could have laughed at their 
smug blindness!” 

“Tlow did you know?” the detective 
asked coolly. 

“How do you know some one is star- 
ing at you in a crowd when your back 
is turned?” The boy twisted uneasily 
upon the couch. “What makes you con- 
scious of another’s presence sometimes 
when they’ve entered without a sound? 
I knew it, that’s all. Even before Jul- 
ian’s death I was waiting; I have felt 
as though there where some one else 
in the house, another personality hid- 
ing behind a familiar one—but all this 
must sound like rot to you.” 

“By no means.” Odell seated himself 
where he could see every changing ex- 
pression on that dark,  saturnine, 
strangely old face. “We know, you and 
I, that there is some one in this house- 
hold who, if not the prime mover in 
this series of events, is at least an ac- 
complice. You can’t shut your eyes 
to that fact.” 

“T don’t want to, sergeant,” the boy 
retorted grimly. “You say that when 
I brought matters to a head last night 
I precipitated the attacks upon Gene 
and dad. That presupposes the idea 
that some one at the dinner table is 
guilty. It is rather a rotten thing for 
a fellow to face, but at any cost this 
damnable business has got to stop! 
After all, it is only what has been in 
the back of my head for more than a 
week. The devil of it is that T can’t 
see any motive, and thoroughly as I 
think I know the family, and small as 
my regard is for most of them, I can’t 
believe any one of them capable of 
conceiving and carrying out such a 
scheme. 

“Gene is took weak and cowardly, 
for one; you see I am perfectly frank 
with you. The girls are out of it, I’m 
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sure; Nan’s only a serious-minded kid 
and Cissie is a selfish, calculating little 
beast, but there is nothing of the mur- 
deress in her make-up. Aunt Effe is 
afraid of her own shadow and she 
wouldn’t hurt a mouse, while as for 
dad—well, he worshiped mother and 
her death nearly killed him, so if all 
these ‘accidents’ were the work of one 
person, that lets fim out. Moreover, 
he wouldn't have deliberately thrown 
himself downstairs to avert a suspicion 
which didn’t even exist, nor did he have 
an opportunity last night, as far as I 
can learn, to tamper with that top step. 
Old Sam Titheredge stayed overnight 
and shared his room.” 

There was something—a touch of 
synicism, the shadow of a sneer—in 
the boy’s tone which made Odell scan 
his face more closely, but he merely 
asked : 

“And the servants?” 

“Peters is a pompous old fool, and 
I think he has only beaten it because 
he is scared stiff; Marcelle is stupid 
and shrewd at the same time, like so 
many of the peasant class in France, 
but she’s loyal and crazy about all of 
us. Jane is a blockhead and Gerda— 
well, what do you think of Gerda your- 
self, sergeant?” 

\ suggestion of that significant, cun- 
ning smile played once more about his 
bloodless lips as he put the question and 
the detective replied noncommittally : 

“She appears to be a very superior 
sort of maid.” 

The boy chuckled dryly. 

“Cagey, aren't you? Not that I blame 
you; I suppose I’m under suspicion my- 
self along with the rest, and the opin- 
ions I’ve expressed to you of my fam- 
ily aren’t exactly dutiful, are they? The 
fact is that I have no more use for any 
of them than they have for me and plain 
speaking is one of the few indulgences 
left to me. Aunt Effie is the only one 


who hasn’t treated me, ever since I 
can remember, as though T were some 
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sort of blight on the family—not that ! 
I’m looking for sympathy!” The black , 
eyes flashed. “I’m not trying to make 
out a brief for myself, sergeant, but I 
wouldn't take the trouble to put any 
of them out of the way.” 

Despite the callous words, Odell felt 
a certain sympathy for the pitiful, re- 
pulsive creature lying there, for beneath 
the bitter contempt he read the under- 
lying resentment of the boy’s lonely, 
proud spirit. Warped though his men- 
tality might be by constant brooding 
over his infirmity, there had been a 
ring of sincerity in his tone and the 
detective responded quickly: 

“T do not think that you would. But 
about Gerda; your mother was quite 
satisfied with her services, was she not? 
Liked her, in fact?” 

“T suppose so or she would not have 
kept her so long. What’s the idea, 
sergeant? Think her a bit above her 
place? She may be, but if she has any 
ulterior motive in being here, you can 
take it from me it is not for the pur- 
pose of exterminating us.” 

Could he have spoken from knowl- 
edge? Was there a mystery within a 
mystery in this strange household? In 
the presence of this weirdly precocious 
lad, the detective experienced again 
that same sense of bafflement which had 
attacked him more than once since he 
took hold of the case, as though a door 
had suddenly been shut in his face. 

Rannie had turned his head away and 
closed his eyes as if to indicate that, 
as far as he was concerned, the inter- 
view was over. 

Odell rose. “Well, I won’t bother 
you any more now and I'll see that my 
men do not. I understand that one of 
them blundered in awhile ago id 

“No. Old Socks, here—short for 
Socrates, you know—invited him in. 
Didn’t you, old boy?” 

He nodded toward the parrot’s cage, 
and the bird, still hanging upside down, 
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ruffled its feathers and remarked dolor- 
ously: 

“It burns.” 

“What is he talking about?’ Odell 
walked over to the cage and poked a 
tentative finger between the bars. 

“Look out, he'll give you a nasty 
nip!” Rannie warned. ‘He doesn’t like 
strangers—well, what do you know 
about that?” 

For the parrot had hooded his eyes 
in speculative fashion, shifted his feet, 
and finally sidled over and presented 
his head to be scratched. Tor a full 
minute Odell stood there with his back 
to the couch, his eyes traveling swiftly 
over the cage and its inmate. Then he 
turned and nodding casually to Rannie 
started for the door. 

“Wise old bird!” he commented. 

“You'll drop in and let me know how 
you get on?” the boy asked almost 
eagerly. 

Odell promised and, closing the door 
swiftly behind him, he went downstairs. 
The last two minutes in the invalid’s 
room had served to dash to chaos all 
his previous calculations, vague though 
they had been, and the fog of mystery 
which encompassed him seemed to have 
deepened to a solid, impenetrable wall. 

It was the parrot which had furnished 
him with the last and most conflicting 
clew; the bird’s whimpering plaint and 
suspended position in the cage had 
neither been without reason for, on the 
detective’s first approach, he had ob- 
served that its upturned feet were both 
badly blistered. The rods upon which 
it habitually stood had not been re- 
placed in their supports, but lay on a 
table close by, and the sliding tray which 
formed the bottom of the cage was 
charred black. 

His first thought was that the boy in 
sheer love of cruelty might have been 
torturing his pet, but a closer inspection 
had revealed amidst the gravei with 
which the tray had been lightly sprin- 
kled a few blackened slivers of wood. 


Gene Chalmers had told the truth; 
the sawdust had not been burned in his 
grate, but in the tray from the parrot’s 
cage, and the ashes later placed where 
they were found. 


CHAPTER XI. 
TILE VOICE, 


APTAIN LEWIS looked up with 

a grin as Odell entered the bureau 

at police headquarters that evening and 
sank into a chair beside the big desk. 

“T thought there must be something 
doing when you phoned down for eight 
of the boys to-day!” he commented. 
“What’s going on at the Meade house?” 

“Murder,” responded Odell  suc- 
cinctly. “Systematic murder on a big- 
ger scale than this city has known for 
years, and an inside job. Some one is 
trying to wipe out the whole family, 
captain, and I have struck a million 
clews and no motive. In all the five 
years I have been on your staff, I’ve 
never seen anything to equal this case.” 

The captain gave a low whistle. 
“Murder, eh? Sure of it, Odell?” 

“Does a man cut his own throat by 
accident, severing the jugular vein; drop 
his razor, grope around with bloody 
hands to save himself, and then before 
he dies hunt for that razor so that he 
shall be found with it in his hand?” 
demanded the detective. “You know 
how young Julian Chalmers was sup- 
posed to have died last week; I have 
proof that some one took his razor from 
him, cut his throat with it, and then 
slipped it back into his hand as he lay 
dead, but they didn’t take into consider- 
ation the fact that the marks of both 
his hands in blood were upon the side 
of the bath tub.” 

“You can prove that?” 

“Two reliable witnesses. Moreover, 
I’m convinced that his mother, Mrs. 
Richard Lorne, was also murdered.” 

“Mrs, Lorne died of blood poison- 
ing.” 
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“Yes. By poison with which she was 
deliberately if indirectly infected.” 

Odell gave his chief a detailed de- 
scription of the case as he had learned 
it from the physicians and demon- 
strated once more his discovery of the 
substitution of the needle. The cap- 
tain’s skeptical manner changed. 

“Good work, Odell!” he exclaimed. 
“Your proof is more conclusive in the 
instance of young Chalmers’ death than 
in his mother’s, but it is circumstantial 
enough in that alone to warrant a thor- 
ough investigation. I'll see the chief 
medical examiner to-night and arrange 
for an autopsy at once. We'll have to 
keep a soft pedal on the press, though, 
and go slow on this inside-job stuff 
until we have the dope. The Meades 
are an influential old family and Lorne 
has big money interests back of him. 
Did you get an interview with each of 
them ?” 

“All except the youngest daughter 
and Lorne himself, but I saw them both 
for a moment. Any news of that but- 
ler, Peters?” 

“Not yet, but I’m having his sister’s 
house watched. What that you 
handed me over the phone this morning 
about two attempts having been made 
upon the lives of two members of the 
family within the last twenty-four 
hours?” 

The detective told his story from the 
inquiries which he and Titheredge had 
made at the carpenter’s shop concern- 
ing the mysterious telephone message 
to the conclusion of his interview with 
Randall Chalmers and the discovery in 
the parrot’s cage. After he had 
ished the captain sat for a while 
silence 

“Well, let’s say that you have estab- 
lished proof of the murder of Julian 
Chalmers and the attempted murder of 
his brother and of Richard Lorne,” he 
remarked at last. “You have 
strong circumstantial evidence of 
murder of Mrs. Lorne, and it all points 
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to an inside job. I think, for the time 
being, we can drop Miss Meade and 
the two young ladies out of it; that 
leaves Lorne himself, the two Chalmers 
boys and the four servants. What do 
you make of that cripple?’ 

“He has abnormally long arms and 
hands like talons and his attitude to- 
ward his family shows that he is lack- 
ing in moral sense to a certain degree, 
providing this utter callousness of his 
isn’t a pose; I admit he has me guess- 
ing,” Odell replied frankly. “He’s only 
a kid, yet he talks like an old man, and 
his brain is keen if it is warped. Now, 
these two attempted crimes, like the 
two already accomplished, show re- 
markable ingenuity coupled with a care- 
lessness in execution in each case which 
would seem to mark them as the con- 
ception of a mind that was erratic, to 
say the least, and the hacked picture 
wires and sawed step of the stairs would 
both have required strength of no mean 
The hint that maid Gerda tried 
to give me, too, about insanity sticks in 
my mind. Whom could she have meant 
but that boy? 

“There is the sawdust, also. When 
I first examined the stairs I saw that 
it had all been carefully removed except 
a few fJecks and I started on a still 
hunt to find out what had been done 
with it. I discovered the ashes, as you 
know, in Gene Chalmers’ fireplace, but 
I wasn’t satisfied; wood ashes smudge, 
but paper ashes form just a fluff, and 
the grate was too clean. That’s why 
Taylor the task of examining the 
fireplaces in the other rooms, but he 
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found no trace. 

“Tt’s evident that whoever wanted to 
set rid of them had to do it in a hurry 
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and for some reason couldn’t or didn’t 
dare use a grate; there is none in the 
hunchbac! room, but there was that 
metal tray in the bottom of the par- 


rot’s cage which could be and undoubt- 
edly was used to burn the sawdust on. 
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however, that the sawdust was not en- 
tirely burned, the tray wasn’t cleaned 
and it was returned to the cage so hot 
that it blistered the parrot’s feet. Then 
the ashes of the sawdust were put in 
Gene’s grate.” 

“Exactly. To throw suspicion upon 
him,” the captain commented. “So 
that’s the case against the hunchback 
as far as it goes?” 

“I’m not so sure,” Odell demurred 
thoughtfully. “You've heard of what 
these criminologist sharks on the other 
side call the elementary and secondary 
mind, haven’t you, captain?” 

His superior grunted. 

“You know what I think of all that 
bunk !” he said noncommittally. 

“Well, those are only terms used to 
classify the different degrees of clever- 
ness on the part of the criminal, any- 
way.” Odell’s diplomacy came to his 
aid. “If some one else had burned that 
sawdust and put the ashes in Gene’s 
grate to throw suspicion on him, it 
wouldn’t have taken much mental ef- 
fort, would it? But if Gene himself 
had burned it in the tray from the bot- 
tom of the cage in Randall’s room, pur- 
posely put back the tray uncleaned to 
leave the evidence, and then emptied 
the ashes into his own grate to make it 
look as if his brother were guilty and 
trying to incriminate him, that would 
show scheming of a rather higher order, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“What are you trying to put over, 
Odell?” demanded the captain. “Got 
anything on this Gene that you haven't 
told me about? From what I gather he 
is a kind of a weak-kneed but harmless 
young pup, and he certainly wouldn't 
have cut the wires of that portrait al- 
most through and then sat under it and 
waited for it to fall on him!” 


“Weakness directed 
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and more evil personality may very 
easily develop into viciousness, all the 
more dangerous because in a moment 
of action it would be backed by the 
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desperation of panic,” the detective re- 
marked. “I’m not trying to preach, 
captain, you know yourself that the 
strong-minded crooks are the easiest to 
handle in the long run. We haven’t 
any proof that Gene Chalmers ever sat 
for an instant under that portrait at 
the desk last night; the ladies and Ran- 
dall had retired and the only persons 
near were Lorne and his attorney in 
the next room with a heavy door closed 
between. 

“What was to prevent that young 
man from cutting the wires of the por- 
trait with the electric file—I have it on 
the authority of an expert that such an 
instrument makes only a low buzzing 
sound and it is quite possible that it 
would not be heard through the mas- 
sive walls of that old-fashioned house— 
waiting until he saw that it was about 
to come down and then going in on 
some flimsy excuse about one of the 
letters to his stepfather and the attorney 
in order to establish the fact of his 
narrow escape? 

“T admit that I do not believe him 
capable of conceiving such a plan but, 
if the details were drilled into him by 
some one else and the incentive strong 
enough, I am convinced that he could 
carry it out. Do you remember my tell- 
ing you about some letters that I took 
from his desk after I had interrupted 
him in his task of burning them? I 
have them here and they will recall 
some one to you whom we have been 
trying to get for a long time.” 

Captain Lewis took the letters, 
glanced over them, frowned at the sig- 
nature, and at last brought his mighty 
fist down resoundingly on the desk. 

“Farley Drew! So he had his hooks 
into that lad too, did he?” 

“Not only Gene, but the other brother 
also, I understand; the one who is 
dead. There is a certain note here in 
particular that I want you to read.” 

Odell selected the one which he had 
first hurriedly scanned in Gene’s room 
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that morning and laid it before his 
chief. 

“*Where do you 
in too deep—meant you 
mother’s went off without a hitch—got 
to be done by the sixth—mean business 


Drew.’ ” The captain 


off— 


think you get 


hould pe— 
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skimmed it hastily aloud and glanced 
up at his subordinate. “It is coercion, 
of course, perhaps blackmail, but what 
has it to do——” 

“Gene's dead 
when that note was written, as you can 
tell if you look at the postmark, and that 
reference to the sixth may mean any- 
thing; it just happens, however, that 
that was the date on which 
Chaliners was killed.” 

“Great Jehosaphat!” 
almost leaped froin his chair. “The as 

istant D. A. has tried to get him in 
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mother was aiready 


Julian 


aptain Lewis 





more than one vice clean-up, but we 
never thought we could hang a th 
like this on him! I'll have him down 


here to-night 
thing in the rest of these notes of a 
threatening nature? 

“No. They to make or 
appointments,” Odell replied. 
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sure of landin; 


and sweat him out. Any- 


are merely 
break 
“Don’t be too your 
bird here to-night, captain.” 

His superior, who had just pressed 
button on his desk, turned to him wit 
a muttered exclamation very like an 


oath. 


‘You don’t mean that he’s beaten it?” 
he demanded. ‘Did that Gene get away 
from your man and warn him?” 

“On the contrary, Gene has made no 


move to communicate with him in as 





way 


that is way 
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Odell explained. 
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annex tp near the park, 
don’t believe you will find him at 


home this evening.’ 
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Nevertheless, the captain issued a 
curt order to the plain-clothes man who 
appeared in obedience to the summons 
and then turned once more to Odell. 

“Coul In't you get anything out of 
the boy I li—this Gene?” 
f all the weak 
keleton of a theory of 


mine is that [ cannot believe him ca- 
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oon ‘ the crpatenat « 
No; ind tne weakest O 


pable of having had any part in the 
death of his mother. I told you of the 


quarrel the cook overhead between him- 
self and hi other on the last night of 
} that 
ith that 
don’t 
iave had nerve enough 
afterward to join 
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the others at the breakfast table and 
wait for discovery to come.” The de- 


tective shook his head. “As a nit it 


is full of holes any way you look at 
nd 


it, a yet there is that coincidence of 
the date—the sixth. 


There is another thing, too. Con- 
spicuous upon Gene’s dressing table is 
mpty, and 
when in the course of my questioning I 
asked him if he and his brother got on 
r, he flushed and his eyes 
frame, but he looked away 
again quickly when he was 
that I ha 


a silver photograph frame, 





flew to tha 
conscious 


d noticed the glance. Tither- 





edge told me that part of the trouble 
between Julian and his stepfather over 
money 1iters was caused by his in- 
fatuation for a woman, and Marcelle 
when she li ned to the brothers’ quar- 
rel that night heard Gene call Julian 
a thief 

“Now, there are other precious things 
hat can he stolen besides those which 
have an intrinsic value; love, for in- 
stance. If a young man keeps an ornate 
photograph frame upon his dressing 
able, it 1 ily contains the picture of 
the object of his present regard, but 


that frame is empty, it might be 
ed the picture in a 


moment of jealous rage, but kept the 
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frame there as a reminder of his injury. 
Gene is the sullen sort who would hug 
misery, real or fancied, to his bosom 
and nurse revenge. If he had been 
crazy about some girl and his brother 
had taken her from him, it would have 
been a strong enough motive to at least 
cause a resumption of the quarrel in 
the early morning.” 

“You’re trying to convince yourself, 
Odell?” the captain accused him. 

“T am trying to find among the tan- 
gible clews which I have gathered and 
from the score of curious, possibly sig- 
nificant things which I observed in that 
strange household to-day, a_ single 
thread that will lead to the truth.” 

“What ‘curious things’?” asked the 
captain. 

“Why is that woman Gerda occupy- 
ing so menial a position when she is ob- 
viously far above it? \Wvhat did she 
mean by that veiled hint about insanity ? 
What does the hunchback, Rannie, 
know about her? These questions may 
all be beside the point at issue, yet I 
feel that in some way they are con- 
nected with it, although there is no 
place for them in the theory that Gene 
knows anything about the events of the 
past twenty-four hours, to say noth- 
ing of being implicated in his brother’s 
death.” Odell rose and began to pace 
the floor of the office as if the mental 
struggle within him required some phys- 
ical expression. “Why did Peters run 
away? Who telephoned the carpenter 
to send some one to hang the portrait 
before it had fallen? Whom does Cissie 
Chalmers fear? Is it Rannie, and if so 
has she any reason for that fear other 
than her very evident dislike of him?” 

“It looks like a queer, tangle, all 
right,” his superior admitted. “You've 
done a good bit for one day, Odell. 
After the autopsy on Mrs. Lorne——” 

“That can only prove what we know 
already or else leave us where we are 
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now; even if there is a negative resu't 
—which is almost a foregone conclusion 
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—it cannot disprove the fact that she 
was poisoned, for Doctor McCutchen 
himself said there was no trace of poi- 
son discoverable in her blood cultures, 
yet he is as convinced as I am of the 
truth.” Odell turned suddenly and 
faced his superior. “The thing that gets 
me is that the guilty person is there, 
beneath that roof; talked with me to- 
day, was within reach of my hand, and 
yet I was helpless to accuse! It is 
maddening! I’ve practically proved the 
fact of two murders and two attempted 
ones; I have the sawdust ashes, the 
pieces of filed wire and the substituted 
needle for direct tangible clews, and 
I’m up against a stone wall! No mo- 
tive, no slightest inkling as to the iden- 
tity of the murderer, and yet among 
the ten people who make up that house- 
hold the solution lies!” 

“One of the ten has skipped out, re- 
member,” Captain Lewis remarked. 
“When we lay our hand on Peters ‘a 

A knock upon the door interrupted 
him, and at his impatient growl, a sub- 
ordinate entered. When the chief saw 
who the newcomer was he half rose 





from his chair. 

“You've got him?” 

“Yes, sir.’ The man_ chuckled. 
“Caught him just as he was trying to 
sneak into his sister’s house. He’s out- 
side; shall I bring him in?” 

At the captain’s emphatic nod he 
withdrew, and the former turned to 
Odell. 

“Peters!” he exclaimed with immense 
satisfaction. “Perhaps you'll get some- 
thing more to work on now. If he isn’t 
illing to come across with what he 


willit 
knows, watch me make him! 

But it was a wilted and wholly ab- 
ject Peters who stumbled over the 


” 


threshold and collapsed into the chair 


opposite the chief. He panted like a 
frightened rabbit and his flabby jowls 
had lost their ruddiness and turned a 


pasty grayish hue. 
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“You’re Peters, butler up at the 
Meade house?” 
“George Peters, yes, sir.” 
quavered. 

“Peters, what did you run away for 
this morning?” P 

There was a pause, and the butler 
passed a trembling hand across his face. 

“T don’t know, sir. I—I’ve just been 
wandering around all day. I—that 
house I couldn’t stand it any 
longer !” 

“\What do you mean?” 

“Well, the two deaths in the family, 
sir, and then the falling picture and the 
men that were sent for to hang it again 
before any human being could know it 
was going to fall! I’d have stood by 
the family through thick and thin, but 
there are some things no mortal can 
face!” His hands were clenching and 
unclenching on his plump knees. 
“When—when a person cannot sit down 
without having something fall on him, 
or step on the stairs without being flung 
to the bottom, to say nothing of what 
—what had gone before, it’s rank sui- 
cide to stay in such a house!” 

Captain Lewis turned to Odell with 
a gesture of relinquishment and the lat- 
ter took up the interrogation. 

“When did you first get the impres- 
sion that there was something uncanny 
going on, Peters?” 

The butler hesitated. 
when I found poor Mr. 
I__” 

“No,” the detective interrupted 
brusquely. The moment of hesitation 
had been too significant. “I mean be- 
fore that. What was it that first made 
you think there was something happen- 
ing which you couldn’t understand ?’ 

“How did you know, sir?” Peters 
jaw ieuneed, “T thought nobody heard 
it but me! You mean the voice—the 
voice the night Mrs. Lorne died?” 

The captain’s chair creaked as he 
shifted his weight suddenly, but Odell 
merely nodded. 


His tones 
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“Well you see, sir, it was this way. 
We all knew by then that the mistress 
couldn’t live, for Jane had heard one of 
the doctors—the last called in, it was— 
tell Mr. Lorne so, and we were all up- 
set, as you might know, for she was a 
—a rare lovely lady, sir, and a kind, 
good mistress. My room is on the 
fourth floor front, just over Mr, Jul- 
ians’, and there was nothing above me 
but the trunk and store rooms. I stayed 
up till midnight to see if I would be 
wanted, and then Miss Meade told me 
to go to bed, but I couldn’t sleep, though 
Marcelle and Jane and Gerda had long 
since quieted down. 

“Of course, Miss Nan and Mr. Jul- 
ian and Mr. Gene didn’t go to bed all 
night, so there wasn’t any sound except 
the near-by church clock striking the 
hours, and now and then a snore from 
Marcelle across the hall. It was after 
four o’clock—almost five, | guess—when 
a thin, little thread of light came in un- 
der my door and traveled across the 
floor and then went out again! I couldn’t 
believe my eyes, for there hadn’t been 
the sound of a footfall outside, and’ I 
couldn’t see what anybody would be do- 
ing with a light up there in our quar- 
ters at that hour, but I jumped out of 
bed and opened my door a crack very 
softly so as to make no noise. 

“T couldn’t see anything, not a ray 
of the light which had shown under my 
door, but I heard a voice that seemed 
to come from somewhere in the air 
and there—there wasn’t anything hu- 
man about it!” 

The butler paused and, drawing a 
handkerchief from his pocket, he 
wiped his pallid face down which the 
perspiration had started. He was star- 
ing wide-eyed into space, and his breath 
rasped in his throat. 

“What did it say?” 

Peters shuddered. 





Ydell asked. 
“T feel as if it 


was calling down a curse on me to re- 

peat it, 

the longest day I live! 
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sir, but I'll never forget it to 
It said: ‘The 
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first one gone! So shall they all go, one 
by one!’ That was all, but it started 
me shaking like a leaf, and I didn't 
need any one to tell me that poor Mrs. 
Lorne had passed away! “I shut my 
door sOmehow and got to the side 
of my bed and sat down, straining 
my ears to listen for the sound of 
a footstep, but none came nor did 
that light show under my _ door 
again. I must have sat there for 
a good twenty minutes, for finally the 
clock in the church outside struck five, 
and in the morning they told me that 
Mrs. Lorne had died at twenty-five 
minutes to five.” 

“What did that voice sound like?” 
Odell spoke quickly, for the butler 
seemed to be upon the verge of collapse. 

“It was low and more like a whisper, 
but clear and full of a horrid sort of 
joy as if the Thing, whatever it was, 
was gloating over what had happened! 
I—I haven’t been the same since, for 
I keep hearing it in my ears all the 
time!” Peters suddenly buried his face 
in his hands and_ sobbed aloud. 
“Heaven help me, I hear it now!” 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE ROOM WITH THE BROKEN 
WINDOW. 


EALIZING that nothing further 
could be got from the nerve- 
racked man that night, the captain, at 
a nod from Odell, ordered that Peters 
be taken away. 

“What do you make of it? Hys- 
teria or just plain lies?’ Lewis asked 
when the door had closed behind the 
limp, shambling form. 

“Neither,” Odell replied slowly. “I 
should not be surprised to learn that 
he was telling the straight truth.” 

“Truth!” Captain Lewis exploded. 
“Are you going to tell me next that 
you believe in ghosts, Barry Odell?” 

“T believe in the one Peters heard, 
and I’m going to make it my business 
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to find it,” the detective responded 
gravely. “I think it will help mightily 
in the solution of the whole problem to 
learn just what it was doing in the 
upper regions of the house at the mo- 
ment when the family—or the rest of 
the family—were plunged in their first 
numbing shock and grief.” 

“Well, it sounds fishy to me,” the 
chief asserted. “If it were the mur- 
derer, why should he go wandering 
around the house with a light talking 
to himself? Peters’ story is thin, too; 
the atmosphere of the house didn’t seem 
to get on his nerves to the extent of 
making him sneak away from it until 
he knew we were going to start an in- 
vestigation. I'll let him sleep on it 
to-night, but in the morning I'll put him 
over the jumps. Well, Miller?” 

After a light tap, the door had 
opened, and the plain-clothes detective 
who had been sent to bring in Farley 
Drew stood upon the threshold with 
failure written on his countenance. 

“He's not there, sir. When I asked 
at the desk for Mr. Drew the clerk 
phoned up to his rooms and some one 
answered that he was out of town. 
Then I showed my shield and they sent 
me up with a bell boy. Of course, the 
clerk may have telephoned a warning 
while we were in the elevator, but I 
don’t think he did, for when we rang 
the valet opened the door promptiy and 
he looked a good deal surprised, but 
not alarmed. He said that Mr. Drew 
went away early this morning to some 
house party in the country, but he 
couldn’t say where, as he had no in- 
structions about forwarding mail. Mr. 
Drew seldom left an address when he 
was only to be away for a few days. 
The valet—Sims, his name is—had 
packed dress clothes, a Norfolk hunt- 
ing suit and tennis flannels in the bags 
which our bird took away with him, 
and he understood that Drew would 
not be back for a week.” 

“Ts that all you got?” the chief asked. 
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“Not quite, sir. By luck I found 
the chauffeur outside at the taxi stand 
who had driven him to the station; the 
Grand Central it was. He knew Drew 
and had often driven him before, and 
he said that he was in a devil of a 
hurry to catch his train this morning. 
It looked straight enough to me.” 

“All right; that’ll do.” As the door 
closed once more, the captain turned 
to Odell. “It seems as though you had 
the right dope; Drew must have had 
word from that Chalmers lad and beate 
it, and that adds more color to your 
theory. If he isn’t mixed up in this 
thing, he would have stuck around and 
played the friend of the family and 
braved it out.” 

Odel! rose. “I’ve got to get a line 
on him and I won’t call it a day until 
I have,” he announced. “It’s only ten 
o'clock ; I’ll go back to the Meade house 
and have it out with Gene.” 

He had started for the door when 
the telephone on the captain’s desk 
whirred and instinctively he waited. 

an Who? . . . Oh it’s 
you, isit, Porter? . . . The sergeant? 
Yes, he’s here.” 

Odell sprang forward and seized the 
receiver. 

“Hello, Porter, 
phoning from?” 

“Is that you, sergeant?” 
fairly yelped with excitement. 
talking from the booth in Volkert’s 
drug store over on Third Avenue; 
know the place, we had him up a couple 
of months ago for selling 

“What are 
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you doing there?’ de- 


manded the exasperated Odell. “I left 
you to watch Gene Chalmers! The last 
I heard of you, you were playing cards 

with him!” 
“Yes, and he rooked me!” Porter 
5 


retorted. “I’m trailing him now. He 
the street in a tailor’s sho; 
, A 


just across A I 
next the corner; it was all closed and 


dark, but he let himself 
There is only one entrance 


: 2 , 
in with a key. 
unless he 
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goes out some back way, and I don’t 
believe he will, for he thinks he lost 
me at the house. He’s a slick guy for 
fair!” 

“Keep your eye on that shop till I get 
there!” ordered Odell. “If he comes 
out, shadow him but phone back here 
to headquarters the first chance you get 
so that I can follow you. Get me?” 

“Sure, sergeant.” 

There came the almost simultaneous 
click of two receivers, and Odell turned 
to his chief. 
Can I have Miller? I’ve a hunch 
we'll need him. Gene Chalmers thinks 
he has given Porter the slip and he is 
over on Third Avenue in some joint 
that has a shop in front for a blind. 
I rather think there will be develop- 
ments.” 

With the readily accorded permis- 
sion, he and Miller taxied swiftly up- 
town, dismissing the car a block from 
their destination. Most of the shops 
were closed, but the avenue was still 
brightly lighted and, as they approached 
the drug store, they could distinguish 
Porter’s short, stocky figure leaning 
nonchalantly against ,the lamp-post at 
the curb. 

As they neared him, he turned and 
greeted them boisterously in the tough 
language of the quarter for the benefit 
of any chance passer-by, then drew 
them around the corner. 

“Look back over your shoulder,” he 
said in low, hurried tones. “See that 
shop between the delicatessen and the 
That’s the joint. Gene 
‘halmers hasn’t come out yet and no 
must be 
a meeting place.” 


“ec 


tobacconist’s ? 
( 


one else has gone in, but it 


some sort ot 


What is that narrow open space 
around the corner on the side street 
back of the tobacconist’s?” Odell que- 
ried. “Looks like a sort of alley to 
me. Aliller, go and see if it runs back 
of the tailor’s shop and if there is a 
door opening on it. Look for any lights 
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in the rear and be careful if there is 
any one hanging about.” 

As Miller nodded to them carelessly 
and sauntered across the avenue, Por- 
ter observed with grudging admiration 
in his tones: 

“T thought that Gene was just a willie 
boy, but I had the wrong dope; he’s 
about as slick as they come! I thought 
at first that he was too blamed affable 
when he invited me into his room, but 
he seemed so anxious to tell me all 
about how that picture nearly fell on 
him the night before and ready to offer 
a hundred different suggestions, that 
he threw me off the track. And boy! 
How he can play cards! Not that I 
took my hand off my number for a min- 
ute until just at the last!” he added 
hastily. “But you yourself might have 
been taken in by the way he worked 
that, sergeant.” 

“Possibly,” Odell assented dryly. “TI 
tried to get word to you before [ left 
the house to warn you against that 
very thing, but you didn’t come down 
to report, so I let you alone to handle 
the case your own way. How did he 
manage to give you the slip?” 

“It was after dinner and he wanted 
a drink; said that his stepfather had 
some private stock locked away in the 
cellar, but he had a duplicate key which 
the old man had given him. I had my 
suspicions as to how he had come by 
that key, but it was none of my busi- 
ness so, I went down cellar with him. 
There were stone steps and a flat door 
bolted on the inside leading up into the 
back yard and a small room partitioned 
off where he said the liquor was stored. 

“He turned on the electric light by 
a switch in the wall near the staircase, 
took a key from his pocket, and opened 
the door of the storeroom. I strolled 
after him to take a peep inside, when 
he called to me to look on one of the 
hanging shelves that were full of pre- 
serve jars and find a glass.” Porter 
hesitated. -“I suppose I was a fool but 
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I never suspected that he had a chance 
in the world to make a break for it 
then, so I turned to do as he asked, when 
the lights went out like a flash, and I 
heard the door of the storeroom slam. 
I groped my way to it, but it was fas- 
tened by a spring lock and, by the time 
I found the switch in the wall and 
turned on the lights again, Shaw blew 
his whistle outside. 

“There must have been a second light 
switch in the storeroom and a second 
door leading up into the yard. The 
kid had evidently planned his get-away 
ahead, for he’s wearing a cloth cap 
which I guess he had been carrying 
folded up in an inside pocket since be- 
fore I came on the job. I ran out of 
the house, found Blake on guard at the 
corner, and he told me young Chalmers 
had come out of the tradesmen’s en- 
trance on the side street and started 
due east, with Shaw trailing him. 

“T borrowed Blake’s hat and _ hot- 
footed it after them, picking them up 
at Third Avenue in time to relieve Shaw 
just as Gene was boarding a surface 
car. By sheer luck a drunk happened 
to be getting out of a taxi in front 
of Bud Westley’s old pool room, and 
I grabbed it and trailed the car. The 
kid couldn’t- have had a suspicion that 
he was being shadowed, for he got out 
at this corner and made straight for 
that shop over there without even look- 
ing around.” 

“You were an ass to be taken in like 
that, Porter, but perhaps it is just as 
well,” Odell commented. “Our young 
friend must have been pretty desperate 
to risk such a move, when he knew that 
the house was guarded inside and out. 
I wonder why Miller hasn’t come back? 
Tt doesn’t look good to me.” 

“Look!” Porter exclaimed, touching 
his superior’s arm. “That man! He 
has walked twice past the mouth of 
that alley; there he goes in! Think we 
had better trail along?” 

“No. Give Miller a chance. If he 
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gets in any trouble he’ll blow his whis- 
tle.” 

For a few minutes longer they waited 
in silence. At length Miller appeared 
frontthe shadows of the alleyway and 
hastened across the avenue toward 
them. 

“Did you see that man?” he asked. 
“I had a narrow squeak, I can tell 
you! That was Sims, Farley Drew’s 
valet !” 

“What have you been doing all this 
time?” Odell demanded. “Does that 
alley extend through the block?” 

“No. It ends ina blank wall midway, 
back of that butcher shop I should 
say,’ Miller responded. “There are 
doors opening on it from all the shops 
as far as it reaches, and windows, too, 
but the back room of the tailor’s is the 
only one lighted up. The door was 
locked and the window fastened and 
covered with a shade, but the glass in 
the lower sash of that window is broken 
by what looks like a bullet hole and 
the shade is ripped. I ought to have 
come back and reported at once, I sup- 
pose, but I put my eye to that hole and 
I thought you would want to know 
what was going on in there. A young, 
smooth-faced, blond-haired man was sit- 
ting at a table—I guessed that was your 
bird—and facing him was an older man, 
nearly forty I judge, who looked like 
a dissipated swell. 

“He talked so low that I couldn’t 
hear what he said, but he seemed to 
be laying down the law to the kid, who 
was getting madder by the minute, and 
when he broke in he raised his voice 
so that I could hear every word. ‘You 
can’t bluff me with any more of that 
bunk, Drew,’ he said. ‘I know you 
can send me up, but you won’t because 
you'll go too and you know it! You 
can bet your boots I kept your letters. 
They were the only protection I had! 
I was a sucker, and you bled me white, 
but don’t forget I've got a come-back.’ 
The other one growled something I 
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couldn’t hear,‘and then the kid broke 
in again. ‘Not achance! I don’t know 
whether I got away with it to-night or 
not, but it’s the last, and if you don’t 
want to have to answer some embar- 
rassing questions, you'll clear out until 
this thing is over. I tell you Tither- 
edge wised up that chap from head- 
quarters as to how you stand in our 
family circle and I don’t think the state- 
ment was a flattering one.’ 

“T heard footsteps coming down the 
side street then, and ducked behind a 
pile of pickle tubs that the delicatessen 
next door had stacked up in the alley; 
it was lucky I did, for a man passed 
twice on the sidewalk, looking in, and 
then turned and came straight toward 
me. I thought he had seen me, but he 
went right up to the back door of the 
tailor’s shop and knocked twice quickly 
and, after a minute, once more. The 
door opened and he went in, and I 
beat it back here to you.” 

“All right. Go over and watch the 
front door of the shop. If any one 
comes out, stop them and blow your 
whistle; McCarren’s on his beat and 
he'll be along here somewhere.” Odell 
turned to Porter. “Come on. We'll 
have a look at what is doing in that 
back room.” 

They crossed the avenue, entered the 
alley and crept to a position beneath the 
lighted window, where the detective 
straightened and peered through the 
ragged hole in the shade. 

Only two men were visible in the 
room, the older one whom Miller had 
described and a stranger. The latter 
was gesticulating excitedly, and frag- 
ments of his speech reached Odell’s 
ears. 

“T told him a week, sir. Yes, he 
seemed to, but you can’t tell about those 
bulls. . .  . But where to, sir? 
There’s still the difficulty about pass- 
ports, Oh, Honolulu. Yes, I 
can get the baggage out, providing they 
are not watching the place” 
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The older man leaned forward and 
spoke rapidly in an _ indistinguish- 
able tone. Odell saw the other glance 
quickly toward the front of the shop 
and then back at the speaker with a look 
of horror on his face. 

“Good Heaven, no!” he cried, and 
the deference was gone from his tone. 
“T’ve helped in the other thing and I'll 
admit that you’ve paid me well for it, 
but I wouldn’t be a party to that for 
all the money in the world! . . . I 
don’t care if it is, I’d rather do a stretch 
than go to the chair!” 

Before the older man could speak the 
door leading into the shop opened and 
Gene appeared. 

“We're caught!” he cried wildly 
“Either Sims or I must have been fol- 
lowed, Farley! There’s a man walking 
up and down in front of the shop!” 

“Shut that door, you fool!” Farley 
Drew finished up with a ferocious oath, 
but the other, whom Gene had called 
“Sims,” shouldered the young man 
aside and sprang through the door into 
the shop, while Drew himself strode 
over to the window. 

Odell and Porter had barely time 
to conceal themselves behind the pickle 
tubs which Miller had mentioned when 
the shade was pulled up, the window 
opened, and the sleek head of Farley 
Drew appeared, cautiously reconnoiter- 
ing. 

“Nobody here.” The head withdrew 
and the window slammed. Odell 
reached his point of vantage once more 
in time to see Sims reénter, closing the 
connecting door carefully behind him. 

“Tt’s the bull who came to your rooms 
an hour or so ago looking for you.” 
The valet’s tone was high and quaver- 
ing, and his face expressed abject 
fright. “He couldn’t have followed me 


here for I made sure that no one was 
behind me when I ducked into the al- 
ley. I tell you they’re on to us, and 
the game is up!” 

“Are we doing any harm? 


Is there 


anything incriminating about this room 
or our presence here?’ demanded 
Drew, his tones carrying distinctly at 
last to the listeners outside. “The alley 
is clear and we have only to walk out 
that way and leave that flatfoot to cool 
his heels on the pavement till morning. 
Go back to my rooms and stay there 
until you hear from me, Sims, and 
stick to the same story you told to- 
night if you are interrogated again. 
As for you, Gene 

His voice sank once more to a 
scarcely audible murmur and Odell 
whispered hurriedly to Porter: 

“Shadow Gene. Don’t leave him out 
of your sight for a minute. I'll take 
Drew on; Sims is going back to the 
Bellemonde annex.” 

“How about Miller?” asked Porter. 

“No chance to warn him now unless 
your man or mine crosses Third Av- 
enue. Get behind the tubs quick! 
They're coming out!” 

From their hiding place, they saw 
Sims emerge cautiously from the door, 
peer up and down the alley and dart 
off to the side street. A long five min- 
utes passed and then Gene appeared 
closing the door behind him. He 
looked neither to right nor left, but 
hugging the wall of the houses, he crept 
slowly to the street, hesitated a moment 
and then headed west. 

“Go on, Porter,” Odell ordered. “If 
he goes back to the house, phone head- 





quarters at once.” 

Without a word, the operative glided 
away into the shadows, reappeared at 
the lighted mouth of the alley, and van- 
ished again in the wake of his subject. 

Five more minutes passed, then ten, 
and still there came no sign of the de- 
parture of the third man from the 
lighted room. Odell began to feel a 
vague sense of uneasiness. What if 
Drew had gone out the front way, over- 
come or blackjacked Miller, and made 
his escape? No direct mention had been 
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made by any of the three, of the in- 
vestigation going on at the Meade house, 
nor of the sequence of strange events 
which had taken place there, but Gene 
Chalmers had had plenty of time to dis- 
cuss that with Drew before the arrival 
of Sims. How completely the latter was 
in his master’s confidence, Odell could 
not be sure, but if Drew had indeed a 
guilty knowledge of the sinister prob- 
lem, it was evident that his servant was 
ignorant of it. The latter’s cry that he 
would rather ‘do a stretch than go to 
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the chair,’ had been too spontaneous 
and too frankly panic-stricken to brand 
him as capable of potential murder. 

The ten minutes doubled in Jength 
and, just as Odell emerged from be- 
hind the heap of tubs determined to 
risk another peep through the window, 
the door opened and Farley Drew stood 
smiling on the threshold. 

“T’ve been waiting for you, Sergeant 
Odell. That is why I got rid of the 
others. Come in and we will have a 
little tall.” 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, September 23d. Do not forget that the magazine is publisl » 
every week, and that you will not have long to wait for 
another installment of this serial. 














ROBBED AND MURDERED IN TEN 


MINUTES 


T twenty minutes past five one day recently Gardiner C. Hull, senior partner 
of the stationery firm of Hull & Deppisch, replied to the “Good night” which 


his stenographer, Mary Smith, wished him as she left the office. 


At half past 


five, ten minutes later, Thomas Timonylo, a porter, entering the office to close 
the windows for the night, found Mr. Hull lying on the floor, a steel hammer 
beside him, and his skull crushed. He died later without regaining conscious- 
ness. The cash box had been rifled and about two hundred dollars stolen. 

Two delivery clerks, Edward O’Brien, eighteen years old, and Edward E. 
Paige, twenty years of age, disappeared immediately after the murder, but were 
soon found by the police and arrested. O’Brien was taken in a little New 
Jersey town, and Paige was apprehended in Philadelphia. Both have confessed 
and will be tried for robbery and murder. The younger boy is said to have 
been the one who wielded the hammer. 
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VERMONT'S FIRST ELECTROCUTION 

OX July 12, 1919, at three a. m., the State of Vermont inflicted capital punish- 

ment by electrocution for the first time. The execution took place at the 
State prison at Windsor. The condemned man was George E. Warner, who 
was convicted of the murder of his wife’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Henry E. 
Wiggins, at Andover, five years ago. Previous executions in Vermont have been 
by hanging. 

It required two shocks of two thousand volts each to kill Warner. He died 
protesting his innocence, stating that he did not know how Mr. and Mrs. Wiggins 
came to their end. He had contended at his trial that they had influenced his 
wife to turn him out of his home. 








BUCH a gathering of murder- 
ers, cutthroats, and assorted 
rascals as filled the penal in- 
stitutions of Australia in the 
early days of that country has sel- 
dom been seen at one time. This was 
due to a number of causes. England 
was sending over the worst of her 
criminals from the mother country; 
while the land, being a pioneer one, had 
attracted all the dare-devils who are al- 
ways waiting for just such conditions. 
Add to that the fact that every badly 
“wanted” man all over the world knew 
that there was almost perfect safety in 
the Australian “bush’—but that, on go- 
ing there, many of them fell into the 
clutches of the law—and you have the 
foundation for that ghastly condition of 
life in which it was a question which 
were the more brutal, the prisoners or 
the men who guarded them. 

Yet in this awful society there was a 
man who was feared, whose presence 
was shunned, and of whom the most 
hardened spoke with horror. 

It could not be claimed that the dread- 
ful rigors of the prison system had made 
him what he was, for he was marked 
from infancy by a bulging, overhanging 
forehead, by little piggish eyes, by an 
enormous jaw, by arms at least two 
inches longer in proportion than those 
of the majority of men, by short legs 
and an overdeveloped chest and neck. 
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JOHN TAYLOR., BRUTE 


In fact, if his skeleton had been ar- 
ticulated, it would have shown an al- 
most perfect relationship to that of the 
manlike gorillas. Such was the opin- 
ion of a physician, unusually enlig¢ht- 
ened for his day, who examined John 
Taylor, alias John Weechurch, com- 
monly called The Brute even by his 
fellow criminals. 

The system under the rule of which 
he languished for years was not one 


calculated to improve him. It made 
brutes out of even ordinary men. Un- 
der no circumstances would he ever 


have been a safe man to let loose on 
the world, but it is possible that, with 
wise and scientific care, he might not 
have sunk quite so close to the level 
of the and cunning animal 
whom he physically resembled. 

It is hard to believe to-day that a 
little over half a century ago man’s in- 
humanity to man far as 
it did, in the relationship of jailer and 
jailed. In the penal settlements of Au- 
stralia, men ate, slept, and worked in 
chains; heavy They had 
no opportunities for the ordinary de- 
Many a man, brought 


ferocious 


could go as 


ones, too. 
cencies of life. 
to that condition by some crime of im- 


sudden 


pulse or through temptation, 
who had been reared gently, died liter- 
ally of horror and shame at the disgust- 
was reduced. 


Cleanliness was impossible. The food 


ing state to which he 


— 











was often tainted and always of the 
poorest quality. It was a serious of- 
fense for a man to possess so much as 
a pinch of tobacco. Coffee was un- 
known. Tea was served as a great 
treat. There was no reading matter, 
no games, no lectures, no music, no 
entertainment of any kind at all; none 
of the things which we now seek to use 
to soften the criminal’s heart and stim- 
ulate his mind. A tooth brush was un- 
known. Privacy could not be had for 
a moment. The prisoners were herded 
together in a nauseating manner. The 
bedding was usually infested with ver- 
min, as were the persons of the pris- 
oners. 

An even more dreadful condition of 
things prevailed on board the “prison 
hulks” as they were called. These were 
ships, anchored off shore, in which the 
Each man 
was given a separate cell, and such food 
and water as would keep him alive, and 
that was all. There was no work at 
all for him, no books, no occupation 
for mind or body. 

For one hour each day, the prisoners 
were let out in squads, to march silently 
around the decks for exercise. From 
there they could view the shore, the de- 
lights of green trees, of a busy beach 
and of people going about the human 
occupations of life. 

Then they were taken back. They 
had no artificial light. Not so much 
as a picture was allowed on the walls 
of their dark and narrow cells. It is 
no wonder that many a man went mad, 
and that dozens, loaded with irons as 
they were, deliberately leaped off the 
hulks and were drowned. 


worst criminals were kept. 


In such surroundings man loses all 
that he has painfully taught himself, 
[t is not surprising that murders were 
committed among the prisoners them- 


: Fe 
selves over the most trifling causes, o1 


that occasionally there would be a con- 
certed attack upon guards and wardens, 
when many would be killed and a num- 
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ber of convicts would get away into 
the “bush.” 

To get away was the one dream to 
which each man held fast; and when 
that was being discussed or planned for, 
the criminals trusted one another, and 
even sacrificed themselves for one an- 
other. Many times, fifty men would 
attack a guard, in order that a selected 
two or three might escape during the 
mélée; and this, although the fifty knew 
perfectly well that some of them would 
indubitably be killed, and that such as 
were not, would be so severely flogged 
that for a time they would be worse 
than dead. 

In such plans, however, there was one 
man who never was included. One 
man who was never put into a cell with 
another, no matter how overcrowded an 
institution might be; one man whom 
no guard ever approached singly and 
whose food was passed to him on a 


rattan receiver with a long handle. No 


man, criminal or jailer, would trust him- 
self within reach of Taylor’s arm. 

Whether his name was really Taylor 
or Weechurch or Dolan or Wright is 
uncertain. He was most known by the 
first two, but used the others. It is 
pretty sure that he was born in Not- 
tingham, England, for, when little more 
than a baby, he came under the observa- 
tion of the police there because of a 
ferocious attack upon a much older 
child, in which he gouged out one of 
its eyes. 

The quarrel was over a penny which 
the unnatural youngster claimed be- 
longed to him. He was put into an in- 
stitution for orphans of his age, but 
the authorities there declined to keep 
him, Among the babies in their charge, 
he was like an untamed tiger cub from 
the jungle. Somehow or other, he was 
turned loose again—a thing which 
could not happen now, when “defec- 
tive” children are taken even from par- 
ents and put where they cannot injure 
or contaminate others. 
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Young Taylor, as he grew up, had 
no home and no occupation. He never 
learned to read and could count up to 
ten only. Yet his mind was _ alert 
enough. He could talk with a fair 
amount of intelligence and had the ca- 
pacity for subduing his features, so that 
people did not feel aversion to him. 
He knew enough when he was twelve 
years old to swindle a woman out of a 
considerable sum of money on the pre- 
tense that her dead husband had owed 
it to his father. 

For this feat, he was caught and 
sentenced ;. but on account of his youth 
was sent to a so-called reformatory. 
These institutions, at that time, were 
halls of horror, requiring the pen of a 
Dickens to do them justice. In them 
boys became whimpering stool pigeons 
or loathsome degenerates or brutes. 
John Taylor was not appreciably af- 
fected by the two years he spent in one. 
By that time hardly anything would 
have made him better or worse. -As 
soon as he got out, he robbed a farmer 
who had taken him in and fed him; 
and when di: f 





covered at the theft, he all 
but killed his benefactor. Ile was not 
caught, and although his physical pe- 
culiarities made him a marked man, he 
successfully evaded capture for several 
years, during which there was hardly a 
week in which he did not assault and 
rob some one. 

That he did no murder was nig most 
probably, to the fact that his appear- 
ance frightened people so ied they 
made very slight resistance to him, His 
crimes at this period are quite indescrib- 
able. 

That he escaped was due largely to 
the fact that he associated very little 
with his fellow men. Even the lowest 
of criminals, as a rule, feels a longing 
for companionship, and although he 
may know that the police are watching 
for him, will risk everything for a glass 
of stimulant with cronies in some low 
resort. But Taylor cared nothing for 
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such things. He was enffrely content 
to stay out in the woods for weeks on 
end, without the sight of a soul, except 
those he assaulted. 

He liked to drink, but he preferred 
to break in and rob a tavern of some 
bottles at night, to going there in the 
daytime. And although he could and 
did drink heavily in his haunts in the 
woods and on the outskirts of towns, 
his iron constitution made him almost 
impervious to the effects of liquor. His 
favorite method was to sweep clean 
some good woman’s larder, steal half 
a dozen bottles from the nearest public 
house and climb a tall tree with his 
booty. He would then tie a strong rope 
among the branches in the shape of 
crude cradle and stay there, quite se- 
cure from observation, until the pro- 
visions were gone. 

A number of such retreats were tn- 
covered after he had vacated them, and 
in one there were found the remains 
of a leg of lamb, of four roasted chick- 
ens, of a meat pie, of fifty shrimps, and 
thirteen bottles of gin. What Taylor 
must have suffered on the meager fare 
of the Australian prison can be im- 
agined. 

He was eventually caught and, after 
crippling one officer for life and de- 
stroying the sight of another—a thing 
which he always sought to do in a fight 
—he was put behind bars and given a 








long term. 

His ag? strength was underesti- 
mated by his captors. A few weeks 
after his incarceration, he wrenched out 
the bars from a door with his bare 
hands, put two guards out of commis- 
sion by knocking their heads together, 
stabbed a third with a paper cutte 
which he snatched up from the warden’s 


desk, threw the sentry at the door down 
a flight of stone steps and broke all 
his ribs, so that he died, and was away ! 
That time, he was free seven months 
He was caught in one of his treetop 
cradles, the refuge was surrounded with 

















constables, and a seige laid. Taylor 
stood it for three days and then sprang 
down unexpectedly upon the watchers 
below. He kicked one man in the 
stomach, threw another against the tree 
so that he was stunned and, for over 
a quarter of an hour, fought seven men, 
all giants, chosen especially for their 
strength, before he could be subdued. 

On his return to jail, he was put in 
irons and in solitary confinement. He 
thereupon managed either to bribe or 
intimidate another prisoner into setting 
fire to his mattress and, during the en- 
suing excitement, ironed as he was, he 
forced open his cell door and escaped 
from the prison, nearly strangling the 
sentry at the outer door. How he got 
his irons off is not known. He never 
had a pal, or even associates, but in 
some way get them off he did and, 
warned by his many narrow escapes and 
several captures, he went up into Scot- 
land, where he was not known. 

However, it was not long before ac- 
counts began to trickle into the papers 
of a ferocious man who had been seen 
lurking on the outskirts of towns. 

He attempted to carry off a young 
girl from a farm, was detected, dropped 
her and kicked her down a slope and 
ran, but not before he got a bullet in 
his leg. The popular indignation over 
his brutal act, which made an invalid 
of the girl, arose so high that hundreds 
of people scoured the countryside. They 
might not have found Taylor at that, 
for, wounded as he was and in great 
pain, he managed to elude them for two 
weeks, 

His leg, however, festered, making it 
impossible for him to stand on it and he 
was then captured. His language on 
this occasion was such that even the 
constables, who were from Glasgow and 
used to hardened offenders, gazed at 
him in astonishment. 

This was in 1849. The next year he 
was transported to Van Diemen’s Land 
to serve a sentence of seven years, 
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This may seem light, considering his 
exploits, but it was practically a death 
sentence. Judges did not bother to give 
more than a short term to a prisoner 
who was to be sent to Van Diemen’s 
Land, because at least two-thirds of 
them died there. 

Men frequently committed suicide 
after serving a short time, and it is a 
deplorable fact that no efforts were 
made to prevent their doing so. The 
food was practically uneatable, the 
water was brackish, the arrangements 
for living awful; while floggings, to the 
amount of two hundred lashes, were of 
frequent occurrence. 

Only the most desperate cases were 
sent to Van Diemen’s Land, so that it 
was a choice assemblage into which 
John Taylor was ushered. His first 
deed, when among them, gave him the 
name by which he was always known 
thereafter, and made even the other 
brutes who were his associates draw 
away from him. 

There was no regular work for the 
convicts at this penal settlement, but 
occasionally some repairing had to be 
done. Also, the houses of the officials 
were kept in pretty good condition. 
Taylor, with another man of much 
slighter physique, was required to do 
some work in the open with hoes, with 
a guard near them. 

Taylor discovered, as their backs 
were turned to the guard, that his fel- 
low prisoner was chewing tobacco—the 
rarest delicacy known to that unhappy 
band, and a grave offense, if detected. 

“Pass me the quid,” Taylor demanded 
in a low tone. 

“T won't give you this, but you can 
have part of the next I get,” the other 
replied. 

This was the report which Taylor 
himself made of the conversation. 
Upon receiving this kindly answer, 


Taylor raised his hoe and struck the 
other dead. 
Thereafter, he was kept away from 
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other prisoners and used even more 
severely than they, if that were pos- 
sible. To the amazement of everyone, 
he survived this treatment, and there 
was nothing to do but Jet him go at the 
end of his sentence. His murder of a 
fellow convict, .according to the laws 
then existing, did not count against him. 

On his release, The Brute went to 
Victoria. He made no effort whatever 
to get work, although a man of his 
strength, even with his awful reputa- 
tion, would readily have been hired by 
many people, so desperate was the need 
of laborers. He took to the bush, where 
he terrorized the settlers and frightened 
even the other outlaws who were hid- 
ing there. One man, something of his 
own type, traveled with him for a short 
time, and was brutally murdered by 
Taylor in a dispute over some money 
which they had taken from a way farer. 

This deed, which was observed from 
a distance by other bushrangers, put 
Taylor beyond even their sympathies. 
Information was given to the authori- 
ties by one of them, acting on behalf 
of others. He was given a guarantee 
of pardon if he would lead the trackers 
to Taylor, and consented. 

On the way there, he told the officer 
in charge of the party that the bush- 
rangers had decided that Taylor must 
be put in confinement, as, bad and des- 
perate as they often were, they were 
never guilty of his brutality; and did 
not want the burden of his deeds to 
be thrown upon any of them, as it 
would undoubtedly be, if he remained 
at large. 

On this occasion, Taylor was taken 
without a struggle, since he had secured 
many bottles of gin, which he especially 
liked, and had drunk several of then 


~ 


in rapid succession. 
On the strength of his murder of 
the other bushranger, he was given a 


hit ] . _ 
put ne never re- 


sentence OI six years, 
gained his lil 


deal more than six years before he met 


erty, and it was a good 


the final punishment for his crimes. 
This was due to the fact that in prison 
as out of it, he was a superlatively 
dangerous and brutal man, and contin- 
ually added to his misconduct fines. 

His attempts to escape, if fully nar- 
rated, would make an article, in them- 
selves. He was always springing on 
some guard and injuring him, and not 
a day went by that he did not assault 
some fellow prisoner. Because of this, 
the convicts themselves asked that he 
should be made to keep his distance 
from them, and this was usually done, 
thereafter. 

Early in his prison life in Victoria, 
after many efforts to escape had failed, 
Taylor attempted to sham insanity. He 
was successful enough for a short while, 
but he had not the brain power to con- 
tinue the deception and soon abandoned 
it for his own brutal methods. 

In 1871 he set fire to the prison offi- 
cers’ quarters which were much dam- 
aged before the blaze could be put out; 
and despite the fact that every means 
of incendiarism was carefully kept from 
him, he contrived, in some unknown 
way, soon after, to start a conflagra- 
tion in a building belonging to the peni- 
tentiary administration, which burned 
down at a heavy loss and with serious 
danger to many lives. 

A clergyman—one of the few who 
ever thought of trying to reason with 
Taylor—spent half a day trying to con- 
vince him of the awfulness of his 
crimes and of the possibility of his 
changing to a better man, but Taylor 
sat and looked at him with the wide, 
unblinkine stare of a cat, until the good 
man retired, completely exhausted. 

l‘rom that day Taylor added hatred 


of clergymen to all his other hat 








Atter the aftair of the two fires, The 


itary conimement, 





y that time reading matter could be 
had by prisoners undergoing such pun- 
ishment, but Taylor could not read, so 


this solace was denied him. There was 
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no denying that he lost weight and 
color, and when he sent word to the 
inspector general that he wished to see 
him, that official immediately went to 
his cell, although implored by guards 
and convicts alike, not to do it. 

Upon entering the cell, he saw Tayior 
standing at the back of it, with rather 
a mild expression on his face. 

“You wished to see me, didn’t you?” 
the inspector inquired. 

“Yes, sir,” Taylor replied. He came 
slowly toward his visitor, looking down, 
and that compassionate gentleman, who 
had already declared that he thought 
The Brute might be softened by kind- 
ness, was just thinking that he would 
offer some privileges to the unfortunate 
man, when Taylor suddenly looked up. 
The inspector sprang back, but not be- 
fore The Brute had severely wounded 
him with a knife, made from a sharp- 
ened piece of iron. He said, afterward, 
that when Taylor looked up suddenly, 
it was like seeing two windows opened 
in hell. 

Fortunately, two of the guards, dar- 
ing to disobey their order to stay at the 
end of the corridor, were just outside 
the cell door and seized Taylor as he 
was about to plunge the knife into the 
inspector’s neck. 

For this crime, Taylor was sentenced 
to death, but the inspector pleaded for 
him, and secured life imprisonment. 

As soon as Taylor heard the sen- 
tence, he became more dangerous than 
ever. The precautions which the prison 
officials were obliged to take with him 
sound incredible. He was obliged to 
exercise alone, at a time when no other 
convicts were in the yard. He was 
locked in the bathroom with two guards, 
instead of being allowed to go in by 
himself, as was customary. 

The exercise yard was searched be- 


fore he was allowed in it, for fear that 
something, harmless in the hands of an 
Ordinary criminal, could be used by 
him as a weapon, 


gC ps 


His spoon and fork 
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were made of the thinest materials, so 
that he could not strike any one with 
them, and his food was always carefully 
searched for fear that he might have 
induced some other desperate criminal 
in the cook house to smuggle some small 
weapon into it. 

Whenever his cell door was opened, 
no fewer than two guards were always 
there. His food was passed to him on 
a strong rattan tray with a long handle, 
so that the guard’s life should not be 
endangered. He could never be al- 
lowed to attend the services which 
clergymen now began to hold in the 
prisons, because of the danger to other 
convicts. On the one occasion when 
he was so admitted, he suddenly leaned 
over and bit off the ear of the man next 
to him, an inoffensive fellow whom he 
did not even know. 

Again he lost weight and color, due 
to his confinement, and again he got a 
person in authority to listen to his plea 
for more liberty. 

It was refused, but a kind-hearted 
guard, who had occasionally given Tay- 
lor some extra food, said that he was 
willing to look after Taylor, if he could 
be given some outdoor work. After 
a good deal of hesitation, and after in- 
forming Taylor of the guard’s plea for 
him, it was settled that he could work 
in the warden’s kitchen garden. 

This he did for several days, express- 
ing himself to his benefactor as very 
thankful; but on the fourth day, as the 
guard, feeling confidence in his prisoner, 
turned his back for an instant, Taylor 
struck him a fearful blow with his hoe 
and made a dash for liberty. 

He was caught and dragged to his 
cell, where he coolly inquired how long 
the guard had lived after the blow; and 
expressed himself with the utmost 
ferocity when he learned that the man 
would not die. 

Strange to say, the influence of John 
Taylor upon the other convicts was sa- 
lutary. Even the worst of them seemed 
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appalled at his deeds. His ingratitude 
to the guard, who was a man especially 
liked by every one, was the last straw. 
After that nobody would speak to him. 

Taylor seemed to feel the ostracism 
of his mates at last. Up to that time, 
he had never appeared even to realize 
his position, but now he became more 
a beast than ever, snarling at the slight- 
est sound and often dashing his own 
head against the wall. 

The same clergyman who had once 
tried to soften him, pitied the wretch 
so much that he determined to show 
him that one man at least was his friend. 
He took food to Taylor and secured 
for him the priceless privilege of a lit- 
tle tobacco. After several weeks of 
this, he boldly opened the cell door and 
went in. Taylor allowed him to sit 
and chat for a few minutes and to leave 
some delicacies. 

The next day, however, he assaulted 
the clergyman the moment that he 
opened the door and would have killed 
him, had not the guards who had al- 
ways hidden in an empty cell adjoining, 
during the clergyman’s visits, rushed 
out and secured Taylor. 

The clergyman not only had a rib 
broken, but suffered from Taylor’s usual 
desire to gouge out a victim’s eyes. For 
the rest of his life, the good man was 
obliged to wear special glasses, and he 
was greatly handicapped by the diff- 
culty in using them. 





Taylor would have been executed by 
the prison authorities before that, but 
they were deterred by the fact that a 
great storm of criticism had arisen 
against the penal institutions in that 
country, criticisms which were fully de- 
served, and which resulted in a total 
change. The prison officials, however, 
would not take the responsibility of 
putting Taylor out of the world, since 
a good many people insisted that he was 
only an extreme example of what men 
become through inhuman restraint and 
lack of kindness. 

At last, however, The Brute assaulted 
and maimed for life the senior warden 
of his prison, and for this he was con- 
demned to be hanged. 

Taylor went to his death exactly as 
a gorilla might, fighting, clawing, whin- 
ing, moaning—a dreadful spectacle, 
which shook the nerves of even the 
hangman. His enormous vitality caused 
his body to twitch long after he should 
have been dead. 

The day that he was executed a 
solemn hush seemed to lie over the 
convicts in the prison. The clergyman 
whom Taylor had attacked went about 
among them and found many a one in 
silent meditation in his cell. 

For weeks afterward, this depression 
continued, and a number of the con- 
victs, going to the warden, gave him 
their oaths that they would never again 
lead a life of crime. 





FIVE DOLLARS REWARD FOR GLASS DIAMOND 


HEN Mrs. Theodore Glucker, of St. Louis, Missouri, found she had lost 


] 


her valuable diamond ring in a building in that city, she was glad of the 
assistance of a polite stranger who came gallantly to her rescue and offered to 


assist her in her search for the missing trinket. 
After looking around for a little while the man appeared to pick something 


up, and, coming forward, handed it to Mrs. Glucker with the words: 


“Here it is. 


Overjoyed at recovering the treasure so soon, its owner did not examine it 
very closely, but thanked the man profusely and gave him five dollars as a reward. 

On later examination by a jeweler, however, the recovered stone proved 
to be glass, and, at last reports, the original diamond ring was still missing. 
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HE day is comin’ with alarm- 
in’ rapidity when music will 
be in the same class with dope, 
revolvers, and = such 
other articles of pleasure. 

Everybody knows that “Music hath 
charms “to sooth the ‘i 
and while I ain’t vouchin’ for the truth 
of that there remark, ‘cause I can't say 
I ever had any experiences with any- 
thing savager than a guy tryin’ to get 
a seat in the subway, [ want to say that 
ild animal, then 
it’s got some kinda dope in it, and the 


next thing we know there'll be a law 


booze, 


Savage beast 


if music can charm a wi 


against it. 


Of course, tt! 


they’s times when a little 
music does a heap of good. If a guy 
feels like the world is treatin’ him kinda 
rough, all he’s got to do is to go into 
one of these dancin’ joints and listen 
to a little jazz music, played by a gang 
that’s got love of music than 
knowledge, and watch the girls and fel- 
las dancin’ the 
whatever it is they call it, and right 
away he'll feel like goin’ out and throw- 
in’ kisses at the Statue of Liberty. 
41 


Musicians, as I takes it, is in the 


more 


catch-as-catch-can or 


same class with hypnotists. A guy that 
can make your feet wiggle whether you 
want ’em to or not deserves a lot of 
credit, and they ought to be paid good. 
However, you got to hand it to the guy 
that can make you pay for music and 
then never give it to you, and that’s 
exactly—but wait, and lemme tell it. 


“Hank,” says Benny to me one eve- 
nin’ when I was lookin’ out of the win- 
“Isn’t that a hand-organ man be- 
low our window ?” 

“Yep,” I admits, “and I'll say he’s 
got a gang of swell records with him.” 

Just at that minute this bird that’s 


dow. 


whatever you call ’em, starts in to play 
somethin’ fancy. 

“That’s ‘Il Trovatore,’”’ Benny tells 
me. “That's pretiy classy music, don’t 
you think so, Hank?” 

I wags my head. “TI can’t hand him 
I tells him. “They’s 
song writers that 
don’t know no more about music than 
I know about raisin’ lemons.” 

“You're a lemon yourself,” says he. 
“That song he’s playing is over a thou- 


” 


“er 


mutch on that one,” 


some of these new 


sand years old 
stiff for a 
minute, but I ain’t a guy that will holler 
“Uncle” 
“Well, it’s pretty near time that guy 
Was gettin’ some new music,” says I. 
“It’s one of the classics of the musi- 
cal world,” Benny goes on, payin’ no at- 
1at song has made 


kinda knocks me 


Boe 
i his 


durin’ a argument. 


y 


ee 


( 
tention to me. “TI 
lots of money.” 
“For who?” asks I, gettin’ interested 


right away. 


> 
“Oh, lots of people,” says he. 

“How ‘bout the guy that wrote it?” 
I asks. “I guess he made hisself a pile 
of change, didn’t he?” 

wags his head real 


sadlike. 


RP 
benny 
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“No,” says he, “I don’t believe he made 
a cent off it.” 

“Hard luck,” says I. ‘Most of these 
music teachers die in the poorhouse, 
anyway.” 

Benny pokes a finger through the 
big blond curl that is always draped over 
his noble brow, and he starts brushin’ it 
around his finger with his hand. When 
he does that I know that there’s some- 
thin’ comin’. 

“Well, poor fellows,” he sighs. “They 
didn’t take music from a financial view- 
point. They were in for art.” 

“Art don’t fill the feed-bag up,” says 
I. “A fella’s got to make money in this 
world even if he does teach and write 
music.” 

“T know it,” says Benny, “‘and that’s 
just the motto we are going to use.” 

“We!” I gasps. 

If there is anything Benny likes to do, 
it is surprise me, and when he sees that 
he’s done it, he’s tickled stiff. 

“Yes, siree,’ says he. “You and I 
are going in the music business. We 
have been working like a pair of pikers. 
This is something big. We are going 
to open a music studio.” 

First off I thinks maybe he’s fell 
down and hurt his head or somethin’, 
and that’s what made him talk that 
way, but when I gets to talkin’ to him, 
I finds out that he’s got a real idea 
which he’s gonna get workin’. 

“Did it ever occur to you, my boy, 
how many people there are in this world 
who would do almost anything to be 
able to play the piano well enough to 
amuse themselves?” he asks. 

“Well, I guess there is a lot of ’em,” 
I returns. “These guys that are learn- 
in’ to play horns, though, ought to be 
locked up.” 

“There!” says he, pointin’ his finger 
at yours truly. Almost another point 
in my favor. “Almost every one has a 


piano in his home, while there aren’t 
two people in every hundred who have 
violins, cornets, or like instruments.” 
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I admits he’s right on that. 

“Now,” says he, “The idea is this. 
I have heard many, many people say 
that they would give a good bit to be 
able to play the piano just well enough 
to amuse themselves. The trouble is 
that these same people could have 
learned how to play a piano, but they 
wouldn’t practice and didn’t like the 
idea of spending so much time studying 
music. Nevertheless, they enjoy hear- 
ing anybody else play and they wish 
they had studied it themselves.” 

Suddenly he gets another idea and 
starts pointin’ his finger again. “Did 
you ever see a person who didn’t know 
how to play a piano sit down at the 
instrument and run their hands over the 
keys like they were trying to play?” 

I admits I has seen that. 

“Well,” says he, gettin’? up from 
where he was sittin’ and pokin’ his fin- 
ger into my chest a few times, “that’s 
the kind of a guy we’re lookin’ for. 
He wants to play and can’t—he’s crazy 
to learn how to play, and he won't 
study because it’ll take him such a long 
time before he knows how—and he'll 
snap up an arrangement like ours is 
going to be.” 

“You talk like everybody is bugs to 
learn music,” says I, thinkin’ I'll talk 
him out of this fool scheme he’s got 
up his sleeve. 

He waves his arms around in the 
air and gets peeved. “Of course,” says 
he, noddin’ his head like he knowed 
somethin’, “I couldn’t expect you to ap- 
preciate this scheme. All you know is 
picking pockets and cracking safes. 
You haven't any musical taste and 
never will have if you live to be a mil- 
lion years old. You're just a crook, 
that’s all, and if I hadn’t taken you 
into partnership and tried to make a 
gentleman out of you, you'd be in jail 
now.” 

“Tt ain’t been so long ago since I got 


out,” I tells him. “They was also a 
guy in there with me named Benny 
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Foley, who is the champion confidence 
man of Pohick.” 

He waves his cigarette around like 
“Nebody can show 





he was disgusted. 
you anything,” says he. 

" “You showed me how to get in jail 
onct,” I tells him. 

Weil, there ain’t no use goin’ on with 
this kinda talk, as it don’t get us no- 
where, as the guy said that lost his 
railroad ticket. From what I gathers 
from Benny, he’s met a guy named 
Archie Kellum, who is a sort of a 
would-be crook, who makes a livin’ 
ticklin’ the ivories, and he’s hired 
Archie, and now all he’s gotta do is to 
hire a office and a piano. 

Within a week’s time, we’re all set 
for the big doin’s. Benny has rented 
a piano, and we got a small office on the 
first floor of one of the big buildin’s 
uptown, and he’s bought a lot of pop- 
ular hits which he has pasted all over 
the wall. On the door goin’ into the 
hallway we got printed in big letters: 

PROF: B. J. FOLEY, MUS. D. 
Instructor of Piano by New Method. 


O 





The night before we’re to open, we 
puts a big ad in the evenin’ paper and 
I'll say its a bird: 


Do You Want To Know How To Play 
The Piano? 
Professor Foley Will Teach You In 
One Week. 


Professor Foley is the originator of the 
new method of teaching any one how to play 
the piano in ONE WEEK. No practicing. 
No tiresome exercises to study. He does not 
contract to teach you how to read notes, but 
he will, in ONE WEEK, teach you how to 
play the piano by ear so that you can per- 
form the most difficult compositions. 

He Teaches You How To Play The 
Piano The Way You Have Always 
Wished You Could. 

Don’t Envy Other People. 

Come In And Be Convinced That This 
s No Fake. 

Each pupil, on paying his fee of $10.00, 
which covers all expense, receives a written 
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guarantee that, at the end of one week, he - 
can play the piano. If, after receiving in- 
structions one hour each day for one week, 
you cannot play popular airs with both hands 
and play them weil, your money will be cheer- 
fully refunded. 

OUR GUARANTEE PROTECTS YOU: 

Prof. B. J. Foley, Mus. D. 
Room 115, O:ney Bidg. 

“That’s what I call a slick advertise- 
ment,” says Benny, to me. “If we just 
promised to teach pupils how to play 
the piano, the dumbest dick in the world 
could see that it was a fake, because it 
takes years and years for a guy to learn 
how to read notes. However, there are 
a great many people who taught them- 
selves how to play the piano by ear, and 
as this is a brand-new stunt and never 
been tried before, the slickest dick in 
the world can’t tell just how long it 
will take to teach a person how to play 
the piano by ear. Besides, when we 
get our organization going we'll look 
like the real thing.” 

Well, the first ctistomer the next 
morning was a dame of the flapper vari- 
ety, and Benny is there like a duck 
handin’ her a big line of chatter. He 
tells her that he is Professor Foley, 
and he gets Archie to play for her. 
Archie tears off somethin’ that sounded 
like a Dutch band havin’ a argument 
with a street piano, and when he gets 
through the flapper claps her hands 
as if she liked it. 

“Q-o-o-h,” she squeals. 
1-0-v-e-l-y ?” 

Benny smiles real sweet. “Yes,” says 
he. “And just think—a month ago, 
when Mr. Kellum came to me, he 
couldn’t play a note.” 

This crack causes more squeals from 
the flapper. 

“When can I commence taking in- 
structions?” she asks, divin’ into her 
pocketbook and bringin’ up a ten-seed 
note. 

Benny reaches for a book which is 
layin’ on the table and he looks through 


“Tsn’t that 
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it real carefullike. “I’m very sorry I 
can’t give you an appointment until this 
day week,” says he. “We are so busy 
and have so many pupils that it will 
be impossible to have you begin now. 
However, I shail put you first on the 
list for instruction beginning to-day 
week.” 

She’s kinda disappointed at that, but 
Benny finally talks her into it. She 
passes over the ten beans, and he writes 
her out one of our printed guarantees, 
and after tellin’ him to look for her 
about three-thirty on the day she was 
supposed to start takin’ her lessons, she 
drifts on out. 

The rest of the day was took up 
mainly by keepin’ the crowd in order, 
and handin’ the guarantee blanks to 
Benny who is over his ears in work, 
tryin’ to hand everbody the same line 
of talk. 

He tells ’em all that he can’t possibly 
take ’em on before the followin’ week, 
and there was only one out of the whole 
bunch that wouldn’t put up his kale. 
He tries to pull that old gag about drop- 
pin’ in again some time when we wasn't 
so busy, but Benny hooks him at the 
door and tells him that, if he wants to 
get instructions, he better register now 
because in a coupla days he couldn’t 
get a appointment for a month. This 
causes the tightwad to reconsider, and 
when he leaves the office, he’s got one 
of our guarantee slips in his paw and 
we got his ten beans. 

Through the whole day, Archie 
played all the popular stuff, without any 
music in front of him, whenever he 
was asked, and swore black and blue 
that Benny had taught him how to 
play. 

That evenin’, when we closes up, we 
have about four hundred iron men; 
and after we’d paid Archie his ten dol- 
lars for the day’s work, which I thinks 
is pretty soft, I’m strong for beatin’ it 
right away. This don’t make much of 
a hit with Benny, who thinks different. 


“What's the big idea of skipping 
now?” he asks. “They can’t get wise 
to us for at least a week, because we 
haven’t any pupils to teach until then. 
By that time, we can be in Halifax.” 

“We might be in jail, too,” I tells 
him. 

“Not if I know anything about it,” 
he throws me. “We'll stick to this for 
about six days, and by that time we 
ought to have over two thousand ber- 
ries.” 

I think it was the third day that we 
was in business that I hears a argument 
over at Benny’s table. First off I thinks 
maybe somebody has brought a fog- 
horn in the office, but when I takes a 
slant over Benny’s direction, I dis- 
covers that somebody has left the door 
open and a hard egg has blowed in. 
He’s roarin’ like a lion at feedin’ time, 
and when I looks over, I sees Benny 
givin’ me the high sign to come quick 
as my services was needed. 

This hard guy looks like a prize 
fighter out on a vacation, and from what 
he’s sayin’, I take it that he’s peeved 
about somethin’. He’s got a red and 
yellow sweater on, and a cap that’s 
pulled down over his eyes, and he’s 
got a chin that sticks out so far you 
could play a game of kelly pool on it. 

“T wants to git taught and I wants 
to git taught right away,” he was sayin’ 
as I arrives on the scene. ‘“There’s a 
dance comin’ off at the Hodcarriers’ 
Hall next Tuesday night, and I made 
up me mind I’m gonna play for it.” 
He pokes Benny in the ribs with his 
thumb. “Get me?” he asks. 

I goes over and I taps this bird on 
the shoulder. 

“What are you sellin’?” asks I, get- 
tin’ ready to give him the bum’s rush. 

He turns around on that one, and 
gives me the double O. Then he puts 
his caps on the back of his head, and 
stares at me while he rubs his chin. 

“Who are you?” he asks. “The jan- 
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This is supposed to get my goat, 
‘cause I’m all dressed up like a broken 
arm, but it worries me like applause 
does a acrobat in vod’ ville. 

“Wrong the first time,” 
the Duke of Smixture.” 

Right away he squares off. “Listen, 
child,” says he, “You're in the presence 


says I. “I’m 


of ‘Pug’ Pickins, scrapper extraordi- 
nary and champion lightweight of —— 

“Ain't that nice,” says I, smilin’ and 
grabbin’ him by the wing. “Do you 
wanta walk out or get throwed out?” 

He pulls away from me and goes 
back to Benny. “Say!” says he. “Do 
I get my music lessons this 
I clean up the joint?” 

“You get a wallop in your jaw the 
next time you open your trap,” I tells 
him. “This ain’t no Knock-’em-down- 
and-drag-’em-out Club.” 

“What is it?’ he snarls. 

“This is a shootin’ gallery,” remarks 
I, gettin’ a good hold on him. “Just 
get out and can the racket. The neigh- 
bors’ll be thinkin’ we’re runnin’ a book 
or somethin’ in here. Where do you 
think you are? Out in a lot?” 

Just at that minute we’re about at 
the door, and just as I’m about to give 
him the bounce, I notices the expression 
on his face. He's lookin’ at me kinda 
steady and he don’t seem so hard after 
all. 

“Say, listen,” says he, real serious- 
like. “Tell me something, will you?” 

Something told me to stop and listen 
to what he had to say. “Shoot!” I 
tells him. 

“Where did you get that piano?” he 
asks, 

“Won it in a grab bag,” I tells him, 
pushin’ him outside and shuttin’ the 
door. 

After I gets inside, I kinda gets to 
thinkin’. I couldn't 
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: 
week or do 


, 


figger out just 
what this guy wanted to know about 
the piano. I noticed that he didn’t 
seem to be so hard after I’d once got 
ahold of him, and that seemed kinda 
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funny, too, ’cause he said he was the 
champion or somethin’ and I know that 
them birds don’t usually back down 
when they see a scrap comin’, unless 
they’re holdin’ out for more money. 
Anyway, I got to say that I didn’t like 
this guy’s looks and I figgered it out 
that he come in for somethin’ else be- 
sides tryin’ to get music lessons. 

While I was sittin’ there riskin’ me 
life by thinkin’ so heavy, I hears further 
argument from Benny’s desk. Just at 
that minute there wasn’t no customers 
in the office, and I notices that it’s 
Archie Kellum and Benny that is havin’ 
words with each other. I goes over 
to see what’s coniin’ off. 

“You can do it,” Archie’s sayin’. 
“You fellows are taking in a lot of 
money, and as long as you’re making 
good, I think I ought to get something 
out of it. What is ten dollars a day?” 
He snaps his fingers real scornful. 
“Cigarette money !” 

“Now listen,” says Benny, bangin’ his 
fist on the desk. “It’s cost me quite a 
little to get this thing going, and I 
hired you at ten dollars per day. You 
agreed to that, and if you don’t like 
it, you can lump it. I don’t know of 
a piano player in town making ten 
dollars a day.” 

“Who do you think you are?” asks 
j “Paderewski ?” 

“That hasn’t anything to do with it,” 
says Archie, kinda like he’s sore. “You 
fellows have a game on here, and you’ve 
pulled down almost a thou already. 
I’m the guy that’s doing all the work 
and I'm collecting a measly ten dollars 


I, stickin’ my beak in. 


1 
a day. 


éeUR? 
Well 


you don’t get another cent,” 
Benny tells him. “You were hired at 
ten dollars per day and——” 

Just at t 


) ’ te 
Benny s eyes gets 


pane 


that minute I notices tha 
awful big, and he 
grabs my shoulder with one hand while 
1e points to the door with the other. 
he | to the d th the ot 

One slant at the main entrance to Pro- 
fessor Foley’s music studio, and I sees 
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that somebody is tryin’ to get away 
with somethin’, 

There’s a shadow that I can see 
through the.crack between the bottom 
of the door and the sill. Very cautious- 
like I tiptoes over the space between 
me and the door, and when I gets there, 
I makes a motion for Benny and Archie 
to keep on talkin’. 

Waitin’ for a coupla seconds to make 
sure everything is all set for the big 
act, I suddenly grabs ahold of the door- 
knob and opens it quick. The door 
swung in, and somethin’ fell on the 
floor like a thousand bricks. Then I 
see it’s me old friend that wanted the 
music lessons right away, and who was 
the champion of somethin’ or other. 
He’s still got his red and yellow sweater 
on, and he’s the most surprised guy I 
ever seen. 

I reaches down and grabs him by the 
back of the neck. 

“What’s the big idea of peepin’ 
through the keyhole?” I asks, shakin’ 
him up a bit. 

He splutters a little, but he don’t 
seem able to make no words come. 

“What’s the matter with you?” asks 
Benny, mighty sore, gettin’ up and com- 
in’ over to our friend. “Didn't I tell 
you that you couldn’t get instructions 
this week? Do you want me to have 
you locked up?” 

The roughneck don’t seem to have 
much to say. He’s still gulpin’ and 
splutterin’, but he ain’t talkin’. All the 
same I notices that he’s lookin’ kinda 
hard at the piano. Right away I kinda 
gets a idea that he’s sparrin’ for time, 
and he’s gettin’ a good look at the 
piano while he’s doin’ it. I can see that 
he ain’t very scared when Benny talks 
about havin’ him locked up, and that 
kinda got my animal, too. 

“Give him the bounce,” Benny tells 
me. “And give him something to re- 
member that he can’t be sneaking 
around here any more.” 

I gets ahold of our guest and I rushes 


him out in fhe hallway, but believe me, 
I didn’t get no further. Just as I was 
about to give him a ride down the stairs 
free of charge, I notices somethin’ flash 
on the inside of his coat. I takes an- 
other squint and, believe me, I dropped 
that guy like a hot potato and did a 
Marathon into our office. I didn’t stop 
till I got inside and had the door locked. 

“Watch your step!” I hisses when 
I gets inside. “A dick! A dick!” 

“Wherer” asks Benny, runnin’ over 
to where I was crouchin’ alongside of 
the door. 

“He’s out in the hallway,” I tells him. 
“That little guy that just fell in the 
door. He’s a dick.” 

This kinda makes Benny gasp a little. 
“Whew!” he snorts. “We were han- 
dling him kinda rough, too, weren't 
we?” 

I has to admit that we was. “I 
spotted his badge just as I was gettin’ 
ready to rush him down the stairs,” I 
tells him, 

Well, we tiptoed around the office the 
rest of that day. There was about 
twenty customers called, but we was 
afraid to open the door. Along about 
four o'clock I begins to get hungry and, 
believe me, when I gets hungry, | don’t 
care for dicks nor flatties nor nothin’. 
Right away [ grabs my dome-warmer 
and starts out to get a bean. Benny is 
very much against it, but I’m insistin’ 
on it, when Archie, who ain’t had much 
to say, steps forward, and he’s got a 
suggestion that don’t sound so worse. 

“T’ll go out and scout around,” says 
he. “I haven’t done anything, so they 
can’t do a thing to me. I'll go out and 
see what’s doin’ and then I’ll come right 
back and report.” 

We agrees to that, and out he goes. 
He’s back in about ten minutes and he’s 
all excited. 

“The whole buildin’ is full of dicks,” 
says he, wavin’ his arms around. “The 
whole building is surrounded.” 

“Did they bother you any?” I asks. 
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“No,” answers he. “I haven’t done 
anything. Why should they bother 
me?” 

“Well, go over to the beanery on the 
corner and get me a ham sandwich,” I 
begs. 

Just then Benny recovers hisself and 
he starts in askin’ questions. 

“Why don’t they come up and make 
the pinch?” he asks Archie. 

Arrhie lights a cigarette and starts 
smilin’. “TI guess they don’t like to do 
it,’ he answers. 

“What?” yells Benny. “A dick don’t 
like to make a pinch! You’re not well, 
are you?” 

Archie smiles again. “Oh, yes,” says 
he, wavin’ his cigarette. “I’m perfectly 
well. If you want to know the real 
reason the pinch hasn’t been made I'll 
tell you. They don’t like to make a 
pinch because I’m in here.” 

“You!” gasps Benny. ‘What’s your 
drag?” 

Archie smooths down his slick, black 
hair, and raises hisself up on his tip- 
toes. “I’m the brother-in-law of the 
chief of police in this town,” says he. 

Benny looks at me and I looks at 
Benny, and then we both looks at 
Archie. He’s standin’ there just as 
cool as a cucumber and he’s puffin’ on 
his cigarette like he didn’t think it was 
much to have your office surrounded 
by a lot of dicks. 

Benny finds his voice first. “How 
many dicks are there on the job?” he 
asks. 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” answers 
Archie, goin’ to the window. “Take a 
look out here and you might get some 
idea.” 

I goes over to get a slant, too, and 
the first thing I spots is a big bull on 
the corner, and he’s talkin’ to a coupla 


other guys. I can’t say that they looked 


like they was watchin’ our office, but 

you can’t tell about those fellas. 
Benny goes over and grabs Archie 

by the lapels of his coat. 


“Do you 
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mean to say,” asks he, “that you got 
enough pull with the chief of police not 
to get pinched ?” 

Archie smiles. “That’s just what I 
mean to say. I’m a crook myself and 
I been operating in this town for eight 
years and I never got pinched yet. I 
been caught a couple of times red- 
handed, but the cops won’t pinch me.” 
He swells hisself up. ‘“They’re afraid 
to pinch me. They know better.” 

“Humph!” says Benny, rubbin’ his 
chin like he was thinkin’ mighty hard. 
“You’re on the inside, eh?” 

“T'll say so,” says Archie. 

All of a sudden Benny gets a idea. 
“Can you fix this thing up so we can 
get away?” he asks. 

Archie’s eyes glitter on that one. 
“How much is it worth to you?’ he 
asks. 

“How much will it cost?’ counters 
Benny. 

“Well,” says the piano tickler, “I’d 
want something out of it, and of course, 
I’d have to grease my brother-in-law’s 
palm kinda heavy for a job like this. 
There’s so many people that has been 
done out of their ten dollars that they’ll 
be raising a fog to have you fellows 
caught, and the chief of police is the 
guy that will get all the criticism.” 

Well, we talks it over with Archie, 
and pretty soon he leaves us, and says 
he’s goin’ to call on the chief and see 
what he can do. 

I guess it musta been two hours after 
that, that I hears somebody at the door 
again. I peeps through the keyhole and 
there, walkin’ up the hall on his tip- 
toes is our prize-fightin’ friend again. 

“What do you say if I go out and 
put that guy away for the winter?” I 
asks Benny. “He’s around here so 
much I’m beginnin’ to look like him.” 

Benny gets me by the arm and pats 
me on the back. 

“Tust sit tight,” he tells me. “We're 
in a pretty tight place, and we can't 
afford to start anything. That bull is 
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still standing out on the corner and it’s 
a safe bet that we're bottled up, just 
as Archie says.” 

“Looks like we’re gonna be sayin’ 
‘Good mornin’, judge,’ all right,” I ad- 
mits. 

About an hour after that somebody 
taps at the door, and when I sees the 
outline of Archie’s dome against the 
glass, I opens it. He’s all excited and 
starts talkin’ soon as he gets in. 

“T believe I’ve got everything fixed,” 
says he. 

I and Benny makes a wild grab at 
him, and believe me, he was in danger 
of gettin’ hugged right there. 

“Yes, siree,’ says he. “I went to see 
the chief and I explained the situation 
to him, and he says he can arrange for 
you boys to get away.” 

“What’s the bad news?” I butts in. 

Archie grins like he was almost afraid 
to tell it. “Well,” says he, “It will cost 
you eight hundred iron men for him, 
and two hundred for me. Take it or 
leave it.” 

“A thousand berries!” I gasps. 

“You’re absolutely correct,” answers 
Archie. 

and Benny right away has a con- 
sultation in the corner by ourself. 

“I guess we better come across,” says 
Benny. “We can’t do a thing with 
these guys.” 

“They ought to be train robbers,” 
says I. “They oughtn’t to waste their 
time around this town.” 

Benny gets out his little book and 
starts figuring. “We're exactly one 
thousand four hundred and eighty dol- 
lars to the good, counting out all the 
— I had to pay to get this stuff 

1 here and to rent the piano. If we 
come across with the thou, we're still 
over four hundred berries to the good.” 
He nods his head real sadlike. “I guess 
we got to do it,” says he as we goes 
back to Archie. 

“Will you see to it that we get 
safely?” asks Benny. 


Archie nods his head. “I'll take you 
to the station myself, and you pay me 
after you get there.” 

se turns to me. 
ary iy says he. 

‘Il say it’s a thousand dollars’ worth 
of ‘fair enough,’” I tells him. 

After a while, we persuades Archie 
to go over to the corner with us and get 
somethin’ to eat. I'll say that I put 
away some real grub and no mistake 


“That’s fair 


Benny was kinda nervous, ’cause Archie 
told him that there was a dick standin’ 
outside watchin’ us so we couldn’t run 

knowed there was 
no use tryin’ to do that, ’cause we 
couldn’t have got away anyhow at the 
station, and if we’d tried to, we’d just 
get ourself in bad. Anyway, I don’t 
let it disturb me none, and believe me, 
when I got through, the check looked 
like somebody had figgered up John D’s. 
income tax on it. 

Archie tells us we better get back 
to the office and wait till it got dark, 
and then we go to the station, so I 
and Benny buys a coupla magazines to 
read while we was waitin’. When we 
gets up to our office, I notices that the 
door is wide open. As I notices that, 
I wonders if I forgot to lock the door 
and I ain’t so sure whether I did or 
not. Believe me, when I gets inside 
the door, though, I nearly took the 
count. : 

The pra 
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strong-armed guy around here all right. 
Somebody's swiped ~_ piano.” 


We hunts all around, but it was gone 
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all right, and so wa the iano stool. 
; I 
“The guy that took it certainly was 
on the job,” says I. “We been gone 


about a half an hour.” 

seems to think that the mys- 

tery about ihe piano has ; made — 

worse for us than they was befor 
“You're in a fine mess, now,” says 

he, real cheerfullike. “You rented the 

piano, and now somebody has stolen 
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it from you. You'll be responsible for 
that, too.” 

I don’t have to tell you that we didn’t 
do no readin’ that afternoon a-tall. I 
didn’t spot no bulls or dicks outa the 
window, but you never can tell about 
those fellas, and I kinda felt that they 
was there some place. 

Archie is the only one of the bunch 
that seems the least bit cheerful, and 
if we hadn’t needed him so bad, I'd ’a’ 
give him the count a coupla times, on 
account of him workin’ this Pollyanna 
thing to death. He keeps a singin’ all 
the time, and smokin’ cigarettes till I 
kinda felt like I was gonna scream, as 
the girls say. 

Believe me, I didn’t breathe free till 
ve got to Union Station that night. 
We buys our tickets and we're all set. 
Just as we gets to the waitin’ room, 
there was a big bull, and he gives us 
the double O. 

“Good evening, officer,” chirps 
Archie, pushin’ us through the crowd. 

“There’s one of them,” he whispers 
to us. “He’s right on the job to see 
that you get off all right.” 

He moves us out to the train gates. 
“Now, you pay at this window,” he 
says, stickin’ out his paw. 

The big bull is still watchin’ us, so 
Benny goes down in his jeans and slips 
Archie the thou. 

“Good luck,” says Archie, and the 
next second he’s gone. 

“Can you beat that for luck?” asks 
Benny. “Here we were with an air- 
light scheme, and if we had stayed at 
it, we'd ’a’ made a lot of money. In- 
stead of that, we have a streak of luck 
that floors us, and here we are, beating 
it out of town like a coupla jailbirds, 
and only made four hundred dollars 
on one of the best schemes I ever 
thought out.” 

“Hard luck,” says I. 
try to——” 

Believe me, my tongue got froze 
tight there. Lookin’ me right in the 
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eyes was our old friend, the prize- 
fightin’ dick that fell in the door. Benny 
spots him too, and before you could 
say Jack Robinson, he’s through the 
gate and he’s headin’ for the train which 
was standin’ there waitin’. I ain’t so 
lucky. The guy in the sweater is holdin’ 
on to my arm, and there’s somethin’ 
in the expression of his mug that kinda 
makes me stop. 

“Did you miss your piano?” asks he. 

“Who wants to know?” asks I, pull- 
in’ away. 

This don’t seem to insult him none. 
“I’m sorry I have to be rough on you 
fellas,” says he. “I had to have that 
piano, and that’s all there was to it. 
The trouble was, I wasn’t sure that was 
the one.” 

“What?” gasps I. “Are you the guy 
that hooked our piano?’ 

He grins kinda funny. “Well, it was 
my men who took it. It was all done 
according to law. We had an attach- 
ment on it and had all the papers of 
seizure filed. When we came to get it, 
we found the office door unlocked and 
so we just walked in and took it.” He 
looks at me like he felt sorry about 
somethin’. “I hope it didn’t put you 
fellows in a hole,” says he. 

While he’s talkin’, I’m standin’ 
lookin’ at him with me mouth wide 
open. First off I thought maybe he 
wasn’t right, then I changed me mind 
and thought that maybe / wasn’t right. 
But when I gets to thinkin’ it over I 
thinks I smell a rat some place. Right 
away I thinks I'll lead this guy out and 
see what’s on his chest. 

“What’s the big idea of bringin’ the 
whole police force around if all you 
wanted was the music box?” I asked. 

He looks at me like he thought I was 
rabid. “There wasn’t anybody on that 
job but myself,” says he. “As soon as 
I located the piano, I went to the city 
clerk and got an attachment and then 
[ got some workmen and we seized the 








instrument. I didn’t have any police- 
men with me. I haven’t anything to do 
with the police force. 





This was anotl 


er bad blow. 
—ain’t you a dick?” j 





He grins kinda broad. “Nope,” says 
he, openin’ his coat, “I’m a deputy 


sheriff.” 

“Tell me about this thing,” I requests, 
feelin’ better and safer from knowin’ 
that this guy ain’t got nothin’ on me and 
Benny. 

“Well, there isn’t much to teil,” says 
he, scratchin’ his dome. “This guy that 
you rented the piano from had it mort- 
gaged for a debt that he owed. The 
he lets on he’s gone bankrupt and he 

cetful of 
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skips town wit 
He didn’t leave any 
the piano was that he had rented, and 
it was my job to find it. I 

I finds a truck driver tl 
that he took a piano to an office in the 
Olney Building, but he couldia’t remem- 
ber what office he’d taken it to. Work- 
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ing on that, I found this piano in your 


oftice, and I had to hunt all over the 
building to see if any of the other ten- 
ants had pianos before I could seize 
yours as the one I was after.” 

“Ts that the only thing you were 
after?” asks I, beginnin’ to wilt it 
away when begins to realize that I 





I 
and Benny had got razzed 
“Sure,” says he. “What else could 
I be after?” 


I goes over to him real confidential- 
like. “Say, listen,” says I. “Tell me 


9° 3 


like a father would—did you see any 
. , 
dicks or around the 
buildin? when you were on the wild 


hunt for pianos?” 


cops hangin’ 


He rubs his chin and thinks 
hard. “Nope,” says he. “I di In’t see 
a cop or a detective around there, and 
IT know them all very well. I use them 
The only 
cop I saw was that big fellow Casey 


sometimes in my business. 


” 


that stands_on the corner. 
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“Do you know what he was doin’ 
there?” I asks. 

“Sure,” answers he. “He’s stationed 
there all the time. He watches that 
trust company that’s on the corner. It’s 
depository and there was 


a govemment 


‘or 4.4 . . 4 ° al 
a big robbery there two weeks ago and 


he’s been detailed to watch it ever 
nce,” 

I can’t say that I’ve ever had any- 
body throw a bucket of ice water on 


me while I was sleepin’, but I know 
loggoned well that it makes you feel 
the sameway I did at that minute. Tf 
I’d ’a’ got ahold of Archie Kellum at 
that minute I’d ’a’ hit him so hard I'd 


a’ knocked his whole family down. 
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Suddenly I thinks of somethin’. 
you know the chief of police?’ 
piano-swiper. 


‘Yep,” says he, noddin’ his dome. 
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ld left Benny. Grabbin’ me ticket 
1 hotfoots it through the gate and down 
the platform. Ali of a sudden I sees 


a blond head, with an enormous cuil 
on top of it, stuck out through the win- 
It was and he’s grinnin’ 


all over his mug to see me. I! can see 
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that he thinks the guy that stole the him the badge which the prize-fightin’ 
piano has tried to pinch me, and that deputy sheriff was wearin’, “Here,” 
I’ve got away from him some way. says I. “The next time you go in for 
The train started to move away as I music and need a piano, use this re 
hopped up on the steps. “What is it?” asks he. 
As I sits down next to Benny, I hands “It’s a license to steal pianos.” 





——————. 








BRIDEGROOM ABDUCTED ON EVE OF WEDDING 
XTRAORDINARY is the story of Corporal Charles Stevens, and severe 
are the trials which he has had. On the eve of his marriage to a Connecticut 
girl, Corporal Stevens disappeared and was rot heard from until several days 
later, when he went to the home of his bride-to-be in Stamford, Connecticut, 
and explained why he had not arrived in time for the wedding ceremony. 

Corporal Stevens, who is a recruiting officer for the army, accepted the 
invitation of two prospective recruits to ride with them in their motor car. 
The men not only gave him a ride, but also induced him to take a drink from 
a soda-water bottle they had with them. 

When Corporal Stevens returned to consciousness he was in a hotel in 
Wilmington, Delaware, and was minus his savings of about five hundred dollars, 
Enough money had been left him for railroad fare to Stamford, so Stevens hur- 
riedly made his way back to his fiancée. The name of the hotel, however, he 
has been unable to recall, and the girl he was to have married says he must 
prove the truth of his story before she will become his wife. The corporal 
has appealed to the police of Wilmington to aid him. 


——_—— 








—— 


DESERTION LAWS OF MASSACHUSETTS 


USBANDS who desert their wives do not fare well in Massachusetts. That 
State has a law on its statutes making it a crime punishable by a fine and by 
imprisonment for a husband to desert his wife without just cause and without 
making reasonable provision for her support. Moreover, if he leaves the State, 
thinking to evade his marital obligations in that way, officers go after him and 
take him back to Massachusetts. 

Very often deserted wives dread the dragging of their intimate affairs before 
the public view, and therefore do not complain to the courts, suffering instead in 
silence all the misery of loneliness and poverty. Massachusetts has taken such 
situations into account and has made a law in accordance thereto. The State 
has provided that any public officer, or, in fact, any citizen may make a com- 
plaint against and cause the arrest of a husband who deserts his wife without 


leaving her means of support. 

If the husband is recalcitrant and refuses to give his wife enough money 
to enable her to maintain herself properly, he may be sent to the House of Cor- 
rection, and the fifty cents a day allowed him by the State for his work while 
imprisoned may be collected and turned over to his wife. One sentence does not 
absolve him from serving future terms if, upon his release, he still refuses to 
provide for his wife. 
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IM FERRIS for some reason 
or other never got the knack 
of handling his “boys.” His 
quick temper frightened 
them, and he hurt them with his strong 
arms; but somehow he couldn’t make 
them work in the way that Bob 
Smith’s boys did on the claims over 
the river. Bob was Jim Ferris’ part- 
ner, and each man worked a different 
end of the claim, sinking small pros- 
pecting shafts and cutting trenches into 
the rubble to look for a reef. I very- 
body in Rhodesia looks for a reef, and 
generally lands on one in the end—al- 
though not always the sort of reef he 
expects. 

Ferris was an obstinate Englishman. 
He had been in Rhodesia over a year, 
so he knew all about it, as any ore 
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could see when he cursed his boys 
and applied the boot to their indolent 
forms. Still, at heart he was a good- 
enough fellow, and if he liked a bo) 
would be the best boss imaginable. 
The trouble was that he would not take 
advice from men who knew Rhodesia 
before Jim knew his mother; and he 
went on hammering the boys more and 
more, while they worked less and less. 

Like most Englishmen who settle in 
South Africa, Jim Ferris began by pat- 
ting the natives on the back, and ended 
by kicking them. When he first ar- 
rived Jim spoiled the boys by too much 
kindness; but then the scales suddenly 
fell from his eyes. He met one of 
those hardy billiard-room prospectors 
who do their mining in the saloon bar, 
and learned that the only way to han- 
dle a Kafir was to tshaya—thrash—him. 
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In the district that Jim was now work- 
ing with Bob Smith the Kafirs had 
given him a name which sounded like 
Singorangotsir and meant a wild and 
awful devil. 

Of course the Kafirs didn’t stay long 
with him; and this was serious, for in 
Rhodesia one’s existence depend 


iS 





one’s boys; it is a country in whic 
you estimate your neighbor’s prosperity 
by the number of natives working for 
him. Jim’s boys seldom stayed after 
their contract tickets were full. 

The ordinary Mashona is the meek- 
est and most submissive creature on 
earth. His strength and working ca- 
pacity are about equal to that of a white 
child of ten; but the settler to-day finds 
him as inoffensive as the Phoenicians 
did when they mined for gold in the 
n the whole, can 


days of Sheba. Nor, « 
the members of the Matabele tribe be 
accused of real violence or vindictive- 
ness. But among one’s boys there oc- 
curs every now and then an East Coast 
iriver, Or some 


ig dash of the 


cook, or a Barotse 
other native wiih a 
evil spirit under his black skin; and 
who gave Jim [er- 
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it was one of thes« 
ris all the trouble. 


Canteen, the Barotse, turned up one 





evening while the boys were getting 


their tickets marked up and their ra- 
tions of mealie-meal handed out. It 
the night for monkey-nuts as 
well, the blacks were in good spirits, 
and one of them asked leave to let the 
stranger sleep in the compound for the 
night. Jim Ferris said “loongeeli’— 
all right—and told the boss boy to 
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sign on the newcomer if possible. Boys 
always being scarce, this was the in- 
variable custom. On looking at Can- 
teen’s ticket next morning Jim saw that 
it was in order and the last rate of 
pay set down at twenty shillings a 
month. But Canteen, who claimed to 
be a good hammer boy and said he 
could strike very hard, stuck out for 
a raise of five shillings. Jim took no 
notice of this request—he knew the 
blacks too well—and signed on the Ba- 
rotse for three months at a pound a 
month. Then as Canteen sulked and 
loafed, in consequence of the doubt 
existing in his mind about the exact 
amount he would paid, he was re- 
named Haamba Gaashly—“Go Slowly” 
—a piece of inspired nomenclature us sed 
by every Rhodesian. 

When the month ended Haamba 
hly refused to take the proffered 
pound and asked Jim to sign off his 
ticket. The white man, instead of do- 
ing so, kicked the black out of the hut 
and then beat him. The other boys 
laughed. That night the Barotse dis- 
appeared from the compound. 

Jim sent in a written complaint to 
the magistrate, and the police caught 
Canteen without his pass, which had 
been left behind at jim Ferris’ claims. 
The boy got a month in jail and was 
then sent back to work out the balance 
of his ticket—two months. 

Haamba Gaashly returned to Jim 
Ferris apparently changed. To the best 


f 


of his master’s oa he was in- 
dustrious and merry all day long. Jim 
said it was due to the thrashing and 
the month in jail. Nothing like the 
sjanbok for a boy! It was 
theory. 


Gaasl 
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Sometimes he was 
dose of rhino hide worked wonders 
with a loafer. 

Gradually Jim Ferris forgot all about 
Haamba Gaashly’s little trouble and 


only saw that the Barotse was 
ing a splendid hammer boy. 
put two thirty 


becom- 
He would 
six-inch holes into hard 
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ground regularly each day, and then 
lash out his own stuff. He was a smart 
boy, too, and, as Jim soon found, could 
charge his own holes, work which on 
small properties in Rhodesia is often 
done by Kafirs, although contrary to 
law. 

Once or twice Jim Ferris kicked 
Haamba Gaashly out of his way down 
the stope, not because it was neces- 
sary, but because he considered it kept 
boys up to the mark. The Barotse 
said nothing, but in the darkness of 
the little mine his eyes gleamed like a 
cat’s. 

As for the Mashonas, Jim kicked and 
beat them, and made copious and em- 
phatic use of the words tshaya wena— 
beat you—and mompara, a word ap- 
plied to the waste rock and the bad 
workers of a mine. 

When Jim kicked the Mashonas they 
jumped, and shouted: “Chief!” But 
Haamba Gaashly just laughed in a 
funny sort of way. 


Bob Smith disliked the Barotse and 
told Jim to watch him. “He’s a bad- 
looking boy,” said Bob. 

‘All of them are bad looking,” re- 
plied Jim. “The only good ones are 
dead ones.” He said this as though 
it were an epigram created by him- 
self. 

They argued it out for a while and 
ha went to bed, Jim Ferris winding 

» by saying: 

“T have tried all ways of handling 
hoys, and the only way is to tshaya 
them!” 

Bob knew that it was not, although 
it might seem so. He could not ex- 
plain himself, but he knew that it was 
a matter of will and character, which 
count just as much with Kafirs as 
with civilized being or wild animals. 

Haamba Gaashly’s ticket had nearly 
expired when the hut in which Jim 
Ferris slept was one night burned down, 


Fortunately the dogs barked long be- 
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fore the fire was much advanced, and 
Jim got out in good time and saved 
most of his property. Nobody knew 
what caused ihe flare-up, but Jim sur- 
mised that it was a spark from ithe big 
fire they lighted near the huts each 
night to keep off strolling lions. 
Smith to doubt this, 
and he closely questioned all the boys in 
a roundabout way, hoping to find out 
something. The was always 
the same: “I don’t know.” Bob Smith 
had been in Rhodesia before the Re- 
bellion ~ he spoke both the language 
of the and 
whereas Ferris only smattered kitchen 
Kafir, at which, among themselves, the 
boys laughed. If a white man wants 
the respect of the natives he should 


Bob 


sieitbeaisl ee) oe 
seemea quietty 


answer 





Mashonas, Matabele ; 


try to learn the pure tongue. There 
is no dignity in pidgin English or 
kitchen Kafir. 

In spite of Bob Smith’s inquiries, 
nothing resulted, and the matter 


dropped. 

Then an astonishing thing happened. 
Haamba Gaashly asked to be signed 
on for another three months when his 
ticket expired. 

Jim Ferris screamed with 
laughter, and after writing up the new 
ticket jocularly kicked the boy. And 
of course he was more than ever con- 
vinced that his way of handling na- 
tives was the right one. 

Bob Smith frankly could not under- 
stand the thing at all. So he shut up 
and listened while the younger man ex- 


work 


simply 


pounded his theories for getting 
out of the natives, for Bob could not 
argue against the obvious, even if Jim 
could. 

Not only did Haamba Gaashly stay, 
but a few days later he got another 
big black to sign on. The new boy was 
one of his brothers—all the 
one kraal, or village, are called broth- 
ers—and he proved to be 
workman as the badly 


men of 


nearly as 
good named 


Barotse. 
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After this the young Englishman 
kicked the boys more than ever, and 
his little shaft grew slowly deeper. 
They cut some Mopanu poles one day 
up a nice little windlass by 
to haul out the dirt and to lower 
when he went down to 
the boys their holes and to light the 
fuses. 
Che two 
ile shaft were Haamba Gaashly and his 
brother, who had been placed there be- 
cause he couldn’t get on with the Mak- 
and Ma These two 
Barotses on the claims. 
One morning Haamba Gaashly and 
his brother, Umpoonzi, finished their 
holes a little later than usual. The 
first went over to Jim Ferris and said, 
“salceli hole which meant that they 
ready for the dynamite. Just 
then a boy struck a triangular piece of 
hanging iron, which indicated that it 
was time to stop work for good. Jim 
Gaashly for being 
shaft, too, 
that the 
jumped exactly like the little 
vas named. 


and fixed 
which 


‘ 1 
tne poss show 


boys working on this lit- 


alangas rtabele. 


were the only 


” 
i 


were 


swore at Haamba 
late. When he got to the 
he kicked Umpoonzi so neatly 
latter 
brown buck after wh 
The picanninnies on the dump had al- 
gone to the compound for their 
food when Jim told the two 
the bucket.” 

little shaft went the 
with one foot in 
from the 


ich he 


ready 
3arotses 
to “lower 

Down into the 
standing 
and kicking off 
other whenever he 
clattered and bumped 
about forty 


white man, 
the bucket 
walls with the 
touched. They 
to the 
feet down, and Jim shouted a 
“Loongeeli,’ which came faintly up to 
the perspiring boys. 

Haamba Gaashly had now to clam- 
ber down as best he could, for Jim 
didn’t let the boys ride in the bucket. 

he climbed over the edge into the 
big hole, Haamba Gaashly looked stead- 
ily at his brother and then bit deeply 
into two sticks of gelatine which he 


A fuse 


bottom of the shaft, 


long 


carried in his mouth. was 1n 
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his hand. Umpoonzi knew that in his 
brother’s pocket were two more sticks 
of gelatine and a short fuse, which 
were not usually carried. 

Down at the bottom Jim Ferris was 
charging the first hole, for which he 
had taken down his fuse and dyna- 
mite. “Hurry up, fool,” he said when 
Haambly Gaashly got there. Jim was 
hungry, and he couldn’t go up until the 
four holes were charged with dyna- 
mite and the Kafir had climbed back 
to the surface to help in hauling up. 

Haamba Gaashly, working quickly in 
the dark, ramming the four sticks of 
gelatine firmly into one hole, the last 
piece being attached to the short fuse, 
which, owing to the extra dynamite in 
the hole, looked the usual length. Jim, 
who had now finished two of the other 
holes, examined the boy’s work and 
found that it had been well done. 

“Haamba pesoola,” he said; and the 
Barotse started climbing for the light 
above, where Umpoonzi was softly 
singing a song of his country. 

Jim began filling the fourth and last 
hole. 

When the Barotse had got a little 
way up he turned back to the white 
man and called out, “Haamba gaashly 
inkos.”” Ordinarily this means “go 
slowly,” which to a native is the same 
thing as going well; and Jim Ferris 
cursed the boy for warning him to be 
careful. But there is another way of 
using “Haamba gaashly,” which is then 
equivalent to our “Godspeed,” to one 
setting out on a journey. 

“Haamba gaashly, haamba gaashly!” 
It echoed and reéchoed up the passages 
of the little mine. 

The Barotse got slowly nearer to the 
light above, and when he reached it 
Jim Ferris put out one of the candles 
by whose light he worked. Then he 


shouted: “Hey, you ready on top?” 


1 


The wire rope tightened up and jerkéd 

the bucket a little into the air, as the 

Barotse responded to his words with 
10C bs 


“Go Slowly” 
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the recognized signal. Jim took the 
lighted candle and quickly touched it to 
fuse after fuse, and these spluttered as 
the flames ran down the inside of the 
white cords. Little puffs of smoke 
came out in quick waves. 

The hole prepared by Haamba 
Gaashly had been the first lighted, as 
it was furthest away from the bucket. 

Jim Ferris was never in a great hurry 
about getting out of the shaft after 
lighting the fuses. He had as much be- 
lief in a running fuse as he had in a re- 
vengeful Kafir. So he stepped leisurely 
into the bucket and shouted to the boys 
above to pull him up. 

Had the bucket not moved Jim might 
have become alarmed and annoyed. But 
the two Barotses pulled, and although 
the creaking load moved slowly the 
white man did not worry. 

Jim was half way up the shaft when 
the two Kafirs stopped dead, and 
Haamba Gaashly said, in his own lan- 
guage: “Now!” Then they lifted their 
hands from the windlass, jumped away 
from the whirling handles, and ran 
madly into the bush. Like a stone the 
bucket with Jim Ferris dropped back 
to the spluttering fuses. 

Jim was tough, however, and the fall 
of twenty feet only dazed him. He 
looked and shouted. There was no re- 
ply. The wire cord hung limp above 
the overturned bucket. He shouted 
again, but the echo of his voice was 
the only answer. And all the while 
the fuses were spluttering. 

There was no time to lose. 
ris realized that he was face to face 
with death. Luckily he always used 
fuses which burned two minutes. His 
mind worked quickly. Should he risk 
climbing up and leave the fuses to 
burn? No, it was not worth it. He 
would draw the fuses while there was 
It would cost him those four 


Jim Fer- 


yet time. 
holes though, for the boys could not 


drill into them again. Curse them! 
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He’d give them hell when-he got out. their boys to work with gelatine. The 
He began frantically drawing the magistrate passed severe strictures on 
fuses, cursing all the time. But as he this breach of the mining law, and the 
groped into the corner where Haamba inspectors looked into things for quite 
Gaashly had worked the spark reached a time afterward. 


the cap of the double charge, and in And Haamba_  Gaashly, having 
one blinding flash Jim Ferris’ body and proved a fool at handling dynamite, 
soul dissolved partnership forever. went into service with a nice family in 


Bulawayo, whose baby he nurses. The 
At the inquest it was found that white lady of the house says: “He is so kind 
miners were in the habit of allowing to the children!” 











“CAMERA EYE” RYAN IS DEAD 

OR twenty years Lieutenant Patrick J. O’Brien was a terror to crooks. Known 

widely as “Camera Eye,” because of his remarkable ability to remember 

faces, Ryan was often borrowed from the Newark police department to aid other 

cities in rounding up criminals. He was sent to Washington at the time of 

the last presidential inauguration, and pointed out to the police of that city 

pickpockets who had gone thither in great numbers to prey upon the monster 
crowd that the ceremonies had brought. 

Now Lieutenant Ryan is dead, shot by Phillip Schilling, a gunman he was 
trailing in Newark. Four years ago Lieutenant Ryan was following, with his 
partner, Detective Gaffney, four suspects in the Newark railroad yards when 
one of them turned and shot Gaffney, killing him. Lieutenant Ryan suspected 
that Schilling was implicated in that crime, and had been after the gunman ever 
since. But Schilling got the police officer first, firing three shots, all of which 
struck vital spots. 

The murderer was arrested within a short time, and is said to have con- 
fessed and to have declared that, if he had escaped, crooks in New York would 
have paid him five thousand dollars for the detective’s death. Without doubt 
there is great joy among the criminal population over the passing of the famous 
“camera-eye” policeman, but there is mourning among Lieutenant Ryan’s many 
friends. 


— ———_ 


oo 


ORIGINAL TRAFFIC ORDINANCE IN COLUMBUS 
IOLATIONS of the traffic regulations in Columbus, Ohio, have greatly de- 
creased since the passage of a city ordinance which calls for the holding 
of automobiles the drivers of which have not observed the municipality’s traffic 
rules. The police are empowered to take to the auto “pound” cars operated at 
night without the requisite lights, cars improperly parked, or otherwise trans- 








gressing the rules of the road. 

An automobile that is taken to the pound cannot be recovered until its owner 
has paid a charge of three dollars at least. If the machine remains in the 
pound more than one day an additional charge of fifty cents for each day there- 
after that the car is held by the city must be paid by the owner. If the owner 
considers that his car was unjustly seized he may appeal to the courts for the 
return of his money. 
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Headquarters Chat 


LL our life we have listened to a great deal of talk as to whether this or 
that story was “ethical,” and heard stories, thought to be unethical, con- 
demned by many persons, who contended it was wrong, particularly for 

the young, to read them. 

‘We think this view is, in some respects, a mistaken one. 

As we understand it, in order that a story may be said to be ethical it must 
conclude with virtue and innocence always rising triumphant and exultant over 
vice and infamy, which are dragged down, throttled, gagged, and held under 
water till no bubbles come up. 

Such stories preach the doctrine that it is better to be good than bad; that 
honesty is the best policy; that if we are good, and some wicked person wrongs 
us, our loss will be repaid and the villain punished. 

Very fine. More power to such tales as these. May there always be ethical 
stories—lots of them. But, we contend, in order that we may know life as it 
is, that we may be put on our guard against the wicked designs and acts of evil 
persons, there must be narratives showing that in many cases the unwary are 
not only duped, but that they stay duped. That when a murderer goes amurder- 
ing, or a burglar goes aburgling, some one is going to get killed or robbed. 

Of course, the murderer is often apprehended and executed. But that does 
no good to the dead person or those to whom he was dear. Also the burglar 
is sometimes caught, but, sad to relate, very, very often the stolen goods are not 
recovered. 

Is it not well, then, to print some stories that “end badly” for a perfectly 
good, but stupid or guileless person, while a clever rogue “gets away with it?” 
We do not think that a few well-chosen stories of this nature will lead any 
one to take up a life of crime. On the other hand—and many of our readers 
have written us to attest the fact—the wiles of the wicked are not only laid 
bare in this type of story, but a lesson is taught that is driven home, and not 
to be forgotten as readily as when the victim eventually turns the tables on his 
persecutor. 

Let us take, for example, the gentle confidence man, one of those glad-hand 
boys who meet the strangers at our gates. If in every story about such fellows, 
the police recovered the stolen money and clapped the clever, but unscrupulous 
crook into jail, visitors to the big town would not be so wary. “We should worry,” 
would be their motto. 

That “experience keeps a hard school, but fools will learn in no other,’ is 
only too true, but let us hope that many of us can profit by the experiences— 
unfortunate-to-the-very-end stories—of others without having ourselves to suffer. 


By the way, speaking of suffering, experience, and hard schools, we never 
—pardon our mentioning the subject again—got back that forty-seven dollars 
which was lifted from us in the subway. That story ended badly, very badly, 
for us, but we keep our money in a safer place now. Of course the conscience 
of the “gent what took” our roll must bother him just simply awful, but you 
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know you can buy a lot with——-_ But what’s the use kicking? We've learned 
our lesson—hope so, anyway. 


Pardon our making the suggestion, but for your own peace of mind order 
your Detective Story MaGazine for next Tuesday NOW. The reason? See 
page 2! Modesty keeps us from saying more. 

DPPBIBSDI BIAS SCSCEE ECE ECECEE 


EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM M. CLEMENS 

Mr. William M. Clemens is a well-known criminologist, who for thirty years has 
been engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our 
readers may consult Mr. Clemens through this magazine in regard to any matter 
relating to crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of 
life and property against criminals and other evil-doers. Letters seeking expert in- 
formation along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGA; 
ZINE, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally 
by Mr. Clemens, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed 
in this department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted. 


The Detectives of Fiction 


N fiction the detective has been idealized by Poe and Gaboriau, and in our 
I later days by Anna Katherine Green, Conan Doyle, and others, and the books 
they have written are of value as textbooks for those who wish to make a 
study of the detective science. Every one of these writers had their own peculiar 
ways of using deduction, and the use of one system alone would doubtless turn 
the entire case into a farce, for many happenings which could not be solved 
by one system alone would, in nearly all cases, yield to an analysis based on all 
the systems. 

Poe did not work so much by clear deduction as by mathematics. He argued 
that two and two made four, that it always made four and could make nothing 
else. Conan Doyle, on the other hand, is not mathematical; his system is what 
might be called the system of observation, from which the art of deduction 
resolves empirical results. 

The analytical philosopher is one who can drop his own personality and be 
able to put himself entirely in the place of another person, no matter what the 
difference in temperament. 

If the detective could put himself in the criminal’s place, and by using his 
imagination could act over either mentally or actually the doings of the suspect, 
great results in the solution of crime could be brought about. There are many 
things that a man does unconsciously, and those things are governed by the 
education, personality, and habits of the man himself; many of those things are 
possible to be used as clews, especially as the criminal does not remember having 
done them, hence does not hide them while covering up the traces of the crime. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


FEMALE PICKPOCKETS. 


Ross.—Generally speaking, women are the most patient and dangerous pick- 
pockets. Modest in their attire, and seemingly unassuming in their demeanor, 
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without attracting any notice or particular attention, they slip into an excited 
crowd in a store or in front of a shop window. A quick eye or a delicate touch 
will locate for them without difficulty the resting place of a well-filled purse. 
That discovered, they follow the victim about until the proper opportunity pre- 
sents itself, and then capture the prize. Sometimes they go off on thieving ex- 
cursions in pairs, but an expert female pickpocket invariably prefers to work 
alone. The latter class are difficult to run down because of their craftiness. 


HOMICIDE. 
X. F.—The penal code of the State of New York defines homicide as “‘the 
R. I The penal code of the State of N York defines h 1 th 
killing of one human being by the act, procurement, or omission of another.” 


MAKING AN ESCAPE, 

W. T. B.—Burglars always have in mind a way to escape if they are dis- 
covered or interrupted. As a rule, they will sooner run than fight. But 
get one of them in a corner and he will fight to the end in order to escape arrest. 
Searching for a thief in a house on a dark night is what tries the nerve of a police 
officer. He often gets in a tight place, taking fearful risks, 


CHILD CRIMINALS. 

Miss B. M.—Up to the age of seven the law says a child cannot commit a 

crime. Between the ages of seven and twelve years a child can be considered 

guilty of committing a crime if it can be proven that it had sufficient knowledge 
and sense of the wrongfulness of the act. 


ATTEMPTED CRIME. 

M. W.—An attempted crime is an act done with intent to commit a crime 
and tending, but failing, to effect its commission. For instance, if vou caught 
aman who, with a lighted match in his hand, had been trying to set fire to a 
building, but no fire occurred, it should be apparent to you that he must be 
charged with attempted arson. 

REVOLVERS. 

R. R. C. & Co.—The easiest and most accessible place to carry a pistol is 
ina holster, suspended from a belt, hanging on the left side toward the front of 
the body. 

BAD RECORDS. 
H. H. C.—No, a convict’s record is sure to follow him. The criminal must 
expect the penalty of crime and he must endure it, not only in his sentence, but 
in the records which he cannot cast off with his stripes. 


——————$ 
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OT long ago Governor Smith, of New York State, decided to pardon Abra- 
ham Roth, a convict fifty-six years old, who has served nine years in 
Sing Sing for manslaughter. The pardon was mailed at Albany, but went 








astray, to the great discomfiture of the officials concerned. It was feared at 
first that the important document had been sent to another Abraham Roth, 
twenty-four years old, who is held in Auburn prison for robbery, but after some 
delay the post-office authorities traced the pardon and forwarded it to Sing Sing. 











If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the position in your 
office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step out 
into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the character of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned. She will analyze the samples 
submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations, 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be res 
vealed. / 


Curious Eve.—Your handwriting shows me that you are too sensitive, but 
that you are of a mild and not intensely emotional disposition. The specimen 
which you inclose shows a nature far more affectionate than yours, but bad- 
tempered, and not very unselfish. Whether you could be happy together is really 
a serious problem. I am afraid that when he says cross words, which he does 
not really mean, you will brood over them unnecessarily, and that when you 
settle down into a very mild affection—as your tendency would be—he will find 
you rather lacking in interest. It looks as if you’d both have a lot of adjusting 
to do. 


H. V.—Your letter really touched me. You are so earnest and so kind. 
Believe me, those traits are worth their weight in more than gold. As for there 
“still being a chance” for you to make something out of yourself—why, I should 
think so! Only twenty-nine? That’s still being a boy, you know. As you say, 
you have a good trade. Keep right on at it, but occupy every spare moment 
with training your mind. It is well worth it. Isn’t it possible for you to get 
a tutor? Some one who will come to you or to whom you can go? Put an 
advertisement in the paper. Plenty of college students or young professors 
would jump at the chance, and charge you only a little for it. In that way you 
would soon find your mind expanding wonderfully, and from that point onward 
you would have new and delightful vistas opening to you. 





F. T. Kircnener.—Why do you think that your handwriting will show the 
“obvious”? It shows a very contradictory character. That blazing signature 
of yours shows your egotism—don’t mind that; I’ve got one just as bad—while 
your small letters show your intuition and your ideality. You’re a person of 
intricate mental processes, with a personality of much magnetism, which does 
not always impress people as sincere. Again, don’t mind; that’s what people 
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say about me. You have good taste, and are vain of it, and secretly you are 
as generous as a saint. Now, how do you like that? 


HazeL WALKER.—I’m not sure, at that, that your ambition may not be 
realized, Hazel. You have a love oi graceful motion and a sense of time and 
tune, and all those things are what make success for the professional dancer. 
But why do you let your writing run downhill that way? It means that you 
are taking out your ambition in wishing and in brooding, instead of in doing. 
Get busy, child. Get a teacher, if you have to scrub the studio floor to pay for it! 

3ASIL BALLARD.—My goodness, you certainly are versatile. This young man, 
folks, wants to know whether he will be, when he grows up, “a lawyer, a priest, 
violinist, musician, mayor, or business man.” That question, as to the mayor 
especially, intrigues me. Dear, dear young Basil must have been reading the 
story of Dick Whittington, London’s famous mayor. Well, my boy, if you are 
wise you will stick to business. Those other things will do to dream about, but 
your talents lie, I should think, in your father’s line of work. Also, you might 
try to gain the capacity for clearer, more accurate thought and action. 
you, as “a young man of eighteen,” expect? Here you’ve been managing the Blank 
Opera House of this town” for “fifteen months,’ and you want a bigger job, 
do you? Seems to me, for a boy of eighteen, you're doing pretty well. It looks 
to me as if you had better sit tight for another twelve months and devote your 
spare time to getting a better education. A boy with your ambition needs a lot 
more mental training than you now have if he is to be as successful as he means 
tobe. Don’t underestimate education. More and more, in these next fifty years 


—which will be your working life—you will find it needed. Go to night school, 


L. J. S—Thanks for the fuller information. Well, look here—what do 





‘hire somebody to take you in hand, if you can afford it. You have plenty of 


time to tackle a better job than you have now, but ow is just the right time 


to catch your mind and lick it into shape. 

Dick Benton.—The specimen which you wish me to decipher, “if possible 
shows a nature in which temper, selfishness, occasional generosity, sensuality, a 
keen mind, a sarcastic tongue, a virile and often unpleasant personality, fair 
refinement, flashes of real vulgarity, and a touch of genius—all are easily to 
be perceived. Quite a contradictory and puzzling nature 

P.—Fourteen, are you? And as timid as a hare! And moody—think 
everybody is going to notice vour faults—spend lots of your time wondering 
just what people mean by certain things they say to you. My dear C. P., what 
you need is to get out of doors and play hard enough so that your muscular 
development will be the paramount thing, as it should be, instead of the morbid 
self-interest which now absorbs you. You need to cultivate a sense of humor, 
too. And you need interest in all sorts of things, which will help you to forget 
gong 


R. -You poor soul—trying to do all the things that you never could 
like. Now ‘ me tel you something. You make up your mind to do the one 
thing which really draws you. Live out of doors and go from one place to 
another, looking at interesting things. Oh, boy! 1 can just hear you say it; 


and then I can hear you sigh and say: “What’s the use?” Well, listen. Did 
you know that a person with a fine camera, who knows how to use it, can make 
a good living by selling photggraphs of all sorts of things to firms which handle 
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such things for the press? If you want more information on this subject, write 
me again, remind me of what I told you, and inclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope. 

M. M. Haywarp.—Your writing shows me that you are a person of gentle 
manners and still gentler heart. In fact, you are too gentle for your own good. 
Let outa little of that real independence which lurks in your mind, and you'll 
be doing yourself and your friends a favor. Your husband’s writing shows a 
person who is aggressive enough, goodness knows! He has a temper, but can 
control it; has a very positive personality, and a tremendous amount of vitality 
and ambition. 

J. F—You, like your friend whom I have just analyzed, are too easily 
influenced and too sensitive. You are possessed, however, of a sly and quite 
delicious sense of humor, which adds a “tang” to your personality. You ought 
to force yourself into positions of responsibility, requiring initiative. In that way 
you would automatically develop your character. 

Ros.—I’ve explained several times that this magazine is made up six weeks 
in advance of the time you get it, so perhaps you have already gone away to 
that astonishing place where you “cannot purchase magazines.” I didn’t know 
that such a thing could be. Your handwriting shows a very energetic, but rather 
restless person, one who is inclined to mistake desire for decision. You are 
warm-hearted—wonderfully friendly and kind. “Walk in life?’ Hard to say, 
You’re so unsettled. Write me again in, say, a year. 

D. R. H.—You’d better brace yourself, because I’m going to hurt your 
feelings. If you have done many things “and made a success of them all” you 
are flattering yourself a good deal. It isn’t possible. Your handwriting doesn’t 
show it. But it does show an astonishing amount of self-satisfaction. I suppose 
you think I’m pretty hard on you, but people of your disposition are worth fight- 
ing with; they have so much real cleverness and so much real worth, if once they 
get down to hard pan—whatever that is; but you know what I mean—and 
determine to really be all the things that they think they are. An artist? No, 
not exactly. But you have some talents. I think you could do some kinds of 
that work. 


HOW TO READ CHARACTER IN 
HANDWRITING 
LESSON II. 
The Meaning of Margins 


CAN’T illustrate this lesson, because there is no way of really showing, on 
this kind of a page, how margins look, since they are related, in their 
proportions, to the differing sheets on which they are based. 

In considering them, however, you must remember that the margin represents 
one of the first expressions of art as a conscious thing in the writing of man. 
The symbols which we now use for letters were pictures to begin with, arranged 
without any effort at symmetry upon whatever material was at hand, In time 
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those pictures became too cumbersome for the rapidly developing complexities 
of life; some bright mind hit upon the idea of lopping off a few superfluous 
strokes, and right there the alphabet started. It was a long time, though, before 
even the lines and spaces of -writing were anything but higgledy-piggledy. 
Finally the eyes of man, becoming educated to a sense of proportion, demanded 
some beauty in the arrangement of the writing symbols, and then, a long time 
after that, the eye began to be worried by the crowded appearance of the sheet; 
and so the margin, wholly a matier of taste, began to emerge, until, in the days 
when men made books by hand, the use of the margin, and its proportion to 
the size of the page and the style of the “hand,” became the touchstone for 
the maker’s artistic feeling. 

So you can see that to-day the meaning of the margin has to do chiefly 
with the feeling-as to beauty, and that, like all graphological signs, the growth 
of that meaning has been perfectly logical. 

So simple and direct are the deductions of character based upon handwriting 
that I am sure most of you, knowing how margins arose, can almost work out 
the broad indications of to-day for yourselves. 

For instance, it is perfectly apparent that wide margins must mean a keener 
sense of beauty than common; since, from a strictly utilitarian standpoint, they 
are sheer waste. There could be no reason for such usage, except as a grati- 
fication to the eye. 

On the other hand, people who use no margins at all, crowding every word 
upon each line that is possible, can’t have much sense of beauty, can they? 
And a disorderly margin means a sense of beauty which has no education, of 
course. That’s easy, isn’t it? 

Wide margins on the left-hand side and none at ali on the right show a 
sense of beauty curbed by a sense of economy—the one side contradicting the 
other. Wide margins on the right-hand side and none on the left—which is 
very rare—shows a passionate love of beauty, triumphing over either stinginess, 
sensuality, or poverty—which will depend upon your reading of letter formations, 
such as you will learn as we go on. 

A medium margin on both sides shows that kind of good taste which finds 
expression in well-chosen clothing and household surroundings. Margins which 
are wide at the beginning and gradually narrow show prudence getting the upper 
hand of artistic feeling. If the reverse is true, which is most commonly found, 
then prudence is shoved aside by the stronger passion. 





Artists naturally use very wide margins. Architects do, too, and very often 
professional decorators and designers use very unusual margins. Poets are 
famous for their very straight and perfect margins, looking as if the writing had 
been laid off by a rule. 

Eccentric margins, with odd indentations of paragraphs, show love of beauty 
as almost an obsession. Mucha, who, a good many years ago, began the “new 
art” which has now a host of followers of “futurists,” “cubists,” and all sorts of 
“ists,” never wrote more than three words of his small, exquisite script upon a 
line, and he used a paper which was about eight inches wide, so you can imagine 
how a note from him looked. He varied this by occasionally shoving the three 
words far to the right or left. The result was a page really beautiful, but not 
especially useful. 

A good many girls who attend fashionable schools use wide margine because 
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it is thought very clever; but as soon as their characters mature they turn to 
margins which are really expressive. 
The actual meaning of margins, however, is governed by the letter forma- 
tions with which they are found associated, and this we will consider next week. 
These lessons on “How to Read Character in Handwriting” will appear from 
time to time. Lesson III. will discuss “Letter Formations in Relation to Margins.’ 











UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 

This week’s problem is the chief factor in bringing a lawbreaker to justice. 

Jim Dugan was a city detective. He and two fellow detectives were on 
their way to headquarters late one afternoon, when a boy stepped up to Dugan 
and handed him a sealed envelope. Dugan tore it open, read the note he found 
inside, and told his companions he had some important business to tend to, and 
that he would not be able to report for duty that evening. 

Not long afterward it was discovered that Dugan was in the pay of a 
criminal organization. For some time he had been using his influence toward 
securing releases from custody for the men who belonged to this organization, 
and, among other things, he had been tipping off the organization whenever he 
would learn that the police were going to raid one of the many gambling houses 
run under the organization’s supervision. Discharge and a prison sentence were 
the rewards Dugan collected for betraying his trust. 

Dugan’s duplicity was discovered when the note the messenger delivered to 
him fell into the hands of his captain. The note read as follows: 

“Set down the color of blood. After it put the definite article. Next place 
the name of a monkey that most resembles man. Follow with the present of 
“to possess.” Next comes the past participle of “to exist.” Then follow suc- 
cessively with the past of what you can hold between your thumb and forefinger ; 
what two and two make; the most indefinite of articles; a piece of wood of 
indefinite size and shape, though generally long and slender; the direction in 
which an apple never falls; a plural form of I; something which, in one form 
or another, is never filled; the objective of that which relates to man; a portion 
of the third day of the week; “assistance”; that whieh no lane is without; the 
smallest article there is; a thing which every magician must have by the bagful; 
what will follow to-day; “to handle”; the possessive of you; a person’s ability 
joins more things than rivets and bolts; 





to swing matters his way; that which 
“to secure’; the objective of every male of the species; the opposite of in; 
what is preceding in time, and wind up with a dozen. 

Dugan’s captain—Croft was his name—found that by carrying out the 
directions in the note, he had a message from the organization. Captain Croft 
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discovered that every sentence and clause in the note as reproduced above, de- 
scribed or defined a word in the organization’s message to Dugan. 

Put yourself in Captain Croft’s place, and see if you can work out the mes- 
sage. 

When you settle yourself comfortably under the lamp next Tuesday you 
will find the message that brought about Detective Dugan’s dismissal and disgrace. 


With the hint I gave you to start last week’s problem—that there were 
twenty-three letters in the answer—it ought not to have been a difficult problem. 
Knowing the number of letters in the answer, the next logical thing to do would 
be to count the words in Dora’s telegram. As there were twenty-three words in 
the telegram, or a word for every letter in the hidden message, what would be 
more natural than to try the initial letters of the words in the telegram? If 
you did, you found that the initial letters made up the words: “Midnight Sunday 
as planned,” which was Dora’s hidden message to her brother. Nothing difficult 
about it now, was there? 











“CONVICT TOM BROWN'S” LATEST EXPERIMENT 


A NUMBER of years ago Thomas Mott Osborne assumed the alias of “Tom 

Brown” and served a short term in prison so as to obtain a practical, first- 
hand acquaintance with convict life. Shortly after that Mr. Osborne became 
warden of Sing Sing and established his famous Mutual Welfare League, a 
system of prison government he had previously inaugurated at Auburn. 

Of late Mr. Osborne has been serving the United States government as 
commandant of the naval prison at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. Now he wants 
to get an idea of the ordinary sailor’s life from the enlisted man’s viewpoint. 
Therefore he is repeating his “Convict Tom Brown” stunt and has had himself 
assigned to the U. S. S. North Dakota, a battleship of the North Atlantic fleet, 
to serve as an inconspicuous, unknown “gob.” 

In this capacity he is said to have taken part in the welcome home to Pres- 
ident Wilson on his return from France early in July. 

It is expected that this latest experiment of Mr. Osborne’s will result in a 
number of recommendations “for the good of the service.” 











—— 





CLEVELAND HAS TRAFFIC DOG 


NE of the best-known dogs of Cleveland, Ohio, is Freckles, of the police 

traffic squad, who takes his stand daily with a policeman at the intersection 

of two of that city’s busy streets. Freckles’ part in regulating traffic is to in- 

terfere with the further progress of any automobilists who have violated the 

driving regulations at that locality and to aid the policeman in shepherding 
pedestrians crossing the thoroughfare. 

The dog has a uniform and an official badge—a solid silver one—with 

his number, 298, upon it. The badge was presented to the animal, with appro- 

priate ceremonies, by the merchants of Cleveland. 


MIISS IN G 


This department is offered free of charge to readers of the DETECTIVE STORY 
MAGAZINE. Its purpose is to aid readers in getting in touch with persons of whom 
they have lost track. 

While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 
“blind” if you prefer. In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 
right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any Ietters that may come 
for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 

If it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery” post-office address, 
for experience has proved that those persons who are not specific as to address, 
often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” It would be 
well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 

When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 
notice out. 

Now, readers, help those whose friends are missing, as you would like to be 
helped if you were in a similar position. 

WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or tele- 
gram, asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are absolutely certain that 











i the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 
| 
YARPENTER, 4. AUBREY. Was a student at fam ee ARLEY §&., of the United States 
the University of Pennsylvania, and left his merchant marine, who, during the summer of 
home last Christmas. Iie is twenty-one years 1918, was in training on the steamer ANDREW 8. 
old, five feet six inches tall, weighs one hundred Upson, of the Kinney Steamship Company. An 
and forty pounds, and has black bair and brown old friend desires to hear from him, and will be 
eyes. When last heard of it was said that he grateful for any news that will lead to his 
had married and was on his way to Canada. Any present location. T. Q. L., care of DETECTIVE 
information as to his whereabouts will be appre- STory MAGAZINE. 
ciated by his cousin, ALBerTt HALF, care of this 
magazine. Mc! he ARY, MAMIE. When last hear 1 of was 
—— . vm . u, Indiana. She formerly lived with 
M4; J. HENRY, uphols terev, is about fifty-six her grandmother, Mrs. Mabey, at Millvale, Penn 
years old, five feet six inehe s tall, rather sylvania, and is probably known by that nam. 
stout, and weighs Hane one hundred and sixty Ter grandfather seeks information of her, and 
pounds. Ile was last heard of at Freeport, 1 will be most grateful to any one who can give 
linois, in 1S%:3. Ii father died a short time him her present address. M. N. McGeary, 5 
ago, and his last ¥ vords were about Henry. If Horner Street, Johnstown, Pennsylvania. ‘ 
any reader of this magazine can help me to find P 


oa the favor will be greatly appr ciated, FRANK WAGNER, FRANK. He was last heard from 
C. May, 518 Brown Street, Galena, Illinois. about nine years ago at Akron, Colorado, 
MY BROTHER was born on the 5th of No- and was then talking about going to Denver, 

vember, 1891, and was placed in an orphan His father is very anxious to hear from him and 
! From there will be most ag i to any one who will give 





age when he was one month ol é i. F - 4 
he was adopted by a family whose name I do him information that will.lead to his communi 
pot know, and was brought up in the belief that eating with ‘vy JULIUS WAGNER, 6 Tayloi 





he was their own son. He is probably short Avenue, N. S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
t -hun 4 ylacl ir yjlue eyes 
and chunky, with bk hair and blu eyes, S \NDITAM, MRS. JAMES. 


six i ae 
and may have mecha und musical talent. : : . ixty years ago 
a little girl, born in 


City, was 


















Any person knowing of a young man who an- p 4 - rw 
swers this description, and whose birth date is given for adoption to a Mrs. van T assel, who, 
the same,, will confer a great favor by address when she was dying, told her that she was not 
; on mene? P 4 : ry child, and that her own mother was Mrs 
ing “Frater,” care of this magazin her child, ; 7 eae 
Sica James Sandham. She is very anxious to learn 
W. WILSON. Last heard of in Recine, something of her mother, or of her family, and 
y isconsin. Plea write P. O. Box 452. any one who can help her in her quest will do a 
Jacksonville, Tennessee, and plan to meet your great kindness by addressing “‘DAUGHTER,” cart 


old pal in Flint, Michigan. of Missing Department. 
EMPLAR, WALTER CHARLES. Twenty- 
three years old. He has dark hair and 
eyes and is five feet six inches tall. liis nose 
and one front tooth are broken, and the letters 


AITIT CARTER. She is about fifteen years 
old, and was last heard of in Everett. Was 
ington. A friend has important news for he 
and begs her to send her address to ‘this may 

















zine. W. C. T. are tattooed on his left arm. He s¢ srved 
in the navy during the war on the U. 8. 8S. Si? 
OUNG, JOSEPIT, who left Chicago 1917. Louis. The pictures of his mother and his sweet 
{fis mother died January 27, 1919. i is heart were found on the dead body of a m: 
ters, Mattie and Ida, and his father are : ious abou ixty years old at Richmond. Ilis moth 
to hear from him, and will be glad ny i is 1} rihbroken at his disappearance, and will be 
formation that will help them to find him. Ilis thankful to any one who can tell her if he is 
father is still at Zachary, Louisiana, Box 21. alive, and will help her to find him Mrs. AL” 
Mrs. IDA Hayes, 4721 Langley Avenue, Chicago, BERTA TEMPLAR WEAVER, 2160 Lime Avenue, Long 
Illinois. ach, California. 


























KEARNEY , J. W., who was last heard of in 
Chicago in 1917. Good news awaits him, and 
any one knowing of his whereabouts will greatly 
oblige by writing to Carter, care of DETECTIVE 
SroryY MAGAZINE. 


ATSOFF, SIMON, who left home on the 29th 
of last May to look for work, and has not 


been seen since. He is twenty-three years of 


age, five feet four inches in height, and weighs 
about one hundred and twenty-seven pounds. 
He is of slight build, with light complexion, 
smooth face, brown eyes, and black hair, and 
wears tortoise-shell-rimmed glasses. Any one 


who has seen him, or knows of his whereabouts, 
will do a great favor to his anxious wife and 
parents by communicating with Mrs. L. 5S. 
KATSOFF, 3558 North Warnock Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


last heard of he 
navy at Norfolk, 

He is five feet mine inches tall, 
# about one hundred and seventy pounds, 
has brown hair and dark-brown eyes, and walks 
with a swing. Any information will be thank- 
fully received by his parents. Please write to 
his friend, RAYMOND W, BrooKE, 1419 G Street, 
Washington, D. C. 


HIPMAN, 
was 


HERMAN. When 
stationed with the 





WALTER, who, in 1916, was in 
California, with the Fourth Regi- 
ment of Marines, and left for San Domingo dur- 
ing the uprising. His home town is thought to 
be Richmond, Washington. Any one who can 
give information concerning him please write to 
N. B. T., care of this magazine. 


HELCRAFT, 
San Diego, 


heard from 
1916. His 
and would 
write to 
Bluefields, 


ALLEN G., who was last 
battleship Montana in 
fear he is dead, 
him. Please 
Delivery, 


OWDY, 
on the 
mother and brother 
appreciate any news of 
JoHN C. Dowpy, General 
West Virginia. 


who was last heard of 
when he 
Company, 
would like 


"‘DONNELL, DONALD, 

in Memphis, Tennessee, last March, 
was employed by the Price Mercantile 
Kansas City, Missouri. His friends 





to have his present address, and will appreciate 
any information concerning him. C. M., care of 
this magazine. 
ORRIS, CHARLES P., who left Montrose, 
Colorado, the 19th of December, 1911 or 


He is five feet six inches tall, has black 

r and eyes, and usually wore a mustache. if 
living, he is now about forty-eight years of ag 
He was last heard from in 1913, and was the n 
in Yacama, Washington. His daughter Evelyn, 
and his sister, would like very much to hear 
from him, or if any one who knows him, or any- 
thing about him, will write, they will confer a 
great favor. Mrs. GrEorGE DERENPECK, 1405 
Sixth Avenue, Seattle, Washington. 


LLEN DEVLIN O'BRIEN 
mother. She came East 
ing with her my father, Charles, then an in- 
fant, and settled near Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
It is thought that either the O’Brien or the 
Devlin family were in the hotel business at that 
time. I am anxious to find my relatives, and 
any one familiar with these facts will greatly 
oblige by communicating with me. HAROLD C, 
O'BRIEN, Beaver, Pennsylvania. 





was my_ grand- 
about 1862, bring- 


He was last heard of in San 
Francisco eight years ago. _ Sister and 
brother would like very much to hear from him. 
If any one knows his present ss, the 
= be appreciated if they will send it to 
GNES LuNDIN, care of J. R. Bentley, 
MeMonnetiie Oregon. 


SIL VERMAN, JACOB. Information wanted of 

this boy who was kidnaped from St. Louis, 
Missouri, in 1915, when he was fifteen years old. 
He is probably kept somewhere against his will. 
If any one knows of such a case, please answer 
this, describing the young man and where he is. 
His CuuM, care of this magazine, 


UNDIN, CARL. 
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Hex. ENOCH GEORGE, whose parents lived 

at 169 East One Hundred and Nineteenth 
Street, New York City, some years ago. He is 
said to have been in the navy in 1906. Any one 
knowing his whereabouts would do his daughter 
a great favor by writing to the Missing Depart- 
ment. 


SIPE, or SYPE, MR. and MRS. They were last 

seen in Dayton, Ohio, where Mr. Sipe was a 
member of the police department. They left 
there in 1917 and went to Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Any one knowing their present address 
will greatly oblige by writing to Grorce D. 
Brewer, JOOS North Stillman Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, 


MV CLEAN, HELEN HALEY, 

year-old daughter in Providence some 
years ago. She is now grown up, and would be 
very glad to hear from any one who has known 
her mother, or who can tell her anything about 
her. Please write to S. C. SS. care of this 
magazine. 


who left an eight- 


IXON, PATTY. He is six feet five inches 
tall, with blue eyes and dark-brown hair. 

He has two gold-crowned teeth in front. His 
sister is anxiously waiting to hear from him. 





Mrs. De.LA LouNGES, 6358 Drexel Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
also known as DELLA SMITH, who 


LAU RA, 

lived in Grand Rapids and Coopersville. Her 
sister has tried very hard to find her, and wants 
her badly, and hopes, if she sees this, that she 
will write to her and relieve ber anxiety. R. D., 
eare of this magazine, 


DONAHUE, J. 


is an American 
either lost or was taken away 
when he was five years old, and was taken to 
England, where he remained until 1892. If 
there is any one in Philadelphia who remem- 
bers him he would be glad to hear from them, 
as he desires to find out where he was_ born 
and something about his parents. If readers of 





C., is anxious to prove that he 
citizen by birth. He was 
from Philadelphia 





this magazine can help him to identify him- 
self, and obtain the proofs necessary to show 
that he is American born, he will be deeply 
grateful. J. C. DoNAnUR, 1380 East One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-third Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


OFFMAN, ANNA, formerly of- Buffalo, New 
York, and who was in San Francisco dur- 

ing October, 1915. She is a_ blonde, stoutly 
built, with blue eyes. There is valuable informa- 


which ske will be glad to receive. 


tion for her, € 
Covington, Oklahoma, 


Doctor EUGENE PARSHALL, 


A? THONY, H. C. Information wanted as to 

his present whereabouts. He was last heard 
of at the Pacific Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas, ten 
years ago. He is now about sixty years old, five 
feet six inches tall, and weighs one hundred and 
forty pounds. His hair and eyes are black, and 
he usually wears a mustache. His brother will 
iteful for any news of him, W. B. ANTHONY, 
4 West Mark Street, Little Rock, Arkansas, 








who left Cat Island, 
years ago, after plac- 
Charles Blanche. If 
him they will confer 


ILLIAMSON, JOHN, 
Pe Arkansas, thirty-nine 
ing his baby girl with Mrs. 
knows anything of 


any one lin c 
a great favor by writing to his daughter, Mrs. 
JuLIgn Grace, R. D. 2, Rockwood, Tennessee. 


"THE OBAL D, ALFRED, last heard of on Febru- 
ary , 1917, when he was staying at the 
Chicago. He 


Prince Yrotel, on Dearborn Street, 

is twenty-one years old, about five feet eight 
inches tall, with light hair and eyes, and weighs 
one hundred and twenty pounds. Any one 
knowing his whereabouts will do a great kind- 
ness by notifying his parents. Mr. PAUL THEO- 
BALD, 102 Queen Street, Dubuque, Iowa. 
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AKER, ROBERT DOUGLAS, who lived in 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, two years ago, and is 
supposed to have gone to France with a company 
from that place. He is five feet six inches tall, 
weighs about one hundred and fifty pounds, and 
has fair hair and gray eyes. Any information 
will be greatly appreciated by his sister. Vlease 
write care of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 





and let me know where you are? Your 
nephew, A. JACK HEARN, care of this magazine. 


UNCLE RAY, will you please write to me 


ILLIAMS, MR. AND MRS. JESS, formerly 

of Wichita ITalls, Texas, who took charge 

of a little girl in the winter of 1914. Any one 

knowing their present whereabouts, please com- 
municate with the Missing Department. 





IMMIE ——, a brakeman in January, 1914, 
on the Rock Island Railroad from Chickasha, 
Oklahoma, to Mangum. Last name believed to be 
Ogden, or Onsley. Please communicate with 
Missing Department. 
LECK, or VAN BLECK, HELEN, who formerly 
lived in Cleveland, Ohio. Any one knowing 
her present address will do a favor by sending it 
to F. E. D., care of this magazine. 
GRAY Y, ROBERT.—“Spag,” your loved ones at 
home are in great need, and must hear from 
you. Please do as you promised, Address as 
before, 


CASBOE, WILLIAM. He was la 










he ane of at 


Villa Ridge, Lliinois, twenty After 
his wife died he left her baby a Tom 
and Lucy Capes. He had ce other daughters, 


Lizzie, Sadie, and Mary. Any one who can give 
me information of any one of these people will 
do a great kindness by writing to Mrs. W. G. 
STEPHENS, 1324 Beechwood Avenue, Holly Wood, 
1. 






Californ 

NFORMATION WANTED of a boy and girl, 

twins, who were born in Rochester, New York, 

fm 1888. They were brought up by a family 

named SHAFFER. ‘Their mother is anxious to 

find them. Mrs. CLARA SMITH, 612 South San- 
gamon Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





HAIN, IVAN W., who was in the insi 

business in Chicago about ten years ago, 

and left that city for New York. He is a native 

of London, England. A _ friend would like to 

know his present address. A. A. BURKE, 753 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


AMES CROOKS ESTATE. James Crooks died 
about twenty-four years ago, leaving prop- 
erty somewhere in Tennessee. Information is 
yanted as to its location, and whether the heirs 
were ever advertised for. Please write D, M. L., 
care of this magazine. 


DeDson, J. T., who was in Nashville, Arkansas, 

in 1903, and has not been heard of since. 
He has blue eyes, dark hair, and walks with a 
limp. He is about five feet eleven inches tall. 
If any one can give me news of him their kind- 
ness Will be greatly appreciated. Oscar Dovson, 
1808 Elm Street, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


Mccarrty. MISS MARY, who was last seen 

at Ottawa Street, Roxbury. Any one 
knowing her present address please communicate 
with DELMAR, care of this magazine. 


IMMER, EDITH, who left New York for 
Richmond, Virginia, about two and a half 
years ago. It is greatly to her interest that she 
be located. If any one who knows her address 
will send it to this magazine the favor will be 
greatly igang 
DE SNELLIS, or DENOYS, DANIEL, who was 
at one time captain of the tug boat Jroquois, 
and who was last heard of in New York City in 















1891, is asked to write to his old friend, Cor 
NELIUS D. Murpuy, 1237 West First Street, 
Santa Ana, 


California. 


Detective Story Magazine 








OLLINS.— Information wanted as to my fa- 
ther’s family. From his Bible I find the 
following: George Perry Collins—my father— 
born April 16, 1853, in Frederic, Ohio. His fa- 
was Perry Collins, who married Mary 
Her sister married Judge Hub Orton, 
had one son, Ira. My father had two sis- 





Annie and = Ida. Annie married Cliy 
er. Ida married S. M. Wayman, and had 
child, Clara. My father died in 1892, A 


reward will be given for information that will 
be proved reliable. GrorGr G, COLLINS, care of 
this magazine. 





KERNAN, LEON PATRICK. He was last heard 

- from in Jacksonville, Florida. His home is 
supposed to be in Albany, Georgia. His friend, 
EvWIN PATRICK COLLINS, would like to hear from 
him. sox 75, Indian Licad, Maryland. 








ya4e sEY, RUSSELL W. and ALICE EVE- 
who, when last heard from, were liv- 
ing at 783 Woodgate Street, Loughboro, Leicester- 
shire, England. Their daughters, MILDRED and 
MABLE, would like to hear from them. Any one 
knowing their present address will conter a 
favor by sending it to them in care of this 
magazine. 
ZIRTH, MANIAL, originally from Saginaw, 
Michigan, last heard of in Union City, 
sylvania, about February, 1916, and is believ 
to have been in Erie, Pennsylvania, shortly after- 
ward. <Any information regarding him would be 
greatly appreciated by his old friend and com- 
rade, LESLIE DANA CARR, R. F. D. 4, Union City, 
Pennsylvania. 





M ARTIN, JUDSON F., who was last heard of 

on August 25, 1918, when he was with 
Company C, Sixth Developing Battalion, Camp 
Grant, Illinois. His letters were miscarried, 
and were received by his family ten months 
after date of writing. If any one knows where 
he enlisted, or has any information that will 
lead to communication with him, they will con- 
tribute to his happiness, and will do a_ great 
kindness by writing to his sister. L. M. B. 
care of this Magazine 


A Cc. FRANK.—Pleas 
wd are of this mag: 


care ol 








write to me, either in 
ine or through the folks. 





Everything has been torgiven. I am anxiously 
awaiting to hear from you. »® A 


BAss . HARVEY C., whose home is in Little 

Rock, Arkansas, and who worked at Argenta, 
Arkansas, about five years ago. If any one 
knows his present whereabouts, and will send 
any information they may have to the ede 
Department of this magazine, their kindness will 
be greatly appreciated by one who is most 
anxious to get in touch with him. 








EFLEY, MRS. JENNIE, who left her home at 
sowles, LincéIn County, West Virginia, some 
months ago, with her two daug hters, JULIA E., 
twelve years old, and ELLEN L., ten. When 
heard of they were boarding a train at Ifur 
cane, West Virginia. Mrs. Lefley is thirty 
years of age, five feet four inches tall, weighs 


hundred and thirty pou ids, and has light 1} 










a Roman nose, and some — teeth in front. The 
girls are both fair. any nformation that will 
lead to the finding of these ‘people will be greatly 
appreciated, Mrs. Hi. Il. HAINES, Box 1456 


Charleston, West irvinia, 


HE ILBRON, ROBERT P.—Please write to the 
Missing Department of this magazine a 
learn something to your interest. 





Mi: as W, MRS. L. A., née SPANGLER 
ther, if you sh this, please write 
and re sie ve my anxiety. If you need help of 
any kind, wire me at once. If any one can give 
iniormation of the above, who is’ twenty-one 
years old, slender, with gray eyes and very dark 
hair, please notify her anxious sister, Mrs. J. M. 


SmirnH, R. 9, Box 50 B, Wichita, Kansas. 





























MAX, who left home Janu- 
19. He is thirteen years of age, 
about four feet ten inches tall, and weighs 
ninety pounds. He has black hair and eyes 
and a black mole on his left jaw. Information 
about him will be greatly appreciated by his 
mother, who is heart-broken over his disappear- 
ance. She offers a reward of twenty-five dollars 
to any one who will find him. Mrs. L. KLEINER- 
MAN, 940 Brunswick Avenue, Trenton, New Jer- 
sey. 

TRAY ER, R RNEST A.—We want to hear from 

you. You cannot imagine how much worry 
and sorrow you are causing your parents. Write 
to your father. CHARLES R. TrRAverR, Rhine- 
beck, New York. 


KLE SINERMAN, 
ary 19, 19 








ARKER, JOSEPH 8., who used to live at 528 
East Adams Street, Jacksonville, Florida, in 
1912, and was last beard of in Gulfport, Mis 
sippi. Also LIEUTENANT SIDNEY BREES 
V. C., who was discharged from the British army 
on account of his wounds. I have important 
news to deliver to these two gentlemen, and any 
one knowing of their present whereabouts will 
do a great kindness by communicating with me. 
JOHN DE CosTr, care of this magazine. 






H ALE, WILLIAM FALLIS, who joined the 
army ten years ago, and was seen in New 
months ago. Ile -was then very sick, 
and may be in some hospital. He is twenty-six 
years old, with brown hair and eyes. Any news 
of him will be most welcome to his mother. Mrs. 
JOSIE WET NAN, Who lives at 104 South Twen- 
tieth Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 
M AAs, SIGFRIED M., whose last residence 
was 301 West End Avenue, New York City. 
Phe ise communicate with Albert H., who, being 
without a job, must sell oil stocks. There is 
$7.500 for you in it if you sell at par. Please 
help me as I helped you, and oblige. 


York some 





M: MULLEN, EARL R., who lived somewhere 
4 in South Dakota before he joined the army 
two years ago. Any one knowing his 
address, or that of his family, will do a 
favor by writing to me. H., care of this maga- 
zine. 


y ELLY, JOHN, known 





among his friends as 

“Bronx Welly. When last heard of he 
was at Carney’s Point, New Jersey. His old pal 
LEONARD has been looking for him for years, 
and would be glad to hear from him. Please 
write care of this magazine. 


M ORELAND, PAUL Originally from Pitts- 

surgh, Pennsylv: vale, and supposed _to have 

becn in Hot Springs, Arkansas, in Any 

news of him will be gratefully appreciated by 

his sister VIRGINIA, care of the Missing De- 
partment, 

YNE, FRANCIS P., JR., fifteen years old, has 

blue eyes and dark-brown hair. He is five 

feet seven inches tall, of stocky build, and 












weiths about one hundred = and _ thirty-five 
pounds. e left home in April, 1919. Francis, 
if you see this, come home. You will be gladly 
welcomed, If you need the money, write. Any 
inf i of this boy will be thankfully re- 
( his father, F. PyNE, 91 Hiudson 
St Provide nee, Rhode Island, or care of this 
miaicazine, 
CASE, JOUN Dear Dad, won't you please 
Write to me, and ke me know where you 





are? I am a big boy now. almost as t: { 
you were when you went away in 1906. Writ: 
to our old home. Everything is all right. Sroca. 


CLARK, JOHN R., who was last heard from in 

Florida twelve or fifteen years avo, i 
supposed to be now in the West. Ike al 
fifiy years old, a little more than six feet tall, 
and weigl about one hundred and seventy-five 
pounds. He is a blacksmith or machinist.  llis 
nephew is anxious to hear from him. Address 
RK. bk. D., care of this magazine. 
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cCHEYNE, ROBERT MURRAY, known as 
Bob. He is twenty-five years of age, about 

five feet nine inches in height, and has auburn 
hair. He is known to have been in Toronto two 
years ago, and is believed to be in Montreal now. 
His sister is very anxious about him, and will 
be most grateful to any one who will send her 
his present address. Kindly write to WINNIFRED 
tale lala 300 Huron Street, Toronto, Ontario, 

anada. 


WATSON, EMMIT. He is now about twenty- 

five years old, and has black hair and brown 
eyes. He has not been heard of since he was in 
Denver with his mother about twenty-two years 
ago. It was said later that they had moved to 
Cripple Creek, Colorado. His sister is anxious 
to find him, and will be grateful for any as- 
sistance from readers of this magazine. Please 
write to the Missing Department, 


OWNE, ORNBY. He was last heard of in 
Pittsburg, Kansas, in 1912. Some papers 
were given to me for him four years ago by a 





man on Peace River, Canada, which I promised 
to deliver, if possible, but so far I have been 
unable to trace him. Any one who can help me 
to find him, or any member of his family, will 
confer a great favor. TEX WILSON, Deeth, 
Nevada. 
I ASON, JACK.—Thank you for sending the 
book. I will take care of the picture for 
you. I am very much worried about you. Please 
write to me. L, C. M., care of this magazine. 





CASH REWARD will be paid to any one who 
can give me proof of the death of my father, 


JOHN EDWARDS, who died in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, February 22, 1897, and was buried, I 
think, in Oak Mont Cemetery, in that city. Please 


send any information to me; I shall be very 
grateful for the favor. TARRY EDWARDS, R 26, 
Independence, West Virginia. 


England, and is about forty- 


| hs NT, HARRY. He is a native of Salford, 
Lancashire 
America twenty-four 


six years old. He came to 
lieved to be working on the 





years ago, and is bel 

Gri ind Trunk Railway. Will any Joynt please 
write? Correspondence will be greatly appre- 
ciated by his brother, RENNIE JoyntT, 8S. S. Aidan, 


s00th Line, 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
.ISY, ALMA.—Please write to Mrs. R. 
care of this magazine. 





ARI 
sRONAUGH, 


ITCHELL, ALBERT J., of Nebraska, is re- 
quested to write to his mother in Portland. 
She is very ill and needs him, If any one knows 


his present whereabouts, or a late address, please 
communicate with his niece at once. Mrs. J. M. 
Monror, General Delivery, Camas, Washington. 


Please write to 


4REEDMAN, MR = 
t Main Street, Enid, 


my mother a 32 Eas 
Oklahoma. FRED EREEDMAN, 


N!=t 





SEN, NIELS, JACOB, and KRESTON.— 








‘ase communicate with Frederic O. NIEL- 
SEN, 845 South Bond Street, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, 
W TEBB, MRS \NNETTE, née Hutchison, who 
~ Sormerly lived in South Sydney, Cape Breton, 


Canada. Any one knowing her present address 
will do a great favor by writing to HArryY WEBR, 








North Eightcenth Street, Nicetown, Phila- 
Pennsylvania. 

Mi DERMOTT, BERNARD, of County Ros- 

common, Ireland, whose sister Mary mar- 

ried John Reilly, and who, when last heard of, 

about sixty years ago, was living at Maiden 

Creek, Pennsylvania. Any one who can give 


information concerning him, please communicate 
with BerNArRD ReILLy, 168 East Eighty-second 
Street, New York City. 
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EMKE, HELEN, also known as LUCILLE ACHORN, KENNETH, last heard of in the 
D NORMAN, actress, who was last seen at spring of 1918 near Brunswick, Maine. 
Fort Sheridan, Illinois on her way to Saint Write to DAyip T. Jones, 201 Cedar Street, New 
Louis, Missouri, She is re feet four inches Bedford, Massachusetts. 
tall, with dark eyes and dark bobbed hair. 
formation as to her whereabouts will be gr: USSELL. MARIE , Ww by 
4 . “te . ; 4» M: 2, who was adopted by Mr. 
fully appreciated by her friend, B. M., care R Combs, of Nashville. Panie asf an ape 
DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. taker, and was last heard from in March, 1908, 
i UCKE LIEUTENANT J. H . lier as parents named her Bessie Sterling 
YER, LIE PENANT J. T., who was § Nellie } Combs. She should be about nine- 
: heard of at Camp Hill, Virginia. A fi teen years old now. [ler brother, Alvin Lee 
gga to know his present address. G, P., Russell, who was adopted by John Hoffman, of 
care oO us magazine. Gallatin, Tennessee, is anxious to hear from 
her. He is now living at Hollister, Californi 
Yous + bo MARIE, who worked for a family in Any one having information about i please 
ago by the name of White during’ the communicate with ALVIN FRANK HOFFMAN, in 
World's Fair, and who married shortly after- care of DETECTIVE Story MAGAZINE. 
ward. Her brother, who does not remember the 
name of the man she married, is anxious to find FE R xb SON, GEORGE 0. If any reader of 
her. Her husband was a gardener, and he 1is magazine can help me to find my brother, 
thinks it probable that they are now on a farm I shall be most grateful. I believe he is in 
near Springfield, Illinois. If they should see this New York City. Please write to WATSON Ih. 
notice he will be glad to hear from them, or if FERGUSON, care of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 
any one can give him their address he will be 
very ateful for the favor. CHARLES VONSIN, TMIENCOATET mnt ‘ 
410 Fifth Street, Camas, Washington. BETHENCOURT, TOMAS R., who came from 
Porto Rico and was living in Philadelphia 
“ . ‘ . ‘ . i { Ss iends he cnew hi rhe 3 
Moor E, JOHN A., who left Mayville, Michi- sei 191 eee frien OF baci be .. eh . pred 
gan, Tuscola County, in the year 1887, wit “5 ‘1 py pa oe t cal, him if he 
and was last ard of twenty-one years ago in bi a he in ed nie. Shee jatar , : 1 <a 
Keokua, Iowa. fF any one knows where he may Should be in trouble. — coda A ar pes 
xe four nlease n Gimeno. ah 7 Pp ¥ to Llavana, Cuba, have t been answered 
be found plea 1 E. SPENCER, Box 7, R. L., . In } Pri 
Sinner + whik returned. If any one can help h friends to 
Silverwood, > A 4 an : : 
find him their kindness — be greatly appre- 
. ‘ . ‘ . ciated, and he should s thi s earnestly 
WHE EL n LUC IAN 4 3, last heard from in requested to communicate «ith = er Hi. Hanr- 
ver. olo ido, is ced to write to Mrs, MER, YOS South Twelfth Street, Philade!phia, 
foss, 719 Jefferson Avenue, Chrisman, Pennsylvania 


litingis. 


YHLOSTA, LAWRENCE, who, in 1916-1917 De ERR, EUGENE, twenty-one years old, of 
W in the Twenticth Field Artillery at Leox medium height, rather slender, with brown 
; Ww please write to me curly hair, blue eyes, and perfect teeth. He 
if you se . Lucille is dead, and I cannot take not bet en heard from for about a year, and his 
care of your i and my own. Dora, care of mothe s grieving for him. If any one knows 
this magazine. his aioe it whereabouts they will con a great 
favor by writing to his sister, Mrs. HOMER 
ILLIAMS, FRANK AND BILML. nineteen and Gres, care of this magazine. 
seventeen years old re spectively, If any 
one knows where they are they will greatly | INDMAN, STANLEY. When last heard of, 
oblige by communicating with CC. WILLIAMS, in November, 1918, he was living at the 
Box 288, Franklinton, North Carolina. ecnwood Llotel, Chicago. i old playmate 
‘ lee = - Pasadena, California, would like to hear from 
/,IMMI IRMAN, LOUISE. She is about seven- im. CHARLES M. JOHNSON, East Eighth 
tecn years old, with black hair ar id brown 3 et, New York City. 
eyes, and is five feet two s in She 
ef jaltimore for Ne , , 6 is 
only on owe ‘of a © ri > thanktale "te LENNIR, GEORGE, who lived at Carson City, 
ceived. W. D. MILLER, care of this magazine. Michigan, in 1892 Ile was the son of 
Charles and Elizabeth Lennir, and is now about 
R- AFTER, FAIRY.—If you remember me, please forty or forty-live } old. Any one knowing 
write, as I lost your address some time ago, his whereabouts | » notify Mrs. JENNIE C, 
and would like very much to hear from you. WELKER, 2406 French Street, Erie City, Penn- 
LOUISE VANDERSCHMIDT, 522 Olive Street, Leav- sylvania: 
enworth, Kansas; or Weguetonsing, Michigan. 
eo ; — < EALIN, MRS. MAU Jer daughter Mabel, 
W ANTED, information | of A following _per- M who last saw her in Memphis, Tennessee, 
sons: ASHEL MILTON W is very anxious to communicate with her, Mrs. 
at Paoli, Kansas, about forty years ago, at W. M. Cromson, Birmingham, Alabama. 
was at one time an inmate of t } 


of Harry Pierce, who lived for some ne at A= : pk . : 
Correctionville, va. and later at South ‘ne tall, and has only one : His son, who 
r has not se $ parents for elev years, would 


1e 
Soldiers’ Home. MRS. ALICE PIERCE, widow pieeeas ; —— 
Fears aoe ge Ry SXANI \LBERT. He is about six feet 


_Michigan. y >, IRMA, or ALICE T - 
210, who lived at Correctionville, be overjoyed to hear from em. His mother’s 
HAR Y, CHARLES, or JOHN PIERCE, who, as name is Gertrude, f any ne can help him to 
children, lived on their father’s farm near Cor find them hi ill most grateful, JAMES A. 

rectionville, Iowa. Address all communications ALEXANDER, z 
to Mrs. AMBER CHANI . care of The Billboard, 
25 Opera Place, Cincinnati, io. J ON! a : t. you ‘ his, please write 
— . . e to your friend, A, Manet, « North 

C EL Y. ROBER' a ts in Alliance, Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, California, 
ebraska, January 28, 1919. I have had a 
hurt, I may , 
! ime, pect to return BLEVINS. RICHARD, Will any one who knows 
to , ‘ as able. Write A. L. the circumstance f » death of Richard 
: ; » South Second ‘ast Street, Salt ins, prior to May 1, 191%, please write to an 
Lake City, Utah. anxious relative, stating where he die« where 
‘ his home was, how he died, and his . Any 
DAVE. won't you please come home? Mother relatives of his please communicate with me. He 
is very ill and we need you If you see had a son, “Little a was a stockman 
this, please write to me immediately, as I am in northern Texas some years ago. IH. G. FE, B., 
very anxious to know where you are, Bape care of this magazine. 

















$10,000 Gone! 


JOHN and Jim Doe sneaked into the bank and no one 
saw them--they drilled nice, neat hoies into the safe but made 
nonoise. ‘They poured i in the ‘‘dope,’’ touched off the fuse, and—!!! 


The safe was blown to smithereens! Jim put the $10,000.00 
in his pocket. ‘They got out and not a soul woke up. Bui, they left their 










They were the telltale evidence. Jim and John are 
locked up and the bank has its $10,000.00 back. 


Better still, Smith and Brown, finger print experts, got all the reward for 
their capture. Why didn’t you? Because you don’t know beans about finger prints. You can’t 
even make a bid for this big money. If you ever want to put a feather in your cap—if you 
went to get your share of the big rewards and get into the big money class— 


Send for This 
Free Book 


on Finger Prints! 


Sent absolutely free and prepaid. It tells you exactly how youcan 

bs arn ~— fi oe “> at a = in age 3 sp: 4! time at home. It is the best course in Fl University of 

ie country today emember, you do not have to give up your present position. 
You can learn it during vour spare time. Finge r prints are the best means of Fl Applied Science 
identitication known today. Get out of the rut and be somebody! Find out * Room 1836 
about the opportunities that await you in this new profession. Give up a few # 1772 Wilson Ave., Chicago, II. 
minutes of your spare time now and have hours of leisure later on. Geta ra Please send me FREE and postpaid 
hump on yourself. ‘The only way you can hope for success is to “get next” o your book on Finger Prints and de 
to your opportunities. Here’s your chance, Put your name on the coupon * ta.ls of your offer, 
below. Or, even a letter or postal card will do. 4 


Remember, this book does not place you under any obli- ? 
gation whatever. It is sent to you free and prepaid (in plain enve- a 
lope). Don’teven enclose stamp. All thatis necessary is your name v2 
and address. (Office or residence.) Send the coupon today—aow! 

University of Applied Science 
Room 1836—1772 Wilson Avenue—Chicago, Illinois 
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-and at Newport 
A fact: 


here Casino, 
Eratg ee 


centre. of societys_imner 
circle Fatima comes into its 
own. [he steadily increas- 
Is notas one 

t suppose, for some 
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